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PREFACE 


This volume is offered as the basic reader for the seventh 
grade of the elementary school. As such it includes a large 
number of masterpieces that have been approved by years of 
use in our best systems of schools and, for reasons that should 
be obvious, a few selections from more recent literature. 
Together they should prove a satisfactory preparation for the 
work in the high school or for further independent reading. 
The writings of many different authors, mostly American, are 
represented. When for any reason a cutting has been made, 
the omissions are indicated. 

As the mechanics of reading have been mastered and the 
study of detail in the high school has not yet begun, the gram- 
mar grades seem peculiarly the place for establishing the habit 
of reading rapidly and widely for pleasure in the field of good 
literature. Consequently the pupils should be acquainted with a 
variety of authors and types of writing, and the classroom in- 
struction should center upon the principal themes of each selec- 
tion rather than on the details. With few exceptions, the choice 
of the material was determined by the manifested interests of 
the children. There has been a frank attempt in the book to 
cause children to love the beautiful and the noble, and thus to 
acquire ideals that should have on them a permanent influence. 

The selections for the most part fall into groups centering 
upon some common topic or looking toward some common aim. 
The sequence of the groups as well as of the selections within 
the groups is determined by pedagogic reasons; but inasmuch 
as out of the abundant material some teachers will doubtless 
find it necessary to select and rearrange, no division into formal 
parts has been indicated. 
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Notes are added when they are likely to be needed; they are 
not furnished when the pupil may find for himself necessary 
information in any good dictionary or when the information 
does not contribute directly to the appreciation of the literature 
being studied. Notes that make small contribution at too great 
a cost of the child’s time or effort are likewise omitted. It is 
much more important to secure interest in the masterpiece as 
a whole than to defeat the larger end of the teaching of literature 
by a tedious consideration of petty details. - 

The questions appended to each selection are not by any means 
meant to supplant the teacher but rather to direct the attention 
of the pupil to points about which it is desirable for him to think 
before coming to recitation. They do not ask for a mere restate- 
ment of facts; instead, they attempt to indicate in most cases 
some important theme or in some way to relate such a theme to 
the life of the pupil. ? 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to various authors and pub- 
lishers for permission to use material on which they hold copy- 
right; to Joseph Conrad for the excerpt from ‘‘Youth’’; to 
Elbert Hubbard for ‘‘A Message to Garcia’’; to Franklin K. 
Lane for ‘‘The American Flag’’; to Henry Newbolt for 
‘“‘Lampada Vitai’’; to Doubleday, Page & Co. for the excerpt 
from Owen Johnson’s ‘‘The Varmint’’; to Ford, Howard.& Hul- 
bert for the selection from Beecher’s ‘‘Patriotic Addresses in 
America and England, 1850-1885’’; to the Macmillan Co., the 
authorized American publishers of Tennyson’s works, for ‘‘The 
Revenge’’; to Charles Scribner’s Sons for the poems by Van 
Dyke and Holland; to Whitaker & Ray for Miller’s ‘‘Colum- 
bus’’; to the Youth’s Companion for Bennett’s ‘‘The Flag.’’ 
The protected selections from Abbott, Browning, and Lowell are 
used by permission of, and by special arrangement with, the 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. Especial acknowledgment is due to Helen 
Harriman Briggs for generous assistance in selecting and editing 
the material used in the book. 
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THE STAGE COACH 
erie HUGHES 


‘‘Now, sir, time to get up, if you please. Tally-ho 
coach for Leicester’ll be round in half an hour, and don’t 
wait for nobody.’’ So spake the boots of the Peacock 
Inn, Islington, at half-past two o’clock on the morning 
of a day in the early part of November 183—, giving 
Tom at the same time a shake by the shoulder, and then 
putting down a candle and carrying off his shoes to 


Clean se.) s.. 
Tom and his father had alighted at the Peacock at 
about seven in the evening; and having . . . been sum- 


moned to supper, he had regaled himself in one of the 
bright little boxes of the Peacock coffee-room on the 
beef-steak and unlimited oyster-sauce.,. . . Afterward 
he had attended to the excellent advice which his father 
bestowed on him, ... and then begun nodding from 
the united effects of . .. the fire and the lecture, till 
the Squire, observing Tom’s state and remembering that 
it was nearly nine o’clock and that the Tally-ho left at 
three, sent the little fellow off to the chambermaid, with 
a shake of the hand (Tom having stipulated in the morn- 
ing before starting that kissing should now cease be- 
tween them) and a few parting words. 
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‘‘And now, Tom, my boy,’’ said the Squire, ‘“remem-- 
ber you are going, at your own earnest request, to be 
chucked into this great school, like a young bear, with 
all your troubles before you—earlier than we should 
have sent you perhaps. If schools are what they were 
in my time, you’ll see a great many cruel blackguard 
things done, and hear a deal of foul, bad talk. But never 
fear. You tell the truth, keep a brave and kind heart, 
and never listen to or say anything you wouldn’t have 
your mother and sister hear, and you’ll never feel 
ashamed to come home, or we to see you.”’ 

The allusion to his mother made Tom feel rather 
choky, and he would have liked to hug his father well, 
if it hadn’t been for the recent stipulation. 

As it was, he only squeezed his father’s hand, and 
looked bravely up and said, ‘‘I’ll try, father.’’ 

‘“T know you will, my boy. Is your money all safe?’’ 

““YVes,’’ said Tom, diving into one pocket to make sure. 

‘‘And your keys?’’ said the Squire. 

“All right,’’ said Tom, diving into the other pocket. 

‘‘Well, then, good-night. God bless you! TI’ll tell 
Boots to call you, and be up to see you off.’’ 

Tom was carried off by the chambermaid in a brown 
study, from which he was roused in a clean little attic, 
by that buxom person calling him a little darling and 
kissing him as she left the room, which indignity he was 
too much surprised to resent. And still thinking. of his 
father’s last words, and the look with which they were 
spoken, he knelt down and prayed that, come what might, 
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he might never bring shame or sorrow on the dear folk 
at home. 

Indeed, the Squire’s last words deserved to have their 
effect, for they had been the result of much anxious 
thought. .. . To condense the Squire’s meditation, it 
was somewhat as follows: ‘‘I won’t tell him to read his 
Bible, and love and serve God; if he doesn’t do that for 
his mother’s sake and teaching, he won’t for mine. Shall 
I go into the sort of temptations he’ll meet with? No, I 
can’t do that. Never do for an old fellow to go into such 
things with a boy. He won’t understand me. Do him 
more harm than good, ten to one. Shall I tell him to 
mind his work, and say he’s sent to school to make him- 
self a good scholar? Well, but he isn’t sent to school for 
that—at any rate, not for that mainly. I don’t care a 
straw for Greek particles, or the digamma; no more does 
his mother. What is he sent to school for? Well, partly 
because he wanted so to go. If he’ll only turn out a 
brave, helpful, truth-telling Englishman, and a gentle- 
man, and a Christian, that’s all I want,’’ thought the 
Squire; and upon this view he framed his last words of 
advice to Tom, which were well suited to his purpose. 

For they were Tom’s first thoughts as he tumbled out 
of bed at the summons of Boots, and proceeded rapidly 
to wash and dress himself. At ten minutes to three he 
was down in the coffee-room in his stockings, carrying 
his hat-box, coat, and comforter in his hand; and there 
he found his father nursing a bright fire, and a cup of 
hot coffee and a hard biscuit on the table. 
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‘‘Now, then, Tom, give us your things here, and drink 
this. There’s nothing like starting warm, old fellow.”’ 

Tom addressed himself to the coffee, and prattled away 
while he worked himself into his shoes and his greatcoat, 
well warmed through—a Petersham coat with velvet 
collar, made tight after the abominable fashion of those 
days. And just as he is swallowing his last mouthful, 
winding his comforter round his throat, and tucking the 
ends into the breast of his coat, the horn sounds; Boots 
looks in and says, ‘‘Tally-ho, sir;’’ and they hear the 
ring and rattle of the four fast trotters and the town- 
made drag, as it dashes up to the Peacock. 

‘Anything for us, Bob?’’ says the burly guard, drop- 
ping down from behind, and slapping himself across the 
chest. 

‘Young gen’lm’n, Rugby; three parcels, Leicester; 
hamper o’ game, Rugby,’’ answers hostler. 

‘‘Tell young gent to look alive,’’ says guard, opening 
the hind-boot and shooting in the parcels after examining 
them by the lamps. ‘‘Here, shove the portmanteau up 
a-top. I’ll fasten him presently.—Now, then, sir, jump 
up behind.’’ 

‘Good-bye, father—my love at home.’’ A last shake 
of the hand. Up goes Tom, the guard catching his hat- 
box and holding on with one hand, while with the other 
he clasps the horn to his mouth. Toot, toot, toot! The 
hostlers let go their heads, the four bays plunge at the 
collar, and away goes. the tally-ho into the darkness, 
forty-five seconds from the time they pulled up. Hostler, 
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Boots, and the Squire stand looking after them under the 
Peacock lamp. - 

‘‘Sharp work!”’ says the Squire, and goes in again to 
his bed, the coach being well out of sight and hearing. 

Tom stands up on the coach and looks back at his 
father’s figure as long as he can see it; and then the 
guard, having disposed of his luggage, comes to an 
anchor, and finishes his buttonings and other prepara- 
tions for facing the three hours before dawn—no joke 
for those who minded cold, on a fast coach in November, 
in the reign of his late Majesty. 

I sometimes think that you boys of this generation 
are a deal tenderer fellows than we used to be. At any 
rat you’re much more comfortable travelers, for I see 
every one of you with his rug or plaid and other dodges 
for preserving the caloric, and most of you going in those 
fuzzy, dusty, padded first-class carriages. It was an- 
other affair altogether, a dark ride on the top of the 
tally-ho, I can tell you, in a tight Petersham coat, and 
your feet dangling six inches from the floor. Then you 
knew what cold was, and what it was to be without legs, 
for not a bit of feeling had you in them after the first 
half-hour. But it had its pleasures, the old dark ride. 
First there was the consciousness of silent endurance, 
so dear to every Englishman—of standing out against 
something, and not giving in. Then there was the music 
of the rattling harness, and the ring of the horses’ feet 
on the hard road, and the glare of the two bright lamps 
through the steaming hoar frost, over the leaders’ ears, 
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into the darkness; and the cheery toot of the guard’s 
horn, to warn some drowsy pikeman or the hostler at 
the next change; and the looking forward to daylight; 
and last, the delight of returning sensation in your toes. 

Then the break of dawn and the sunrise—where can 
they be ever seen in perfection but from a coach roof? 
You want motion and change and music to see them in 
not the music of singing men and singing 
women, but good, silent music, which sets itself in your 


their glory. 


own head, the accompaniment of work and getting over 
the ground. 
The tally-ho is past St. Albans, and Tom is enjoying 
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the ride, though half-frozen. The guard, who is alone 
with him on the back of the coach, is silent, but has 
muffled Tom’s feet up in straw, and put the end of an 
oat-sack over his knees. The darkness has driven him 
inward, and he has gone over his little past life, and 
thought of all his doings and promises, and of his mother 
and sister, and his father’s last words; and has made fifty 
good resolutions, and means to bear himself like a brave 
Brownas he is, though a young one. Then he has been look- 
ing forward into the mysterious boy-future, speculating as 
to what sort of place Rugby is, and what they do there, 
and calling up all the stories of public schools which he 
has heard from big boys in the holidays. He is chock- 
full of hope and life, notwithstanding the cold, and kicks 
his heels against the back-board, and would like to sing, 
only he doesn’t know how his friend the silent guard 
might take it. 
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And now the dawn breaks at the end of the fourth 
stage, and the coach pulls up at a little roadside inn with 
huge stables behind. There is a bright fire gleaming 
through the red curtains of the tavern window, and the 
door is open. The coachman catches his whip into a 
double thong, and throws it to the hostler; the steam of 
the horses rises straight up into the air. He has put 
them along over the last two miles, and is two minutes 
before his time. He rolls down from the box and into 
the inn. The guard rolls off behind... . 

Tom finds a difficulty in jumping, or indeed in finding 

the top of the wheel with his feet, which may be in the 
next world for all he feels; so the guard picks him off the 
coach top, and sets him on his legs, and they stump off 
into the tavern, and join the coachman and the other 
outside passengers. ... 
_ Time’s up.’’ They are out again and up; coachee 
the last, gathering the reins into his hands and talking 
to Jem the hostler about the mare’s shoulder and then 
swinging himself up on to the box—the horses dashing 
off in a canter before he falls into his seat. Toot-toot- 
tootle-too goes the horn, and away they are again, five- 
and-thirty miles on their road (nearly half-way to Rugby, 
thinks Tom), and the prospect of breakfast at the end 
of the stage. 

And now they begin to see, and the early life of the 
countryside comes out—a market cart or two; men in 
smock-frocks going to their work, pipe in mouth, a whiff 
of which is no bad smell this bright morning. The sun 
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gets up, and the mist shines like silver gauze. They 
pass the hounds jogging along to a distant meet, at the 
heels of the huntsman’s hack, whose face is about the 
color of the tails of his old pink, as he exchanges greet- 
ings with coachman and guard. Now they pull up at a 
lodge, and take on board a well-muffled-up sportsman, 
with his gun-case and carpet-bag. An early up-coach 
meets them, and the coachmen gather up their horses, 
and pass one another with the accustomed lift of the 
elbow, each team doing eleven miles an hour, with a 
mile to spare behind. And here comes breakfast. - 
‘“‘Twenty minutes here, gentlemen,’’ says the coach- 
man, as they pull up at half-past seven at the inn-door. 
Have we not endured nobly this morning? and is not 
this a worthy reward for much endurance? There is the 
low, dark wainscoted room hung with sporting prints; 
the hat-stand (with a whip or two standing up in it 
belonging to bagmen who are still snug in bed) by the 
door; the blazing fire, with the quaint old glass over the’ 
mantel-piece, in which is stuck a large card with the list 
of the meets for the week of the county hounds; the 
table covered with the whitest of cloths and of china, and 
bearing a pigeon-pie, ham, round of cold boiled beef. cut 
from a mammoth ox, and the great loaf of household 
bread on a wooden trencher. And here comes in the 
stout head waiter, puffing under a tray of hot viands— 
kidneys and a steak, transparent rashers and poached 
eggs, buttered toast and muffins, coffee and tea, all smok- 
ing hot. The table can never hold it all. The cold meats 
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are removed to the sideboard—they were only put on for 
show and to give us an appetite. And now fall on, gentle- 
men all. It is a well-known sporting-house, and the 
breakfasts are famous. Two or three men in pink, on 
their way to the meet, drop in, and are very jovial and 
sharp-set, as indeed we all are. 

‘“Tea or coffee, sir?’’ says head waiter, coming round 
to Tom. 

‘‘Coffee, please,’’? says Tom, with his mouth full of 

muffin and kidney. Coffee is a treat to him, tea is 
Tot. es. 
Tom has eaten kidney and pigeon-pie, and imbibed 
coffee, till his little skin is as tight as a drum; and then 
has the further pleasure of paying head waiter out of 
his own purse, in a dignified manner, and walks out 
before the inn-door to see the horses put to. This is done 
leisurely and in a highly-finished manner by the hostlers, 
as if they enjoyed the not being hurried. Coachman 
comes out with his waybill, and puffing a fat cigar which 
. the sportsman has given him. Guard emerges from the 
tap, where he prefers breakfasting, licking round a 
tough-looking doubtful cheroot, which you might tie 
round your finger, and three whiffs of which would knock 
any one else out of time. 

The ‘‘pinks’’ stand about the inn-door lighting cigars 
and waiting to see us start, while their hacks are led up 
and down the market-place, on which the inn looks. They 
all know our sportsman, and we feel a reflected credit 
when we see him chatting and laughing with them. 
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‘‘Now, sir, please,’’ says the coachman. All the rest 
of the passengers are up; the guard is locking up the 
hind-boot. 

‘*A good run to you!’’ says the sportsman to the 
‘‘ninks,’’ and is by the coachman’s side in no time. 

‘‘Let ’em go, Dick!’’ The hostlers fly back, drawing 
off the cloths from their glossy loins, and away we go 
through the market-place and down the High Street, 
looking in at the first-floor windows, and seeing several 
worthy burgesses shaving thereat; while all the shop- 
boys who are cleaning the windows, and housemaids who 
are doing the steps, stop and look pleased as we rattle 
past, as if we were a part of their legitimate morning’s 
amusement. We clear the town, and are well out between 
the hedgerows again as the town clock strikes eight. 

The sun shines almost warmly, and breakfast has oiled 
all springs and loosened all tongues. Tom is encouraged 
by a remark or two of the guard’s between the puffs of 
his oily cheroot, and besides is getting tired of not talk- 
ing. He is too full of his destination to talk about any- 
thing else, and so asks the guard if he knows Rugby. 

‘‘Goes through it every day of my life. Twenty 
minutes afore twelve down—ten o’clock up.”’ 

‘What sort of place is it, please?’’ says Tom. 

Guard looks at him with a comical expression. ‘‘ Werry 
out-o’-the-way place, sir; no paving to streets, nor no 
lighting. ’Mazin’ big horse and cattle fair in autumn— 
lasts a week—just over now. Takes town a week to get 
clean after it. Fairish hunting country. But slow place, 
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sir, slow place—off the main road, you see—only three 
coaches a day, and one of ’em a two-oss wan, more like 
a hearse nor a coach—Regulator—comes from Oxford. 
Young genl’m’n at school calls her Pig and Whistle, and 
goes up to college by her (six miles an hour) when they 
goes to enter. Belong to school, sir?’’ 

‘“Yes,’’ says Tom, not unwilling for a moment that the 
guard should think him an old boy. But then, having 
some qualms as to the truth of the assertion, and seeing 
that if he were to assume the character of an old boy he 
couldn’t go on asking the questions he wanted, added— 
‘“That is to say, I’m on my way there. I’m a new boy.’’ 

The guard looked as if he knew this quite as well as 
Tom. ‘‘You’re werry late, sir,’’ says the guard; ‘‘only 
six weeks to-day to the end of the half.’’ Tom assented. 
““We takes up fine loads this day six weeks, and Monday 
and Tuesday arter. Hopes we shall have the pleasure of 
carrying you back.’’ 

Tom said he hoped they would; but he thought within 
himself that his fate would be the Pig and Whistle. 

‘Tt pays uncommon. cert’nly,’’ continues the guard. 
‘“‘Werry free with their cash is the young genl’m’n, But, 
Lor’ bless you, we gets into such rows all ’long the road, 
what wi’ their pea-shooters, and long whips, and holler- 
ing, and upsetting every one as comes by, I’d a sight 
sooner carry one or two on ’em, sir, as I may be 
a-carryin’ of you now, than a coach-load.’’.... And 
the guard shook his head slowly, and got up and blew 
a clear, brisk toot-toot..... 


The guard had just finished an account of a desperate 
fight which had happened at one of the fairs between 
the drovers and the farmers with their whips, and the 
boys with cricket-bats and wickets, which arose out of a 
playful but objectionable practice of the boys going 
round to the public-houses and taking the linch-pins out 
of the wheels of the gigs, and was moralizing upon the 
way in which the Doctor, ‘‘a terrible stern man he’s 
heard tell,’? had come down upon several of the per- 
formers, ‘‘sending three on ’em off next morning in a 
poshay with a parish constable,’’ when they turned a 
corner and neared the milestone, the third from Rugby. 
By the stone two boys stood, their jackets buttoned tight, 
waiting for the coach. 

‘‘Look here, sir,’’ says the guard, after giving a sharp 
toot-toot; ‘‘there’s two on ’em; out-and-out runners they 
be. They comes out about twice or three times a week, 
and spurts a mile alongside of us. It does one good to see 
them run.”’ 

And as they came up, sure enough, away went two 
boys along the footpath, keeping up with the horses— 
the first a light, clean-made fellow going on springs; the 
other stout and round shouldered, laboring in his pace, 
but going as dogged as a bull-terrier. 

Old Blow-Hard looked on admiringly. ‘‘See how 
beautiful that there un holds hisself together, and goes 
from his hips, sir,’’ said he; ‘‘he’s a ’mazin’ fine runner. 
Now many coachmen as drives a first-rate team’d put 


it on, and try and pass ’em. But Bob, sir, bless you, 
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he’s tender-hearted; he’d sooner pull in a bit if he see’d 
’em a-gettin’ beat. I do b’lieve, too, as that there un’d 
sooner break his heart than let us go by him afore next 


milestone. 

At the second milestone the boys pulled up short, and 
waved their hats to the guard, who had his watch out 
and shouted ‘‘4.56,’’ thereby indicating that the mile 
had been done in four seconds under the five minutes. 
They passed several more parties of boys, all of them 
objects of the deepest interest to Tom, and came in sight 
of the town at ten minutes before twelve. Tom fetched 
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a long breath, and thought he had never spent a pleas- 
anter day. Before he went to bed he had quite settled 
that it must be the greatest day he should ever spend, 
and didn’t alter his opinion for many a long year—if 
he has yet. 

—From “‘Tom Brown at Rugby.’’ 


Notes 


Leicester (lés’ter) : a town in the center of England. 
Rugby: a famous English preparatory school. 
Petersham: a rough, knotted woolen cloth. 

Pikeman: keeper of a turnpike gate. 

Pink: red coat of a fox hunter. 

Po-shay: postchaise, or traveling carriage. 

Boots: general servant at an inn. 

Drag: a heavy carriage. — 


Questions for Study 


1. What do you think of the advice Tom’s father gave him? 
Why do you think he was Hight in not saying all that he had 
planned? 

2. If Tom were in your school and followed the advice he had, 
what are some of the things he would do? What are some that 
he would not do? 

3. What about Tom in these pages makes you think that he 
will make a fine fellow at school ? 

4. Tell what differences between America and England you 
see in this sketch. Which of these differences do you like? 

5. What glimpses of Rugby made it seem attractive ? 

6. If you have enjoyed the book from which this sketch was 
taken, tell the class about several interesting incidents in it— 
the famous fight that Tom had, for instance. 
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VITAI LAMPADA 
HENRY NEWBOLT 


There’s a breathless hush in the Close to-night— 
Ten to make and the match to win— 

A bumping pitch and a blinding light, 
An hour to play and the last man in. 

And it’s not for the sake of a ribboned coat, 
Or the selfish hope of a season’s fame, 

But his Captain’s hand on his shoulder smote— 
‘*Play up! play up! and play the game!”’ 


The sand of the desert is sodden red— 
Red with the wreck of a square that broke— 
The gatling’s jammed and the Colonel dead, 
And the regiment blind with dust and smoke. 
The river of death has ‘brimmed his banks, 
And England’s far, and Honor a name, 
But the voice of a schoolboy rallies the ranks: 
“Play up! play up! and play the game!’’ 


This is the word that year by year, 
While in her place the School is set, 
Every one of her sons must hear, 
And none that hears it dare forget. 
This they all with a joyful mind 
Bear through life like a torch in flame, 
And falling fling to the host behind— 
“Play up! play up! and play the game 
25 
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Notes 
Vitai Lampada: lamps of life, beacons. 
Close: ground enclosed by a hedge or wall. 
Square that broke: when surrounded, a small body of soldiers 


fight in a square. If this breaks, capture or death is certain for 
each one. 


Questions for Study 

1. Never mind if you don’t understand the details of this 
game of English cricket. What are the rewards that some boys 
play for? Why is it bigger and finer to play the game-for the 
game’s sake, so that the captain and every other man knows that 
he can depend on you to do your part? 

2. In what respect is the awful situation in the second stanza 
like that in the first? To whom would the last line mean most? 

3. What does it mean to ‘‘play the game’’ in the affairs of 
every day? Why is it necessary to ‘‘play the game’’ in school 


sports if one wishes to do his part steadfastly and bravely in the 
bigger battles later in life? 


THE STEEPLE-CHASE 
LOUISE DE LA RAM# (OUIDA) . 
Thirty-two starters were hoisted up on the telegraph 

board, and as the field got at last under way, uncommonly 
handsome they looked, while the silk jackets of all the 
colors of the rainbow glittered in the bright noon sun. 
As Forest King closed in, perfectly tranquil still, but 
beginning to glow and quiver all over with excitement, 
knowing as well as his rider the work that was before 
him, and longing for it in every muscle and every limb, 
while his eyes flashed fire as he pulled at the curb and 
tossed his head aloft, there went up a general shout of 
‘‘Favorite!”’ 
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_ The thoroughbreds pulled and fretted and swerved in 
their impatience; one or two, over-contumacious, bolted 
incontinently ; others put their heads between their knees 
in the endeavor to draw their riders over their withers; 
Wild Geranium reared straight upright, fidgeted all over 
with longing to be off, passaged with the prettiest, wick- 
edest grace in the world, and would have given the world 
to neigh if she had dared, but she knew it would be very 
bad style, so, like an aristocrat as she was, restrained 
herself; Bay Regent almost sawed Jimmy Delmar’s arms 
off, looking like a Titan Bucephalus; while Forest King, 
with his nostrils dilated till. the scarlet tinge on them 
glowed in the sun, his muscles quivering with excitement 
as intense as the little Irish mare’s, and all his Hastern 
and English blood on fire for the fray, stood steady as 
a statue for all that, under the curb of a hand light as a 
woman’s, but firm as iron to control, and used to guide 
. him by the slightest touch. .... 

A moment’s good start was caught—the starter’s flag 
dropped—off they went, sweeping out for the first second 
like a line of cavalry about to charge. 

Another moment, and they were scattered over the 
first field; Forest King, Wild Geranium, and Bay Regent 
leading for two lengths, when Montacute, with his habit- 
ual ‘‘fast burst,’’? sent Pas de Charge past them like 
lightning. The Irish mare gave a rush and got alongside 
of him; the King would have done the same, but Cecil 
checked him, and kept.him in that cool swinging canter 
which covered the grass-land so lightly; Bay Regent’s 
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vast thundering stride was Olympian; but Jimmy Delmar 
saw his worst foe in the ‘‘Guards’ ecrack,’’ and waited on 
him warily, riding superbly himself. 

The first fence disposed of half the field; they crossed 
the second in the same order, Wild Geranium racing neck 
to neck with Pas de Charge; the King was all athirst to 
join the duello, but his owner kept him gently back, 
saving his pace and lifting him over the jumps as easily 
as a lapwing. The second fence proved a cropper to 
several; some awkward falls took place over it, and tail- 
ing commenced; after the third field, which was heavy 
plowed land, all knocked off but eight, and the real strug- 
gle began in sharp earnest—a good dozen who had shown 
a splendid stride over the grass being done up by the 
terrible work on the clods.. 

The five favorites had it all to themselves: Day Star 
pounding onward at tremendous speed, Pas de Charge 
giving slight symptoms of distress owing to the madness 
of his first burst, the Irish mare literally flying ahead of 
him, Forest King and the chestnut waiting on each 


Two more fences came, laced high and stiff with thorn, 
and with scarce twenty feet between them, the heavy 
plowed land leading to them clotted and black and hard, 
with the fresh earthy scent steaming up as the hoofs 
struck the clods with a dull thunder. Pas de Charge 
rose to the first: distressed too early, his hind feet caught 
in the thorn, and he came down, rolling clear of his rider; 
Montacute picked him up with true science, but.the day 
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was lost to the Heavy Cavalry men. Forest King went 
in and out over both like a bird, and led for the first time ; 
the chestnut was not to be beat at fencing, and ran even 
with him: Wild Geranium flew still as fleet as a deer— 
true to her sex, she would not bear rivalry; but little 
Grafton, though he rode like a professional, was but a 
young one, and went too wildly—her spirit wanted cooler 
curb. 

And now only, Cecil loosened the King to his full will 
and his full speed. Now only, the beautiful Arab head 
was stretched like a racer’s in the run in for the Derby, 
and the grand stride swept out till the hoofs seemed never 
te touch the dark earth they skimmed over; neither whip 
nor spur was needed. Bertie had only to leave the gal- 
lant temper and the generous fire that were roused in 
their might to go their way and hold their own. His 
hands were low; his head a little back; his face very 
calm—the eyes only had a daring, eager, resolute will 
lighting in them: Brixworth brook lay before him. He 
knew well what Forest King could do; but he did not 
know how great the chestnut Regent’s powers might be. 

The water gleamed before them, brown and swollen, 
and deepened with the meltings of winter snows a month 
before; the brook that had brought so many to grief 
over its famous banks, since cavaliers leaped it with 
their falcon on their wrist, or the mellow note of the horn 
rang over the woods in the hunting-days of Stuart reigns. 
They knew it well, that long dark line, shimmering there 
in the sunlight—the test that all must pass who go in for 
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the Soldiers’ Blue Ribbon. Forest King scented the 
water, and went on with his ears pointed and his grey- 
hound stride lengthening, quickening, gathering up all 
its force and its impetus for the leap that was before; 
then like the rise and the swoop of a heron he spanned 
the water, and landing clear, launched forward with the 
lunge of a spear darted through the air. Brixworth was 
passed; the Scarlet and White, a mere gleam of bright 
color, a mere speck in the landscape, to the breathless 
crowds in the stand, sped on over the brown and level 
grassland, two and a quarter miles done in four minutes 
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and twenty seconds. Bay Regent was scarcely behind 
him ; the chestnut abhorred the water, but a finer trained 
hunter was never sent over the Shires, and Jimmy 
Delmar was a great rider. The giant took the leap in 
magnificent style, and thundered on neck and neck with 
the ‘‘Guard’s crack.’’? The Irish mare followed, and with 
miraculous gameness, landed safely; but her hind legs 
slipped on the bank, a moment was lost, and ‘‘Baby’’ 
Grafton scarce knew enough to recover it, though he 
scoured on, nothing daunted. 

Pas de Charge, much behind, refused the yawning 
water: his strength was not morg than his courage, but 
both had been strained too severely at first. Montacute 
struck the spurs into him with a savage blow over the 
head: the madness was its own punishment; the poor 
brute rose blindly to the jump, and missed the bank with 
a reel and a crash. Sir Eyre was hurled out into the 
brook, and the hope of the Heavy Artillery men lay there 
with his breast and forelegs resting on the ground, his 
hindquarters in the water, and his back broken. Pas de 
Charge would never again see the starting-flag waved, 
or hear the music of the hounds, or feel the gallant life 
throb and glow through him at the rallying-notes of the 
horn. His race was run. 4 

Not knowing or looking or heeding what happened 
behind, the trio tore on over the meadow and the plowed 
land; the two favorites neck by neck, the game little mare 
hopelessly behind through that one fatal moment over 
Brixworth. The turning-flags were passed. 
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As the shout rose, Cecil’s left stirrup-leather snapped 
and gave way; at the pace they were going, most men, 
aye, and good riders, too, would have been hurled out of 
their saddle by the shock: he scarcely swerved ; a moment 
to ease the King and to recover his equilibrium, then he 
took the pace up again as though nothing had changed. 
And his comrades of the Household Guards, when they 
saw this through their race-glasses, broke through their 
serenity and burst into a cheer that echoed over the 
erass-lands and the coppices like a clarion, the grand 
rich voice of Seraph leading foremost and loudest—a 
cheer that rolled mellow and triumphant down the cold 
bright air, like the blasts of trumpets, and thrilled on 
Bertie’s ear where he came down the course a mile away. 
It made his heart beat quicker with a victorious headlong 
delight, as his knees pressed closer into Forest King’s 
flanks, and half stirrupless like the Arabs, he thundered 
forward to the greatest riding-feat of his life. His face 
was very calm still, but his blood was in tumult: the 
delirium of pace had got on him; a minute of life like 
this was worth a year, and he knew that he would win 
or die for it, as the land seemed to fly like a black sheet 
under him; and in that killing speed, fence and hedge 
and double fence and water all went by him like a dream, 
whirling underneath him as the gray stretched, stomach 
to earth, over the level, and rose to leap after leap. 

For that moment’s pause, when the stirrup broke, 
threatened to lose him the race..... 

Certain wild blood that lay latent in Cecil, under the 
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tranquil gentleness of famper ty of custom, woke and 
had the mastery: he set his teeth hard, and his hands 
clinched like steel on the bridle. ‘‘O my beauty, my 
beauty !’’ he cried, all unconsciously half aloud as they 
cleared the thirty-sixth oe ‘‘kill me if you like, but 
don’t fail me!’’ 

As though Forest King heard the prayer and answered 
it with all his hero’s heart, the splendid form launched 
faster out, the stretching stride stretched further yet with 
lightning spontaneity, every fibre strained, every nerve 
struggled; with a magnificent bound like an antelope the 
gray recovered the ground he had lost, and passed Bay 
Regent by a quarter-length. It was a neck-to-neck race 
once more across the three meadows, with the last and 
lower fences that were between them and the final leap 
of all: that ditch of artificial water, with the towering 
double hedge of oak rails and of blackthorn that was 
reared black and grim and well-nigh hopeless just in 
front of the grand stand. A roar like the roar of the 
sea broke up from the thronged course as the crowd 
hung breathless on the even race; ten thousand shouts 
rang as thrice ten thousand eyes watched the closing 
contest, as superb a sight as the Shires ever saw while 
the two ran together—the gigantic chestnut, with every 
massive sinew swelled and strained to tension, side by 
side with the marvelous grace, the shining flanks, and 
the Arabian-like head of the Guards’ horse..... 

Sent along at a pace that Epsom flat never eclipsed, 
sweeping by the grand stand like the flash of electric 
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flame, they ran side to side one moment more, their foam 
flung on each other’s withers, their breath hot in each 
other’s nostrils, while the dark earth flew beneath their 
stride. The blackthorn was in front, behind five bars 
of solid oak, the water yawning on its further side, black 
and deep, and fenced, twelve feet wide if it was an inch, 
with the same thorn wall beyond it; a leap no horse 
should have been given, no steward of the course should 
have set. Cecil pressed his knees closer and closer, and 
worked the gallant hero for the test; . . . he heard noth- 
ing, knew nothing, saw nothing but that lean chest- 
nut head beside him, the dull thud on the turf of the 
flying gallop, and the black wall that reared in his face. 
- Forest King had done so much, had he strength for this? 

Cecil’s hands clinched unconsciously on the bridle, and 
his face was very pale—pale with excitation—as his foot, 
where the stirrup was broken, crushed closer and harder 
against the gray’s flanks. 

‘‘O my darling, my beauty—now!’’ 

One touch of the spur—the first—and Forest King rose 
at the leap, all the life and power there were in him 
gathered for one superhuman and crowning effort: a 
flash of time not half a second in duration, and he was 
lifted in the air higher, and higher, and higher, in the 
cold, fresh, wild winter wind; stakes and rails, and thorn 
and water, lay beneath him black and gaunt and shape- 
less, yawning like a grave; one bound even in mid-air, 
one last convulsive impulse of the gathered limbs, and 
Forest King was over! 
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And as he galloped up the straight run-in, he was 
alone. Bay Regent had refused the leap. 
—From ‘Under Two Flags.’’ 


Notes 

Titan: giant. 

Bucephalus: the famous war horse of Alexander the Great; a 
magnificent animal. 

Olympian: in this passage, wonderful, like the stride of a 
horse of the gods. 

Derby: a horse race run annually at Epsom in England for 
the Derby stakes. 

Duello: contest between two. 


Questions for Study 


1. How early in this story can you pick out the hero? How 
do you recognize him? What more could one want in a horse? 

2. See if you can guess from this selection what the preceding 
part of the novel would have told you—the different names used 
for the horses, who was the rider of each, and what branch of 
the army he represented. 

3. Find out from the story what sort of race this steeplechase 
was. 

4, Try to picture clearly this race from beginning to end. At 
different points describe fully and exactly what you see. 


FOUR THINGS 

HENRY VAN DYKE 
Four things a man must learn to a 
If he would make his record true: 
To think without confusion clearly; 
To love his fellow-men sincerely ; 
To act from honest motives purely ; 
_ To trust in God and Heaven securely. 
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Questions for Study 


1. Think over the events of the past few days, and recall when 
you needed especially ‘‘to think without confusion clearly.’’ If 
you had done so, what difference would there have been? How 
can you learn to think in this way? Review a few days with 
each of the other precepts similarly in mind. 

2. Do you think of anything else that a man needs to do “‘if 
he would make his record true’’? 


MR. PICKWICK AND HIS FRIENDS BEGIN A 
JOURNEY 


CHARLES DICKENS 


Mr. Pickwick found that his three companions had 
risen, and were waiting his arrival to commence break- 
fast, which was ready laid in tempting display. ‘They 
sat down to the meal; and broiled ham, eggs, tea, coffee, 
and sundries, began to disappear with a rapidity which. 
at once bore testimony to the excellence of the fare, and 
the appetites of its consumers. 

‘‘Now, about Manor Farm,’’ said Mr. Pickwick. 
‘“How shall we go?’’ 

‘“‘We had better consult the waiter, perhaps,’’ said 
Mr. Tupman, and the waiter was summoned accordingly. 

‘‘Dingley Dell, gentlemen—fifteen miles, gentlemen— 
cross road—post-chaise, sir?’’ 

‘‘Post-chaise won’t hold more than two,’’ said Mr. 
Pickwick. 

‘‘True, sir—beg your pardon, sir. Very nice four- 
wheel chaise, sir—seat for two behind—one in front for 
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the gentleman that drives—Oh! beg your pardon, sir— 
that’ll only hold three.’’ 

‘“What’s to be done?’’ said Mr. Snodgrass. 

‘Perhaps one of the gentlemen likes to ride, sir,’ 
suggested the waiter, looking toward Mr. Winkle; very 
good saddle horses, sir—any of Mr. Wardle’s men coming 
to Rochester, bring ’em back, sir.’’ 

“The very thing,’’ said Mr. Pickwick. ‘‘Winkle, will 
you go on horseback?’’ 

Now Mr. Winkle did entertain considerable misgivings 
in the very lowest recesses of his own heart, relative to 
his equestrian skill; but, as he would not have them even 
suspected on any account, he at once replied with great 
hardihood, ‘‘Certainly. I should enjoy it, of all things.’’ 

Mr. Winkle had rushed upon his fate; there was no 
recourse. ‘‘Let them be at the door by eleven,’’ said 
Mr. Pickwick. 

‘‘Very well, sir,’’ replied the waiter. 

The waiter retired; the breakfast concluded; and the 
travelers ascended to their respective bedrooms, to pre- 
pare a change of clothing to take with them on their 
approaching expedition. 

Mr. Pickwick had made his preliminary arrangements, 
and was looking over the coffee-room blinds at the pas- 
sengers in the street, when the waiter entered and 
announced that the chaise was ready—an announcement 
which the vehicle itself confirmed by forthwith appearing 
before the coffee-room blinds aforesaid. 

It was a curious little green box on four wheels, with 
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a low place like a wine-bin for two behind, and an ele- 
vated perch for one in front, drawn by an immense brown 
horse, displaying great symmetry of bone. A hostler 
stood near, holding by the bridle another immense horse 
—apparently a near relative of the animal in the chaise— 
ready saddled for Mr. Winkle. 

‘Bless my soul!’’ said Mr. Pickwick, as they stood 
upon the pavement while the coats were being put in. 
‘‘Bless my soul! who’s to drive? I never thought of 
phenien 

‘‘Oh, you, of course,’’ said Mr. Tupman. 

‘‘Of course,’’ said Mr. Snodgrass. 

**T?’’ exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. 

‘Not the slightest fear, sir,’’ interposed the hostler. 
‘Warrant him quiet, sir; a hinfant in arms might drive 
Him,” 

‘‘He don’t shy, does he?’’ inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

‘“‘Shy, sir? He wouldn’t shy if he was to meet a 
vaggin-load. of monkeys, with their tails burnt off.’’ 

The last recommendation was indisputable. Mr. Tup- 
man and Mr. Snodgrass got into the bin; Mr. Pickwick 
ascended to his perch, and deposited his feet on a floor- 
clothed shelf, erected beneath it, for that purpose. 

‘‘Now, shiny Villiam,’’ said the hostler to the deputy 
hostler, ‘‘give the gen’Im’n the ribbons.’’ ‘‘Shiny Vill- 
iam’’—so-called, probably, from his sleek hair and oily 
countenance—placed the reins in Mr. Pickwick’s left 
hand; and the upper hostler thrust the whip into his 
right. 
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‘Wo —o!’’ cried Mr. Pickwick, as the tall quadruped 
evinced a decided inclination to back into the coffee-room 
window. 

‘“Wo—o!’’ echoed Mr. Tupman and Mr. Snodgrass 
from the bin. 

‘‘Oniy his playfulness, gen’lm’n,’’ said the head 
hostler, encouragingly; ‘‘jist kitch hold on him, 
Villiam.’? The deputy restrained the animal’s impetu- 
osity, and the principal ran to assist Mr. Winkle in 
mounting. 

‘“T’other side, sir, if you please.’’ 

‘‘Blowed if the gen’lm’n worn’t a-gettin’ up on the 
wrong side,’’ whispered a grinning post-boy, to the inex- 
pressibly gratified waiter. 

Mr. Winkle, thus instructed, climbed into his saddle, 
with about as much difficulty as he would have experi- 
enced in getting up the side of a first-rate man-of-war. 

‘“All right?’? inquired Mr. Pickwick, with an inward 
presentiment that it was all wrong. 

‘All right,’’ replied Mr. Winkle faintly. 

‘‘Let ’em go,’’ cried the hostler—‘‘hold him in, sir;’’ 
and away went the chaise, and the saddle-horse, with 
Mr. Pickwick on the box of the one, and Mr. Winkle on 
the back of the other, to the delight and gratification of 
the whole inn yard. 

‘¢What makes him go sideways?’’ said Mr. Snodgrass 
in the bin, to Mr. Winkle in the saddle. 

“‘T can’t imagine,’’ replied Mr. Winkle. His horse was 
drifting up the street in the most mysterious manner— 
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side first, with his head towards one side of the way, 
and his tail toward the other. 

Mr. Pickwick had no leisure to observe either this, or 
any other particular, the whole of his faculties being 
concentrated in the management of the animal attached 
to the chaise, who displayed various peculiarities, highly 
interesting to a bystander, but by no means equally 
amusing to any one seated behind him. Besides con- 
stantly jerking his head up, in a very unpleasant and 
uncomfortable manner, and tugging at the reins to an 
extent which rendered it a matter of great difficulty for 
Mr. Pickwick to hold them, he had a singular propensity 
for darting suddenly every now and then to the side of 
the road, then stopping short, and then rushing forward 
for some minutes, at a speed which it was wholly impos- 
sible to control. 

‘“What can he mean by this?’’ said Mr. Snodgrass, 
when the horse had executed this mancuvre for the 
twentieth: time. 

‘‘T don’t know,’’ replied Mr. Tupman; ‘‘it looks very 
like shying, don’t it?’’ Mr. Snodgrass was about to 
reply, when he was interrupted by a shout from Mr. 
Pickwick. 

‘‘Woo,’’ said that gentleman, ‘‘I have dropped my 
whip.’’ 

‘‘Winkle,’’ cried Mr. Snodgrass, as the equestrian 
came trotting up on the tall horse, with his hat over his 
ears, and shaking all over, as if he would shake to pieces, 
with the violence of the exercise. ‘‘Pick up the whip, 
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there’s a good fellow.’’ Mr. Winkle pulled at the bridle 
of the tall horse till he was black in the face; and having 
at length succeeded in stopping him, dismounted, handed 
the whip to Mr. Pickwick, and, grasping the reins, pre- 
pared to remount. 

Now, whether the tall horse, in the natural playfulness 
of his disposition, was desirous of having a little innocent 
recreation with Mr. Winkle, or whether it occurred to 
him that he could perform the journey as much to his 
own satisfaction without a rider as with one, are points 
upon which we can arrive at no definite and distinct con- 
clusion. By whatever motives the animal was actuated, 
certain it is that Mr. Winkle had no sooner touched the 
reins, than he slipped them over his head, and darted 
backward to their full length. 

“‘Poor fellow,’’ said Mr. Winkle, soothingly. ‘‘Poor 
fellow—good old horse.’’ The ‘‘poor fellow’’ was proof 
against flattery: the more Mr. Winkle tried to get nearer 
him, the more he sidled away; and, notwithstanding all 
kinds of coaxing and wheedling, there were Mr. Winkle 
and the good old horse going round and round each other 
for ten minutes; at the end of which time each was at 
precisely the same distance from the other as when they 
first commenced—an unsatisfactory sort of thing under 
any circumstances, but particularly so in a lonely road, 
where no assistance can be procured. 

‘What am I to do?’”’ shouted Mr. Winkle, after the 
dodging had been prolonged for a considerable time. 
‘¢What am I to do? I can’t get on him!”’ 
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‘You had better lead him till we come to a turnpike,”’ 
replied Mr. Pickwick from the chaise. 

“But he won’t come,’’ roared Mr. Winkle. ‘‘Do come 
and hold him.”’ 

Mr. Pickwick was the impersonation of kindness and 
humanity: he threw the reins on the horse’s back, and 
having descended from his seat, carefully drew the chaise 
into the hedge, lest anything should come along the road, 
and stepped back to the assistance of his distressed 
companion, leaving Mr. Tupman and Mr. Snodgrass in 
the vehicle. | 

The horse no sooner beheld Mr. Pickwick advancing 
towards him with the chaise whip in his hand, than he 
exchanged the rotatory motion in which he had previ- 
ously indulged, for a retrograde movement of so very 
determined a character that it at once drew Mr. Winkle, 
who was still at the end of the bridle, at a rather quicker 
rate than fast walking, in the direction from which they 
had just come. Mr. Pickwick ran to his assistance, but 
the faster Mr. Pickwick ran forward, the faster the horse 
ran backward. 

There was a great scraping of feet and kicking up of 
the dust; and at last Mr. Winkle, his arms being nearly 
pulled out of their sockets, fairly let go his hold. The 
horse paused, stared, shook his head, turned round, and 
quietly trotted home to Rochester, leaving Mr. Winkle 
and Mr. Pickwick gazing on each other. with countenances 
of blank dismay. A rattling noise at a little distance 
attracted their attention. They looked up. 
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“Bless my soul!’’ exclaimed the agonized Mr. Pick- 
wick. ‘‘There’s the other horse running away!’’ 

It was but too true. The animal was startled by the 
noise, and the reins were on his back. The result may 
be guessed. He tore off with the four-wheeled chaise 
behind him, and Mr. Tupman and Mr. Snodgrass in the 
four-wheeled chaise. The heat was a short one. Mr. 
Tupman threw himself into the hedge, Mr. Snodgrass 
followed his example, the horse dashed the four-wheeled 
chaise against a wooden bridge, separated the wheels 
from the body, and the bin from the perch; and finally 
stood stock-still to gaze upon the ruin he had made. 

The first care of the two unspilt friends was to extri- 
cate their unfortunate companions from their bed of 
quickset—a process which gave them the unspeakable 
satisfaction of discovering that they had sustained no 
injury, beyond sundry rents in their garments, and 
various lacerations from the brambles. The next thing 
to be done was to unharness the horse. This complicated 
process having been effected, the party walked slowly 
forward, leading the horse among them and abandoning 
the chaise to its fate. —From “Pickwick Papers.”’ 


Questions for Study 

1. How early do you recognize that this is to be a humorous 
sketch? Look out for all the little details that add to the fun. 

2. Notice how well Dickens makes you see and know the char- 
acters—even the waiter and the hostler. Tell what sort of man. 
each one is and how you think he looks. 

3. Describe in detail the scene that you can imagine most 
clearly. 
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A CHILD’S DREAM OF A STAR 


CHARLES DICKENS 


There was once a child, and he strolled about a good 
deal, and thought of a number of things. He had a 
sister, who was a child, too, and his constant companion. 
These two used to wonder all day long. They wondered 
at the beauty of the flowers; they wondered at the height 
and blueness of the sky; they wondered at the depth of 
the bright water; they wondered at the goodness of the 
power of God who made the lovely world. 

They used to say to one another sometimes, supposing 
all the children upon earth were to die, would the flowers, 
and the water, and the sky be sorry? They believed they 
would be sorry. For, said they, the buds are the children 
of the flowers, and the little playful streams that gambol 
down the hillsides are the children of the water; and the 
smallest bright specks playing at hide-and-seek in the 
sky all night, must surely be the children of the stars; 
and they would all be grieved to see their playmates, 
the children of men, no more. 

There was one clear shining star that used to come 
out in the sky before the rest, near the church spire, 
above the graves. It was larger and more beautiful, 
they thought, than all others, and every night they 
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watched for it, standing hand in hand at the window. 
Whoever saw it first, cried out, ‘‘I see the star!’’ And 
often they cried out both together, knowing so well when 
it would rise, and where. So they grew to be such friends 
with it, that before lying down in their beds, they always 
looked out once again, to bid it good night; and when 
they were turning around to sleep, they used to say, 
““God bless the star!’ 

But while she was very young, oh, very, very young, 
the sister drooped, and came to be so weak that she could 
no longer stand in the window at night; and then the 
child looked sadly out by himself, and when he saw the 
star, turned round and said to the patient, pale face on 
the bed, ‘‘I see the star!’’ and then-a: smile would come 
upon the face, and a little weak voice used to say, ‘‘God 
bless my brother and the star!’’ 

And so the time came, all too soon! when the child 
looked out alone, and when there was no face on the bed; 
and when there was a little grave among the graves, not 
there before; and when the star made long rays down 
toward him, as he saw it through his tears. 

Now, these rays were so bright, and they seemed to 
make such a shining way from earth to heaven, that when 
the child went to his solitary bed, he dreamed about the 
star; and dreamed that, lying where he was, he saw a 
train of people taken up that sparkling road by angels. 
And the star, opening, showed him a great world of light, 
where many more such angels waited to receive them. 

All these angels who were waiting turned their beam- 
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ing eyes upon the people who were carried up into the 
star; and some came out from the long rows in which 
they stood, and fell upon the people’s necks, and kissed 
them tenderly, and went away with them down avenues 
of light, and were so happy in their company, that lying 
in his bed he wept for joy. 

But there were many angels who did not go with them, 
and among them one he knew. The patient face that once 
had lain upon the bed was glorified and radiant, but his 
heart found out his sister among all the host. 

His sister’s angel lingered near the entrance of the 
star, and said to the leader among those who had brought 
the people thither :— 

“‘Ts my brother come?’’ 

And he said, ‘‘No.”’ 

She was turning hopefully away, when the child 
stretched out his arms, and cried, ‘‘O sister, I am here! 
Take me!’’ And then she turned her beaming eyes upon 
him and it was night; and the star was shining into the 
room, making long rays down toward him as he saw it 
through his tears. 

From that hour forth the child looked out upon the 
star as on the home he was to go to, when his time should 
come; and he thought that he did not belong to the earth 
alone, but to the star, too, because of his sister’s angel 
gone before. 

There was a baby born to be a brother to the child; 
and while he was so little that he never yet had spoken a 
word, he stretched his tiny form out on his bed and died. 
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Again the child dreamed of the opened star,.and of 
the company of angels, and the train of people, and the 
rows of angels with their beaming eyes all turned upon 
those people’s faces. 

Said his sister’s angel to the leader :— 

‘‘Is my brother come?’’ 

And he said, ‘‘Not that one, but another.’’ 

As the child beheld his brother’s angel in her arms, 
he cried: ‘‘O sister, I am here! Take me!’’ And she 
turned and smiled upon him, and the star was shining. 

He grew to be a young man, and was busy at his books, 
when an old servant came to him and said :— 

‘“Thy mother is no more. I bring her blessing on her 
darling son!”’ 

Again at night he saw the star, and all that former 
company. Said his sister’s angel to the leader :— 

‘‘Ts my brother come?’’ 

And he said, ‘‘Thy mother !’’ 

A mighty ery of joy went forth through all the star, 
because the mother was reunited to her two children. 
And he stretched out his arms and cried: ‘‘O mother, 
sister and brother, I am here! Take me!’’ And they 
answered him, ‘‘Not yet.’’ And the star was shining. 

He grew to be a man whose hair was turning gray, 
and he was sitting in his chair by the fireside, heavy with 
grief, and with his face bedewed with tears, when the 
star opened once again. 

Said his sister’s angel to the leader, ‘‘Is my brother 
come?”’ 
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And he said, ‘‘Nay, but his maiden daughter.’’ 

And the man who had been the child saw his daughter, 
newly lost to him, a celestial creature among those three, 
and he said, ‘‘My daughter’s head is on my sister’s 
bosom, and her arm is round my mother’s neck, and at 
her feet there is the baby of old time, and I can bear the 
parting from her, God be praised !’’ 

And the star was shining. 

Thus the child came to be an old man, and his once 
smooth face was wrinkled, and his steps were slow and 
feeble, and his back was bent. And one night as he lay 
upon his bed, his children standing round, he cried, as 
he had cried so long ago :— 

““T see the star!”’ 

‘They whispered one another, ‘‘He is dying.’’ 

And he said: ‘‘ITam. My age is falling from me like 
a garment, and I move toward the star as a child. And, 
O my Father, now I thank thee that it has so often opened 
to receive those dear ones who await me!’ 

And the star was shining; and it shines upon his grave. 


Questions for Study 


1. Why do you think this sketch, although it has neither 
rhythm nor rhyme, is really a poem? 

2. What is made more beautiful to you by this prose poem? 

3. What other authors have you read who wrote beautiful as 
well as humorous stories ? 
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SELLA 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


CG x vs i 


Hear now a legend of the days of old— 

The days when there were goodly marvels yet, 
When man to man gave willing faith, and loved 
A tale the better that ’twas wild and strange. 


Beside a pleasant dwelling ran a brook 
Scudding along a narrow channel, paved 
With green and yellow pebbles; yet full clear 
Its waters were, and colorless and cool, 
As fresh from granite rocks. A maiden oft 
Stood at the open window, leaning out, 
And listening to the sound the water made, 
A sweet, eternal murmur, still the same, 
And not the same; and oft, as spring came on, 
She gathered violets from its fresh moist bank, 
To place within her bower, and when the herbs 
Of summer drooped beneath the mid-day sun, 
She sat within the shade of a great rock, 
Dreamily listening to the streamlet’s song. 


Ripe were the maiden’s years; her stature showed 
Womanly beauty, and her clear, calm eye 
Was bright with venturous spirit, yet her face 
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Was passionless, like those by sculptor graved 
For niches in a temple. Lovers oft 

Had wooed her, but she only laughed at love, 
And wondered at the silly things they said. 
’Twas her delight to wander where wild vines 
O’erhang the river’s brim, to climb the path 
Of woodland streamlet to its mountain springs, 
To sit by gleaming wells and mark below 

The image of the rushes on its edge, 

And, deep beyond, the trailing clouds that slid . 
Across the fair blue space. No little fount 
Stole forth from hanging rock, or in the side 
Of hollow dell, or under roots of oak, 

No rill came trickling, with a stripe of green, 
‘Down the bare hill, that to this maiden’s eyes 
Was not familiar. Often did the banks 

Of river or of sylvan lakelet hear 

The dip of oars with which the maiden rowed 
Her shallop, pushing ever from the prow 

A crowd of long, light ripples toward the shore. 


Two brothers had the maiden, and she thought, 
Within herself: ‘‘I would I were like them; 
For then I might go forth alone, to trace 
The mighty rivers downward to the sea, 
And upward to the brooks that, through the year, 
Prattle to the cool valleys. I would know 
What races drink their waters; how their chiefs 
Bear rule, and how men worship there, and how 
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They build, and to what quaint device they frame, 
Where sea and river meet, their stately ships; 
What flowers are in their gardens, and what trees 
Bear fruit within their orchards; in what garb 
Their bowmen meet on holidays, and how 

Their maidens bind the waist and braid the hair. 
Here, on these hills, my father’s house o’erlooks 
Broad pastures grazed by flocks and herds, but there 
I hear they sprinkle the great plains with corn 
And watch its springing up, and when the green 
Is changed to gold, they cut the stems and bring 
The harvest in, and give the nations bread. 

And there they hew the quarry into shafts, 

And pile up glorious temples from the rock, 

And chisel the rude stones to shapes of men. 

All this I pine to see, and would have seen, 

But that I am a woman, long ago.’’ 


Thus in her wanderings did the maiden dream, 
Until, at length, one morn in early spring, 
When all the glistening fields lay white with frost, 
She came half breathless where her mother sat: 
“‘See, Mother dear,’’ said she, ‘‘what I have found, 
Upon our rivulet’s bank; two slippers, white 
As the mid-winter snow, and spangled o’er 
With twinkling points, like stars, and on the edge 
My name is wrought in silver; read,I pray, 
Sella, the name thy mother, now in heaven, 
Gave at my birth; and sure, they fit my feet 
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‘¢A dainty pair,’’ the prudent matron said, 

‘¢But thine they are not. We must lay them by 

For those whose careless hands have left them here; 
Or haply they were placed beside the brook 

To be a snare. I cannot see thy name 

Upon the border,—only characters 

Of mystic look and dim are there, like signs 

Of some strange art; nay, daughter, wear them not.”’ 


Then Sella hung the slippers in the porch 
Of that broad rustic lodge, and all who passed 
Admired their fair contexture, but none knew 
Who left them by the brook. And now, at length, 
May, with her flowers and singing birds, had gone, 
And on bright streams and into deep wells shone 
The high, mid-summer sun. One day, at noon, 
Sella was missed from the accustomed meal. 
They sought her in her favorite haunts, they looked 
By the great rock, and far along the stream, 
And shouted in the sounding woods her name. 
Night came, and forth the sorrowing household went 
With torches over the wide pasture-grounds 
To pool and thicket, marsh and briery dell, 
And solitary valley far away. 


The morning came, and Sella was not found. 
The sun climbed high; they sought her still; the noon, 
The hot and silent noon, heard Sella’s name, 
Uttered with a despairing cry, to wastes 
O’er which the eagle hovered. As the sun 
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Stooped toward the amber west to bring the close 
Of that sad second day, and, with red eyes, 
The mother sat within her home alone, 
Sella was at her side. A shriek of joy 
Broke the sad silence; glad, warm tears were shed, 
And words of gladness uttered. ‘‘Oh, forgive,”’ 
The maiden said, ‘‘that I could e’er forget 
Thy wishes for a moment. I just tried 
The slippers on, amazed to see them shaped 
So fairly to my feet, when, all at once, 
I felt my steps upborne and hurried on 
Almost as if with wings. A strange delight, 
Blent with a thrill of fear, o’ermastered me, 
And, ere I knew, my plashing steps were set 
Within the rivulet’s pebbly bed, and I 
Was rushing down the current. By my side 
Tripped one as beautiful as ever looked 
From white clouds in a dream; and, as we ran, 
She talked with musical voice and sweetly laughed. 
Gayly we leaped the crag and swam the pool, 
And swept with dimpling eddies round the rock, 
And glided between shady meadow banks. 
The streamlet, broadening as we went, became 
A swelling river, and we shot along 
By stately towns, and under leaning masts 
Of gallant barks, nor lingered by the shore 
Of blooming gardens; onward, onward still, 
The same strong impulse bore me till, at last, 
We entered the great deep, and passed below 
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His billows, into boundless spaces, lit 
With a green sunshine. Here were mighty groves 
Far down the ocean valleys, and between 
Lay what might seem fair meadows, softly tinged 
With orange and with crimson. Here arose 
Tall stems, that, rooted in the depths below, 
Swung idly with the motions of the sea; 
And here were shrubberies in whose mazy screen 
The creatures of the deep made haunt. My friend 
Named the strange growths, the pretty coralline, 
The dulse with crimson leaves, and streaming far, 
Sea-thong and sea-lace. Here the tangle spread 
Its broad, thick fronds, with pleasant bowers beneath; 
And oft we trod a waste of pearly sands, 
Spotted with rosy shells, and thence looked in 
At caverns of the sea whose rock-roofed halls 
Lay in blue twilight. As we moved along, 
The dwellers of the deep, in mighty herds, 
Passed by us, reverently they passed us by, 
Long trains of dolphins rolling through the brine, 
Huge whales, that drew the waters after them, 
A torrent stream, and hideous hammer-sharks, 
Chasing their prey. I shuddered as they came; 
Gently they turned aside and gave us room.”’ 
<~ 

Hereat broke in the mother, ‘‘Sella, dear, 
This is a dream, the idlest, vainest dream.’’ 

‘‘Nay, Mother, nay; behold this sea-green scarf, 
Woven of such threads as never human hand 
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Twined from the distaff. She who led my way 
Through the great waters bade me wear it home, 
A token that my tale is true. ‘And keep,’ 

She said, ‘the slippers thou hast found, for thou, 
When shod with them, shalt be like one of us, 
With power to walk at will the ocean-floor, 
Among its monstrous creatures, unafraid, 

And feel no longing for the air of heaven 

To fill thy lungs, and send the warm, red blood 
Along thy veins. But thou shalt pass the hours 
In dances with the sea-nymphs, or go forth, 

To look into the mysteries of the abyss 

Where never plummet reached. And thou shalt sleep 
Thy weariness away on downy banks 

Of sea-moss, where the pulses of the tide 

Shall gently lft thy hair, or thou shalt float 

On the soft currents that go forth and wind 
From isle to isle, and wander through the sea.’ 


‘‘So spake my fellow-voyager, her words 
Sounding like wavelets on a summer shore, 
And then we stopped beside a hanging rock 
With a smooth beach of white sands at its foot, 
Where three fair creatures like herself were set 
At their sea-banquet, crisp and juicy stalks, 
Culled from the ocean’s meadows, and the sweet 
Midrib of pleasant leaves, and golden fruits, 
Dropped from the trees that edge the southern isles, 
And gathered on the waves. Kindly they prayed 
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That I would share their meal, and I partook 
With eager appetite, for long had been 
My journey, and I left the spot refreshed. 


‘And then we wandered off amid the groves 
Of coral loftier than the growths of earth; 
The mightiest cedar lifts no.trunk like theirs, 
So huge, so high, toward heaven, nor overhangs 
Alleys and bowers so dim. We moved between 
Pinnacles of black rock, which, from beneath, 
Molten by inner fires, so said my guide, 
Gushed long ago into the hissing brine, 
That quenched and hardened them, and now they stand 
Motionless in the currents of the sea 
That part and flow around them. As we went, 
We looked into the hollows of the abyss, 
To which the never-resting waters sweep 
The skeletons of sharks, the long white spines 
Of narwhale and of dolphin, bones of men 
Shipwrecked, and mighty ribs of foundered barks. 
Down the blue pits we looked, and hastened on. 


‘‘But beautiful the fountains of the sea 
Sprang upward from its bed; the silvery jets 
Shot branching far into the azure brine, 

And where they mingled with it, the great deep 
Quivered and shook, as shakes the glimmering air 
Above a furnace. So we wandered through 
The mighty world of waters, till at length 
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I wearied of its wonders, and my heart 
Began to yearn for my dear mountain home. 
I prayed my gentle guide to lead me back 
To the upper air. ‘A glorious realm,’ I said, 
‘Is this thou openest to me; but I stray 
Bewildered in its vastness; these strange sights 
And this strange light oppress me. I must see 
The faces that I love, or I shall die.’ 
‘‘She took my hand, and, darting through the waves, 
Brought me to where the stream, by which we came, 
Rushed into the main ocean. Then began 
A slower journey upward. Wearily 
We breasted the strong current, climbing through 
The rapids tossing high their foam. The night 
Came down, and, in the clear depth of a pool, 
Edged with o’erhanging rock, we took our rest 
Till morning; and I slept, and dreamed of home 
And thee. A pleasant sight the morning showed; 
The green fields of this upper world, the herds 
That grazed the bank, the light on the red clouds, 
The trees, with all their host of trembling leaves, 
‘Lifting and lowering to the restless wind 
Their branches. As I awoke I saw them all 
From the clear stream; yet strangely was my heart 
Parted between the watery world and this, 
And as we journeyed upward, oft I thought 
Of marvels I had seen, and stopped and turned, 
And lingered, till I thought of thee again; 
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And then again I turned and clambered up 
The rivulet’s murmuring path, until we came 
Beside this cottage door. There tenderly 
My fair conductor kissed me, and I saw 

Her face no more. I took the slippers off. 
Oh! with what deep delight my lungs drew in 
The air of heaven again, and with what joy 

I felt my blood bound with its former glow; 
And now I never leave thy side again.’’ 


So spoke the maiden Sella, with large tears 
Standing in her mild eyes, and in the porch 
Replaced the slippers. %e 
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Autumn came and went; 
The winter passed; another summer warmed 
The quiet pools; another autumn tinged 
The grape with red, yet while it hung unplucked, 
The mother ere her time was carried forth 
To sleep among the solitary hills. 

A long still sadness settled on that home 

Among the mountains. The stern father there 
Wept with his children, and grew soft of heart, 
And Sella, and the brothers twain, and one 
Younger than they, a sister fair and shy, 
Strewed the new grave with flowers, and round it set 
Shrubs that all winter held their lively green. 
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Time passed; the grief with which their hearts were 
wrung 

Waned to a gentle sorrow. Sella, now, 

Was often absent from the patriarch’s board; 

The slippers hung no longer in the porch; 

And sometimes after summer nights her couch 

Was found unpressed at dawn, and well they knew 

That she was wandering with the race who make 

Their dwelling in the waters. Oft her looks 

Fixed on blank space, and oft the ill-suited word 

Told that her thoughts were far away. In vain 

Her brothers reasoned with her tenderly. 

‘‘Oh leave not thus thy kindred;’’ so they prayed: 

~“Toear Sella, now that she who gave us birth 

Is in her grave, oh go not hence, to seek 

Companions in that strange cold realm below, 

For which God made not us nor thee, but stay 

To be the grace and glory of our home.’’ 

- She looked at them with those mild eyes and wept, 

But said no word in answer, nor refrained 

From those mysterious wanderings that filled 

Their loving hearts with a perpetual pain. 


And now the younger sister, fair and shy, 
Had grown to early womanhood, and one 
Who loved her well had wooed her for his bride, 
And she had named the wedding day. The herd 
Had given its fatlings for the marriage feast; 
The roadside garden and the secret glen © 
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Were rifled of their sweetest flowers to twine 

The door posts, and to lie among the locks 

Of maids, the wedding guests; and from the boughs 
Of mountain orchards had the fairest fruit 

Been plucked to glisten in the canisters. 


Then, trooping over hill and valley, came 
Matron and maid, grave men and smiling youths, 
Like swallows gathering for their autumn flight. 

In costumes of that simpler age they came, 
That gave the limbs large play, and wrapt the form 
In easy folds, yet bright with glowing hues 
As suited holidays. All hastened on 
To that glad bridal. There already stood 
The priest prepared to say the spousal rite, 
And there the harpers in due order sat, 
And there the singers. Sella, midst them all, 
Moved strangely and serenely beautiful, 
With clear blue eyes, fair locks, and brow and cheek 
Colorless as the lily of the lakes, 
Yet moulded to such shape as artists give 
To beings of immortal youth. Her hands 
Had decked her sister for the bridal hour 
With chosen flowers, and lawn whose delicate threads 
Vied with the spider’s spinning. There she stood 
With such a gentle pleasure in her looks 
As might beseem a river-nymph’s soft eyes 
Gracing a bridal of the race whose flocks 
Were pastured on the borders of her stream. 
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She smiled, but from that calm sweet face the smile ° 
Was soon to pass away. That very morn 
The elder of the brothers, as he stood 
Upon the hillside, had beheld the maid, 
Emerging from the channel of the brook, 
With three fresh water lilies in her hand, 
Wring dry her dripping locks, and in a cleft 
Of hanging rock, beside a screen of boughs, 
Bestow the spangled slippers. None before } 
Had known where Sella hid them. Then she laid 
The light brown tresses smooth, and in them twined 
The lily buds, and hastily drew forth 
And threw across her shoulders a light robe 
Wrought for the bridal, and with bounding steps 
Ran toward the lodge. The youth beheld and marked 
The spot and slowly followed from afar. 


Now had the marriage rite been said; the bride 
Stood in the blush that from her burning cheek 
Glowed down the alabaster neck, as morn 
Crimsons the pearly heaven halfway to the west. 
At once the harpers struck their chords; a gush 
Of music broke upon the air; the youths 
All started to the dance. Among them moved 
The queenly Sella with a grace that seemed 
Caught from the swaying of the summer sea. 
The young drew forth the elders to the dance, 
Who joined it half abashed, but when they felt 
The joyous music tingling in their veins, 
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They called for quaint old measures, which they trod 
As gayly as in youth, and far abroad 

Came through the open windows cheerful shouts 
And bursts of laughter. They who heard the sound 
Upon the mountain footpaths paused and said, 

‘‘A merry wedding.’’ Lovers stole away 

That sunny afternoon to bowers that edged 

The garden walks, and what was whispered there 


The lovers of these later times can guess. 
v 
Meanwhile the brothers, when the merry din 


Was loudest, stole to where the slippers lay, 

And took them thence, and followed down the brook 
To where a little rapid rushed between 

Its borders of smooth rock, and dropped them in. 
The rivulet, as they touched its face, flung up 

Its small bright waves like hands, and seemed to take 
The prize with eagerness and draw it down. 

They, gleaming through the waters as they went, 
And striking with light sound the shining stones, 


Slid down the stream. The brothers looked and watched 


And listened with full beating hearts, till now 
The sight and sound had passed, and silently 
And half repentant hastened to the lodge. 


The sun was near his set; the music rang 
Within the dwelling still, but the mirth waned; 


For groups of guests were sauntering toward their homes 


Across the fields, and far, on hillside paths, 
Gleamed the white robes of maidens. Sella grew 
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Weary of the long merriment; she thought 

Of her still haunts beneath the soundless sea, 

And all unseen withdrew and sought the cleft 
Where she had laid the slippers. They were gone. 
She searched the secret cleft, and next she stooped 
And with spread palms felt carefully beneath 

The tufted herbs and bushes, and again, 

And yet again she searched the rocky cleft. 

‘‘Who could have taken them?’’ That question cleared 
The mystery. She remembered suddenly 
That when the dance was in its gayest whirl, 

Her brothers were not seen, and when, at length, 
They reappeared, the elder joined the sports 

With shouts of boisterous mirth, and from her eye 
The younger shrank in silence. ‘‘Now, I know 

The guilty ones,’’ she said, and left the spot, 

And stood before the youths with such a look 

Of anguish and reproach that well they knew 

Her thought, and almost wished the deed undone. 


Frankly they owned the charge: ‘‘And pardon us; 
We did it all in love; we could not bear 
That the cold world of waters and the strange 
Beings that dwell within it should beguile 
Our sister from us.’’ Then they told her all; 
How they had seen her stealthily bestow 
The slippers in the cleft, and how by stealth 
They took them thence and bore them down the brook, 
And dropped them in, and how the eager waves 
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Gathered and drew them down: but at that word 
The maiden shrieked—a broken-hearted shriek— 
And all who heard it shuddered and turned pale 
At the despairing cry, and ‘‘They are gone,”’ 
She said, ‘‘gone—gone forever. Cruel ones! 
’Tis you who shut me out eternally 

From that serener world which I had learned 

To love so well. Why took ye not my life? 

Ye cannot know what ye have done.’’ She spake, 
And hurried to her chamber, and the guests 
Who yet had lingered silently withdrew. 


The brothers followed to the maiden’s bower, 
But with a calm demeanor, as they came, 
She met them at the door. ‘‘The wrong is great,’’ 
She said, ‘‘that ye have done me, but no power 
Have ye to make it less, nor yet to soothe 
My sorrow; I shall bear it as I may, 
The better for the hours that I have passed 
In the calm region of the middle sea. 
Go, then. I need you not.’’ They, overawed, 
Withdrew from that grave presence. Then her tears 
Broke forth a flood, as when the August cloud, 
Darkening, beside the mountain, suddenly 
Melts into streams of rain. That weary night 
She paced her chamber, murmuring as she walked, 
‘‘O peaceful region of the middle sea! 
O azure bowers and grots, in which I loved 
To roam and rest! Am J to long for you, 
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And think how strangely beautiful ye are, 

Yet never see you more? And dearer yet, . 

Ye gentle ones in whose sweet company 

I trod the shelly pavements of the deep, 

And swam its currents, creatures with calm eyes 
Looking the tenderest love, and voices soft 

As ripple of light waves along the shore, 
Uttering the tenderest words! Oh! ne’er again 
Shall I, in your mild aspects, read the peace 
That dwells within, and vainly shall I pine 

To hear your sweet low voices. Haply now 

Ye miss me in your deep-sea home, and think 
Of me with pity, as of one condemned 

To haunt this upper world, with its harsh sounds 
And glaring lights, its withering heats, its frosts, 
Cruel and killing, its delirious strifes, 

And all its feverish passions, till I die.’’ 


So mourned she the long night, and when the morn 
Brightened the mountains, from her lattice looked 
‘The maiden on a world that was to her 
A desolate and dreary waste. That day 
She passed in wandering by the brook that oft 
Had been her pathway to the sea, and still 
Seemed, with its cheerful murmur, to invite 
Her footsteps thither. ‘‘Well may’st thou rejoice, 
Fortunate stream!’’ she said, ‘‘and dance along 
Thy bed, and make thy course one ceaseless strain 
_ Of music, for thou journeyest toward the deep, 
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To which I shall return no more.’”’? The night 
Brought her to her lone chamber, and she knelt 
And prayed, with many tears, to Him whose hand 
Touches the wounded heart and it is healed. 

With prayer there came new thoughts and new desires. 
She asked for patience and a deeper love 

For those with whom her lot was henceforth cast, 
And that in acts of mercy she might lose 

The sense of her own sorrow. When she rose 

A weight was lifted from her heart. She sought 
Her couch, and slept a long and peaceful sleep. 

At morn she woke to a new life. Her days 
Henceforth were given to quiet tasks of good 

In the great world. Men hearkened to her words, 
And wondered at their wisdom and obeyed, 

And saw how beautiful the law of love 

Can make the cares and toils of daily life. 


Still did she love to haunt the springs and brooks, 

As in her cheerful childhood, and she taught 

‘The skill to pierce the soil and meet the veins 

Of clear cold water winding underneath, 

And eall them forth to daylight. From afar 

She bade men bring the rivers on long rows 

Of pillared arches to the sultry town, 

And on the hot air of the summer fling 

The spray of dashing fountains. To relieve 

Their weary hands, she showed them how to tame 

The rushing stream, and make him drive the wheel 
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That whirls the humming millstone and that wields 
The ponderous sledge. The waters of the cloud, 
That drench the hillside in the time of rains, — 
Were gathered at her bidding into pools, 

And in the months of drought led forth again, 

In glimmering rivulets, to refresh the vales, 

Till the sky darkened with returning showers. 


So passed her life, a long and blameless life, 
And far and near her name was named with love 
And reverence. Still she kept, as age came on, 
Her stately presence; still her eyes looked forth 
From under their calm brows as brightly clear 
As the transparent wells by which she sat 
So oft in childhood. Still she kept her fair 
Unwrinkled features, though her locks were white. 
A hundred times had summer, since her birth, 
Opened the water lily on the lakes, 

So old traditions tell, before she died. 

A hundred cities mourned her, and her death 

Saddened the pastoral valleys. By the brook, 

That bickering ran beside the cottage door 

Where she was born, they reared her monument. 

Ere long the current parted and flowed round 

The marble base, forming a little isle, 

And there the flowers that love the running stream, 

Iris and orchis, and the cardinal flower, 

Crowded and hung caressingly around 

The stone engraved with Sella’s honored name. 
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Notes 


Coraline (kor’-a-lin) : a sea plant having a coral-red color. 
Dulse (dils) : a coarse red seaweed. 


Questions for Study 
Part ONE 


1. Choose for reading the passages descriptive of the most 
beautiful details that Sella enjoyed. Which of these details 
have you seen? What have you seen that help you to under- 
stand the others? 

2. What do you lke best about Sella? about her adventure? 

3. In this unrhymed verse, called ‘‘blank verse,’’ you can get 
very beautiful effects by letting the voice pause in the proper 
places. Practice reading aloud the passage that you like best. 


Part Two 


1. Can you justify what the brother did? 

2. Tell what you think of the way Sella finally accepted the 
loss of her slippers? When have you, or when should you have, 
accepted some loss in the same way instead of ‘‘erying over 
spilt milk’’? 

3. What beauties did Sella find to replace those she had lost? 
Which was the more unselfish, the younger or the older Sella? 
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THE SPORTSMAN 
OWEN JOHNSON 


The house championships had gone on until the Wood- 
hull and the Kennedy emerged for the final conflict. The 
experience gained in these contests, for on such occasions 
Stover played with his House team, had sharpened his 
powers of analysis and given him a needed acquaintance 
with the sudden, shifting crises of actual play. 

Now, the one darling desire of Stover, next to winning 
the fair opinion of his captain, was the rout of the Wood- 
hull, of which Tough McCarty was the captain and his 
old acquaintances of the miserable days at the Green 
were members—Cheyenne Baxter, the Coffee-colored 
Angel, and Butsey White. This aggregation, counting 
as it did two members of the ’Varsity, was strong, but 
the Kennedy, with P. Lentz and the Waladoo Bird and 
Pebble Stone, the Gutter Pup, Lovely Mead, and Stover, 
all of the scrub, had a slight advantage. : 

Stover used to dream of mornings, in the lagging hours 
of recitation, of the contest and the sweet humiliation 
of his ancient foes. He would play like a demon, he 
would show them, Tough McCarty and the rest, what it 
was to be up against the despised Dink Stover—and 
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dreaming thus he used to say to himself, with suddenly 
tense arms: 

““Gee, I only wish McCarty would play back of the 
line so I could get a chance at him!’’ 

But on Tuesday, during the ’Varsity practice, sud- 
denly as a scrimmage ended and sifted open a ery went 
up. Ned Banks, left end on the ’Varsity, was seen lying 
on the ground after an attempt to rise. They gathered 
about him with grave faces, while Mr. Ware bent over 
him in anxious examination. 

“What is it?’’ said the captain, with serious face. 

*‘Something wrong with his ankle; can’t tell yet just 
what.’? ¢ 

“Tl play Saturday, Garry,’’ said Banks, gritting his 
teeth. ‘‘I’ll be ready by then. It’s nothing much.”’ 

The subs carried him off the field with darkened faces 
—the last hopes of victory seemed to vanish. The gloom 
spread thickly through the school; even Dink, for a time, 
forgot the approaching hour of his revenge in the great 
catastrophe. The next morning a little comfort was 
given them in the report of Doctor Charlie that there 
was no sprain but only a slight wrenching, which, if all 
went well, would allow him to start the game. But the 
consolation was scant. What chance had Banks in an 
Andover game? There would have to be a shift; but 
what? ... 

The captain, looking indeed very serious, arrived, sur- 
veyed the group and called Stover out. Dink, surprised, 
jumped up, saying: 
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‘You want me, sir?’’ 


Se Caen 

Cockrell put his arm under Stover’s and quietly drew 
him away. 

‘‘Stover,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve got bad news for you.’’ 

“‘For me?’’ 


“Yes. I’m not going to let you go into the Woodhull 
game this afternoon.”’ 

Stover received the news as though it had been the 
death of his entire family, immediate and distant. His 
throat choked, he tried to say something and did not 
dare trust himself. 

“‘T’m sorry, my boy—but we’re up against it, and I 
can’t take any risks now of your getting hurt.’’ 

‘‘Tt means the game,’’ said Dink at last. 

Pm arraids0.72 

‘‘“We’ve no one to put in my place—no one but Beek- 
stein Hall,’’ said Stover desperately. ‘‘Oh, please, sir, 
let me play; I’ll be awfully careful. It’s only a House 
game”? Vv 

‘‘Humph—yes, I know these House games. I’m sorry, 
but there’s no help for it.’’ 

‘‘But I’m only a scrub, sir,’’ said Stover, pleading 
hard. 

‘““We’re going to play you at end,’’ said Cockrell 
suddenly, seeing he did not understand, ‘‘just as soon 
as we have to take Banks out; and Heaven only knows 
when that’ll be.’’ 

Dink was aghast. 


‘*You’re not going—you’re not going—’’ he tried to 
speak, and stopped. 

‘Yes, we’ve talked it over and that seems best. es 

“‘Oh, but I’m so light.’’ 

The captain watched the terror-stricken look in his 
face and was puzzled. 

‘‘What’s the matter? You’re not getting shaky?”’ 

‘*Oh, no, sir,’’ said Dink, ‘‘it’s not that. It—it seems 
so awful that you’ve got to put me in.’’ 

‘*You’re better, my boy, than you think,”’ said Cockrell, 
smiling a little, ‘‘and you’re going to be better than you 
know how. Now you understand why you’ve got to keep 
on the sidelines this afternoon. You’re too fragile to 
take risks on.’’ 

““Yes, I understand.’’ 

“Tt comes hard, doesn’t it?’’ 

““Yes, sir, it does, very hard.’’ 

When the Kennedy and the Woodhull lined up for 
play an hour later little Pebble Stone was at end in place 
of Stover, who watched from his post as linesman the 
contest that was to have been his opportunity. He heard 
nothing of the buzzing comments behind, of the cheers or 
the shouted entreaties. Gaze fixed and heart in throat, 
he followed the swaying tide of battle, imprisoned, pow- 
erless to rush in and stem the disheartening advance. 

The teams, now more evenly matched, both showed the 
traces of tense nerves in the frequent fumbling that kept 
the ball changing sides and prevented a score during the 
first half. 
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In the opening of the second half, by a lucky recovery 
of a blocked kick, the Kennedy scored a touchdown, but 
failed to kick the goal, making the score four to nothing. 
The Woodhull then began a determined assault upon the 
Kennedy’s weak end. Stover, powerless, beheld little 
Pebble Stone, fighting like grim death, carried back and 
back five, ten yards at a time as the Woodhull swept up 
the field. 

‘*Tt’s the only place they can gain,’’ he cried in his soul 
in bitter iteration. 

He looked around and caught the eye of Captain 
Cockrell and sent him a mute, agonizing, fruitless appeal. 

‘“Kennedy’s ball,’? came the sharp cry of Slugger 
Jones, the umpire. 

Dink looked up and felt the blood come back to his 
body again—on the twenty-five-yard line there had been 
a fumble and the advance was checked. Twice again the 
battered end of the Kennedy was forced back for what 
seemed certain touchdowns, only to be saved by loose 
work on the Woodhull’s part. It was getting dark and 
the half was ebbing fast—three minutes more to play. A 
fourth time the Woodhull furiously attacked the breach, 
gaining at every rush over the light opposition, past the 
forty-yard line, past the twenty-yard mark and trium- 
phantly, in the last minute of play, over the goal for a 
touchdown. The ball had been downed well to the right 
of the goal posts and the trial for goal was an unusually 
difficult one. The score was a tie, everything depended 
on the goal that, through the dusk, Tough McCarty was 
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carefully sighting. Dink, heartbroken, despairing, lean- 
ing on his linesman’s staff, directly behind the ball, 
waited for the long, endless moments to be over. Then 
there was a sudden movement of McCarty’s body, a wild 
rush from the Kennedy and the ball shot high in the air 
and, to Stover’s horror, passed barely inside the farther 


goalpost. 
‘‘No goal,’’ said Slugger Jones. ‘‘Time’s up.”’ 
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Dink raised his head in surprise, scarcely crediting 
-what he had heard. The Woodhull team were furiously 
disputing the decision, encouraged by audible comments 
from the spectators. Slugger Jones, surrounded by a 
contesting, vociferous mass, suddenly swept them aside 
-and began to take the vote of the officials. 

‘‘Kiefer, what do you say?”’ 

Cap Kiefer, referee, shook his head. 

‘‘T’m sorry, Slugger, it was close, very close, but it 
did seem a goal to me.’’ 

“Tug, what do you say?”’ 

‘‘Goal, sure,’’ said Tug Wilson, linesman for the 
‘Woodhull. At this, jeers and hoots broke out from the 
Kennedy. 

‘““Of course he’l! say that!’’ 

“‘We’s from the Woodhull.’’ 

‘“What do you think?’’ 

‘* Justice !’’ 

‘‘Hold up, hold up, now,’’ said Slugger Jones, more 
excited than any one else. ‘‘Don’t get excited; it’s up 
to your own man. Dink, was it a goal or no goal?’’ 

Stover suddenly found himself in a whirling, angry 
mass—the decision of the game in his own hands. He 
‘saw the faces of Tough McCarty and the Coffee-Colored 
Angel in the blank crowd about him and he saw the sneer 
on their faces as they waited for his answer. Then he 
saw the faces of his own team-mates and knew what they, 
‘in their frenzy, expected from him. 

He hesitated. 


‘‘Goal or no goal?’’ cried the umpire, for the second 
time. 

Then suddenly, face to face with the hostile mass, the 
fighting blood came to Dink. Something cold went up 
his back. He looked once more above the riot, to the 
shadowy posts, trying to forget Tough McCarty, and 
then, with a snap to his jaws, he answered: 

‘* Goal.’ 


—From “The Varmint.’” 


Questions for Study 


1. What do you especially like about Stover? What do you 
think of his reasons for wanting to beat the Woodhull? Why 
was his temptation so unusually hard? What do you think the 
Kennedy boys said and did afterward? 

2. Judging merely from this sketch, what do you expect 
Stover to do in the Andover game? After expressing your own 
guess, you will enjoy reading the next chapters of ‘‘The Var- 
mint.’’ 

3. What differences do you see between the American school 
life and that of the English school of a hundred years ago, as. 
shown in ‘‘Tom Brown at Rubgy?’’ 


THE QUALITY OF MERCY 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


The quality of mercy is not strain’d. 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath. It is twice blest: 
if, 


Tt blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 
'Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown. 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings; 
But mercy is above the sceptred sway ; 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings; 
It is an attribute to God himself; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this, 
That, in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation. We do pray for mercy, 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. 

—From ‘‘The Merchant of Venice.’’ 


Questions for Study 


1. In what sense has the one who gives mercy the greater 
blessing? Why is mercy greater than kingly power? Is it 
equally beautiful in the lowly and in the mighty? 

2. What sentence in the Lord’s Prayer is suggested by the 
last lines? Is it wise that we should demand only justice for 
ourselves but temper our own justice with mercy ? 

3. Why do you think this is one of the most widely known and 
quoted passages in literature ? 


YUSSOUF 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


A stranger came one night to Yussouf’s tent, 

Saying, ‘‘Behold one outcast and in dread, 

Against whose life the bow of power is bent, 

Who flies, and hath not where to lay his head; 

I comre to thee for shelter and for food, 

To Yussouf, called through all our. tribes ‘The Good.’ ”’ 


“‘This tent is mine,’’ said Yussouf, ‘‘but no more 
Than it is God’s; come in, and be at peace; 
Freely shalt thou partake of all my store 

As I of His: who buildeth over these 

Our tents His glorious roof of night and day, 
And at whose door none ever yet heard ‘Nay.’ ’’ 


So Yussouf entertained his guest that night, 
And, waking him ere day, said: ‘‘Here is gold; 
My swiftest horse is saddled for thy flight; 
Depart before the prying day grow bold.’’ 

As one lamp lights another, nor grows less, 

So nobleness enkindleth nobleness. 


That inward light the stranger’s face made grand, 
Which shines from all self-conquest; kneeling low, 
He bowed his forehead upon Yussouf’s hand, 
Sobbing: ‘‘O Sheik, I cannot leave thee so; 
I will repay thee; all this thou hast done 
Unto that Ibrahim who slew thy son!’’ 
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‘‘Take thrice the gold,’’ said Yussouf, ‘‘for with thee 
Into the desert, never to return, 

My one black thought shall ride away from me; 
First-born, for whom by day and night I yearn, 
Balanced and just are all of God’s decrees; 

Thou art avenged, my first-born, sleep in peace!’’ _ 


Note 
Sheik (shék): a title of respect among the Arabs. 


Questions for Study 


1. Why is it that most people have an impulse to shelter and 
protect the fugitive? Is the impulse praiseworthy ? 

2. What about Yussouf’s hospitality makes you especially 
think he deserves to be called ‘‘The Good’’? Could you have 
refrained, as he did, from inquiry ? 

3. Give instances to show that ‘‘nobleness enkindleth noble- 
ness’’ and that ‘‘self-conquest’’ glorifies. 

4. Explain why Yussouf’s ‘‘one black thought’’ was lost and 
how the son was avenged. 
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THE BUFFALO HUNT 
FRANCIS PARKMAN 


The country before us was now thronged with buffalo, 
and a sketch of the manner of hunting them will not be 
out of place. There are two methods commonly prac- 
ticed, ‘‘running’’ and ‘‘approaching.’’ The chase on 
horseback, which goes by the name of ‘‘running,’’ is 
the more violent and dashing mode of the two, that is 
to say, when the buffalo are in one of their wild moods; 
for otherwise it is tame enough. A practised and skil- 
ful hunter, well mounted, will sometimes kill five or six 
cows in a single chase, loading his gun again and again 
as his horse rushes through the tumult. In attacking a 
small band of buffalo, or in separating a single animal 
from the herd and assailing it apart from the rest, there 
is less excitement and less danger. In fact, the animals 
are at times so stupid and lethargic that there is little 
sport in killing them. 

With a bold and well-trained horse the hunter may 
ride so close to the buffalo that. as they gallop side by 
side he may touch him with his hand; nor is there much 
danger in this as long as the buffalo’s strength and 
breath continue unabated; but when he becomes tired 
and can no Jonger run with ease, when his tongue lolls 
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out and the foam flies from his jaws, then the hunter 
had better keep a more respectful distance; the distressed 
brute may turn upon him at any instant, and especially 
at the moment when he fires his gun. The horse then 
leaps aside, and the hunter has need of a tenacious seat 
in the saddle, for if he is thrown to the ground there is 
no hope for him. When he sees his attack defeated, the 
buffalo resumes his flight, but if the shot is well directed 
he soon stops; for a few moments he stands still, then 
totters and falls heavily upon the prairie. 

The chief difficulty in running buffalo, as it seems to 
me, is that of loading the gun or pistol at full gallop. 
Many hunters for convenience sake carry three or four 
bullets in the mouth; the powder is poured down the 
muzzle of the piece, the bullet dropped in after it, the 
stock struck hard upon thé pommel of the saddle, and the 
work is done. The danger of this is obvious. Should 
the blow on the pommel fail to send the bullet home, or 
should the bullet, in the act of aiming, start from its 
place and roll towards the muzzle, the gun would prob- 
ably burst in discharging. Many a shattered hand and 
worse casualties besides have been the result of such 
an accident. To obviate it, some hunters make use of a 
ramrod, usually hung by a string from the neck, but this 
materially increases the difficulty of loading. The bows 
and arrows which the Indians use in running buffalo 
have many advantages over firearms, and even white 
men occasionally employ them. 

The danger of the chase arises not so much, from the 
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- onset of the wounded animal as from the nature of the 
ground which the hunter must ride over. The prairie 
does not always present a smooth, level and uniform 
surface; very often it is broken with hills and hollows, 
intersected by ravines, and in the remoter parts studded 
by the stiff wild-sage bushes. The most formidable 
obstructions, however, are the burrows of wild animals, 
wolves, badgers, and particularly prairie-dogs, with 
whose holes the ground for a very great extent is fre- 
quently honeycombed. In the blindness of the chase the 
hunter rushes over it unconscious of danger; his horse, 
at full career, thrusts his leg deep into one of the bur- 
rows; the bone snaps, the rider is hurled forward to the 
ground and probably killed. Yet accidents in buffalo 
running happen less frequently than one would suppose; 
in the recklessness of the chase, the hunter enjoys all the 
impunity of a drunken man, and may ride in safety over 
gullies and declivities, where, should he attempt to pass 
in his sober senses, he would infallibly break his neck. 
The method of ‘‘approaching,’’ being practised on foot, 
has many advantages over that of ‘‘running’’; in the 
former, one neither breaks down his horse nor endangers 
his own life; he must be cool, collected and watchful; 
must understand the buffalo, observe the features of the 
country and the course of the wind, and be well skilled 
in using the rifle. The buffalo are strange animals; 
sometimes they are so stupid and infatuated that a man 
may walk up to them in full sight on the open prairie, and 
even shoot several of their number before the rest will 
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think it necessary to retreat. At another moment they 
will be so shy and wary that in order to approach them 
the utmost skill, experience and judgment are neces- 
SARVey sie ss | 

The next day was one of activity and excitement, for 
about ten o’clock the man in advance shouted the glad- 
dening cry of buffalo, buffalo! and in the hollow of the 
prairie just below us, a band of bulls were grazing. The 
temptation was irresistible, and Shaw and I rode down 
upon them. ... 

We had gone scarcely a mile when we saw an imposing 
spectacle. From the river-bank on the right, away over 
the swelling prairie on the left, and in front as far as 
the eye could reach, was one vast host of buffalo. The 
outskirts of the herd were within a quarter of a mile. 
In many parts they were crowded so densely together 
that in the distance their rounded backs presented a 
surface of uniform blackness; but elsewhere they were 
more scattered, and from amid the multitude rose little 
columns of dust where some of them were rolling on the 
ground. Here and there a battle was going forward 
among the bulls. We could distinctly see them rushing 
against each other, and hear the clattering of their horns 
and their hoarse bellowing. .. . 

‘‘Keep down that hollow,’’ said Henry, ‘‘and then 
they won’t see you till you get close to them.’’ 

The hollow was a kind of wide ravine; it ran obliquely 
towards the buffalo, and we rode at a canter along the 
bottom until it became too shallow; then we bent close 
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to our horses’ necks, and, at last, finding that it could 
no longer conceal us, came out of it and rode directly 
towards the herd. It was within gunshot; before its 
outskirts, numerous grizzly old bulls were scattered, 
holding guard over their females. They glared at us 
in anger and astonishment, walked towards us a few 
yards, and then turning slowly round, retreated at a 
trot which afterwards broke into a clumsy gallop. 

In an instant the main body caught the alarm. The 
buffalo began to crowd away from the point towards 
which we were approaching, and a gap was opened in 
the side of the herd. We entered it, still restraining our 
excited horses. Every instant the tumult was thickening. 
The buffalo, pressing together in large bodies, crowded 
away from us on every hand. In front and on either 
side we could see dark columns and masses, half hidden 
by clouds of dust, rushing along in terror and confusion, 
and hear the tramp and clattering of ten thousand hoofs. 
That countless multitude of powerful brutes, ignorant 
of their own strength, were flying in a panic from the 
approach of two feeble horsemen. To remain quiet 
longer was impossible. 

‘““Take that band on the left,’’ said Shaw; ‘‘I’ll take 
these in front.’’ @ 

He sprang off, and I saw no more of him. A heavy 
Indian whip was fastened by a band to my wrist; I swung 
it into the air and lashed my horse’s flank with all the 
strength of my arm. Away she darted, stretching close 
to the ground, I could see nothing but a cloud of dust 
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before me, but I knew that it concealed a band of many 
hundreds of buffalo. In a moment I was in the midst 
of the cloud, half suffocated by the dust and stunned by 
the trampling of the flying herd; but I was drunk with 
the chase and cared for nothing but the buffalo. Very 
soon a long dark mass became visible, looming through 
the dust; then I could distinguish each bulky carcass, 
the hoofs flying out beneath, the short tails held rigidly 
erect. In a moment I was so close that I could have 
touched them with my gun. 

Suddenly, to my amazement, the hoofs were jerked 
upwards, the tails flourished in the air, and amid a 
cloud of dust the buffalo seemed to sink into the earth 
before me. One vivid impression of that instant remains 
upon my mind. JI remember looking down upon the backs 
of several buffalo dimly visible through the dust. We 
had run unawares upon a ravine. At that moment I 
was not the most accurate judge of depth and width, 
but when I passed it on my return, I found it about 
twelve feet deep and not quite twice as wide at the bottom. 
It was impossible to stop; I would have done so gladly if 
I could; so, half sliding, half plunging, down went the 
little mare. She came down on her knees in the loose 
sand at the bottom; I was pitched forward against her 
neck and nearly thrown over her head among the buffalo, 
who amid dust and confusion came tumbling in all 
around. The mare was on her feet in an instant and 
scrambling like a cat up the opposite side. I thought for 
a moment that she would have fallen back and crushed 
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me, but with a violent effort she clambered out and 
gained the hard prairie above. Glancing back, I saw 
the huge head of a bull clinging as it were by the fore- 
feet at the edge of the dusty gulf. 

At length I was fairly among the buffalo. They were 
less densely crowded than before, and I could see nothing 
but bulls, who always run at the rear of a herd to protect 
their females. As I passed among them they would 
lower their heads, and turning as they ran, try to gore 
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my horse; but as they were already at full speed, there 
was no force in their onset, and as Pauline ran faster 
than they, they were always thrown behind her in the 
effort. I soon began to distinguish cows amid the throng. 
One just in front of me seemed to my liking, and I pushed 
close to her side. Dropping the reins, I fired, holding 
the muzzle of the gun within a foot of her shoulder. 
Quick as lightning she sprang at Pauline; the little mare 
dodged the attack, and I lost sight of the wounded animal 
amid the tumult. Immediately after, I selected another, 
and urging forward Pauline, shot into her both pistols 
in succession. For a while I kept her in view, but in 
attempting to load my gun, lost sight of her also in the 
confusion. Believing her to be mortally wounded and 
unable to keep up with the herd, I checked my horse. 
The crowd rushed onwards. The dust and tumult 
passed away, and on the prairie, far behind the rest, I 
saw a solitary buffalo galloping heavily. In a moment 
I and my victim were running side by side. My firearms 
were all empty, and I had in my pouch nothing but rifle 
bullets, too large for the pistols and too small for the 
gun. I loaded the gun, however, but as often as I leveled 
it to fire, the bullets would roll out of the muzzle and the 
gun returned only a report like a squib, as the powder 
harmlessly exploded. I rode in front of the buffalo and 
tried to turn her back; but her eyes glared, her mane 
bristled, and, lowering her head, she rushed at me with 
the utmost fierceness and activity. Again and again I 
rode before her, and again and again she repeated her 
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furious charge. But little Pauline was in her element. 
She dodged her enemy at every rush, until at length the 
buffalo stood still, exhausted with her own efforts, her 
tongue lolling from her jaws. 

Riding to a little distance, I dismounted, thinking to 
gather a handful of dry grass to serve the purpose of 
wadding, and load the gun at my leisure. No sooner 
were my feet on the ground than the buffalo came bound- 
ing in such a rage towards me that I jumped back again 
into the saddle with all possible despatch. After waiting 
a few minutes more, I made an attempt to ride up and 
stab her with my knife; but Pauline was near being gored 
in the attempt. At length, bethinking me of the fringes 
at the seams of my buckskin trousers, I jerked off a 
few of them, and, reloading the gun, forced them down 
the barrel to keep the bullet in its place; then approach- 
ing, I shot the wounded buffalo through the heart. Sink- 
ing to her knees, she rolled over lifeless on the prairie. . 

We encamped close to the river. The night was dark, 
and as we lay down we could hear, mingled with the 
howlings of wolves, the hoarse bellowing of the buffalo, 
like the ocean beating upon a distant coast. “ 

—From ‘‘The Oregon Trail.’’ 


Questions for Study 


1. In what way is this extract from ‘‘The Oregon Trail’’ 
better than a mere record of early life in America? How 
much of this early life can you gather as you read the sketch? 
What parts of the hunt does Parkman make you see best? Does 
it leave you wishing to read the rest of the book? 
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GOOD-BREEDING 
PHILIP DORMER STANHOPE, LORD CHESTERFIELD 
: abe wens Wig: oh 
Dear Boy: London, Nov. 3, O. 8., 17 


From the time that you have had life, it has been the 
principal and favorite object of mine, to make you as 
perfect as the imperfections of human nature will allow: 
in this view, I have grudged no pains nor expense in 
your education; convinced that education, more than 
nature, is the cause of that great difference which we 
see in the characters of men. ... All that remains for 
me, then, to wish, to recommend, to inculcate, to order, 
and to insist upon, is good-breeding; without which all 
your other qualifications will be lame, unadorned, and to 
a certain degree unavailing. And here I fear and have 
too much reason to believe that you are greatly defi- 
Siena. ee 

A friend of yours and mine has very justly defined 
good-breeding to be the result of much good-sense, some 
good-nature, and a little self-denial for the sake of others, 
and with a view to obtain the same indulgence from them. 
Taking this for granted (as I think it cannot be dis- 
puted), it is astonishing to me that any body who has 
good-sense and good-nature (and I believe you have 
both) can essentially fail in good-breeding. As to the 
modes of it, indeed, they vary according to persons, 
places, and circumstances, and are only to be acquired 
by observation and experience; but the substance of it 
is everywhere and eternally the same. 
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Good manners are, to particular societies, what good n- - 
morals are to society in general, their cement and their 
security. And, as laws are enacted to enforce good 
morals, or at least to prevent the ill effects of bad ones, 
so there are certain rules of civility, universally implied 
and received, to enforce good manners and punish bad 
ones. And indeed there seems to me to be less difference, 
both between the crimes and punishments, than at first 
one would imagine. The immoral man, who invades 
another’s property, is justly hanged for it; and the ill- 
bred man, who, by his ill-manners, invades and disturbs 
the quiet and comforts of private life, is by common 
consent as justly banished from society. Mutual com- 


plaisances, attentions, and sacrifices of little conven- 
iences, are as natural an implied compact between civi- 
lized people as protection and obedience are between 
kings and subjects; whoever, in either case, violates that 


compact, justly forfeits all advantages arising from it. 
For my own part, I really think, that, next to the con- 
sciousness of doing a good action, that of doing a civil 
one is the most pleasing; and the epithet which I should 
covet the most, next to that of being called just, would 
be that of being called well-bred. 


Notes 


O. S.: To correct an error in the Julian Calendar the English 


in 1752 omitted eleven days of September. For some time 
afterward correspondents wrote O. S. or N. 8. with their dates 


to indicate whether they were following the old or the new style. 
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Questions for Study 


1. Behind. this quaint and stilted style of the eighteenth 
century try to find the gentle man and evidences of his love 
for the boy to whom he writes. 

2. Criticize the definition of good-breeding. Is it something 
that one can gain for himself? How could one show it in the 
school and on the playground? 

3. Explain how good manners are the ‘‘cement and security’’ 
of society. 

4. Why do you think Lord Chesterfield prefers above all 
other things to be called, first, just, and, second, well-bred? 


THE DAUGHTER 


LYMAN ABBOTT 


She does not believe in the saying, ‘‘Every one must 
live his own life.’’ She believes in the saying, ‘‘ We are 
members one of another.’’ Rather, she does believe that 
every one must live his own life, but she also believes 
that her life is but one of several strands braided 
together. So each wire in the rope that holds the sus- 
pension bridge must bear its own share of the common 
burden; but it can do so only as it shares that burden 
with the other strands. She lives her own life, but that 
is the life of a sister to her brothers and a daughter to 
her parents. 

She is comrade to her brothers. She is fellow with 
them in their studies, and when she can she joins with 
them in their sports. Their favorite encomium is, ‘‘She 
is bully, you know’’; or ‘‘She is a lady, but she is no 
coward; she can do things.’? She appreciates their chiv- 
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alry and so inspires it. There are, to her thinking, no 
boys quite like her brothers, and so, to their thinking, 
there are no girls quite like their sister. She accepts 
their protection. and they accept her services. She 
never attempts to hold them back from adventures 
for her; and if she is sometimes more carefully con- 
scientious than they are, she never makes her conscience 
a law for their governance. If she does not think that 
she must live her own life, she is quite sure that they 
must live theirs, and she never endeavors to make their 
conduct conform to her tastes or her conscience. She 
has nothing of the feminine Pharisee about her—of all 
feminine qualities the most irritating to the masculine 
temper. 

Almost from her babyhood she is the companion of 
her mother; she early grows to be her mother’s confi- 
dant. It is her childish pride to be her mother’s helper, 
to do the things her mother does. She understands the 
Roman Catholice’s veneration for the Virgin Mary; her 
mother is her Madonna. As she grows into early woman- 
hood she grows into a clearer comprehension of what the 
home is: a rest and refuge from the strenuous and stormy 
life outside, and a tonic to virtue and an inspiration to 
vigor in that life. To make home pure and wholesome, 
so to minister in it that it shall provide for her brothers 
as free an atmosphere as the club, and a better table and 
a jollier companionship—this is her growing ambition. 
She gradually assumes a share in her mother’s responsi- 
bilities as well as in her mother’s work, and becomes 
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the counselor of her on whose counsels she once so . 
implicitly depended. As she goes to school, and perhaps 
to college, their lives diverge but their affections are not 
weakened. New vistas open before her which her mother 
never saw, new impulses she experiences which her 
mother never experienced. She welcomes them. But 
they do not separate her from her mother. And because 
she still respects convictions of her mother which she 
no longer possesses, her mother respects the convictions 
of her daughter which she never possessed. 

The companion and confidant of her mother, she be- 
comes comrade to her father. Neither is conscious of 
the process. She does not believe that business and 
politics are dull, nor does she think that nothing is worth 
listening to which she does not instantly understand. 
She listens, at first with an amused, later with an eager 
interest, to the table-talk of her father and his visitors. 
And from their conversation she learns in time more of 
banking or trade or politics or law or pedagogy or the- 
ology than some of her companions learn from the 
lecturers and text-books in their schools. Some day she 
surprises her father with a question which shows how 
much unconscious training her womanly insight has had 
—and thereafter father and daughter are intellectual 
comrades. Thus, while from her school or college the 
daughter brings to the home the reflection and the im- 
pulses of a larger life than the home knows, she is getting 
from the home the influence of a more practical life than 
the school or college knows. 
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She receives by contributing and contributes by receiv- 
ing. Because of her companionship in the daily life of 
her mother and her father, they enter into companionship 
in the results of her academic training, The home shows 
gradually the influence of the more modern thought and 
the better taste, in art and literature, which she brings 
into it. The chromo on the wall is replaced by the photo- 
graph or the etching. The subscription-book peddler 
knocks at the door in vain, and some excellent classical 
series replaces the miscellaneous collection of the cheaper 
current literature. Father, mother, brother, sister has 
lived each his own life; but because they have been mem- 
bers one of another, the life of the home is larger and 
richer than any one alone could have made it. Yes, 
larger and richer than all combined could have made it, 
if each had not brought into it some experience which 
no other one had to bring. 

—From ‘‘The Home Builder.’’ 


Questions for Study 


1. In what ways does this daughter prove that she believes 
in the saying, ‘‘We are members one of another’’? 

2. Do you think she is better as a sister, as a daughter to 
‘her mother, or as a daughter to her father? 

3. What more do you think a sister or a daughter should be? 


THE ‘“‘REVENGHR”’ 
A Batuap oF THE FLEET, 1591 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


At Flores in the Azores, Sir Richard Grenville lay, 

And a pinnace, like a fluttered bird, came flying from 
far away: 

‘‘Spanish ships-of-war at sea! we have sighted fifty- 
three!’’ 

Then sware Lord Thomas Howard: ‘‘ ’Fore God I am no 
coward; 

But I cannot meet them here, for my ships are out of gear, 

And the half my men are sick. I must fly, but follow 
quick. 

We are six ships of the line; can we fight with fifty- 
three?”’ 


Then spake Sir Richard Grenville: ‘‘I know you are no : 
coward; 
You fly them for a moment to fight with them again. 
But I’ve ninety men and more that are lying sick ashore. 
I should count myself the coward if I left them, my Lord 
Howard, 
To these Inquisition dogs and the devildoms of Spain.”? 
So Lord Howard passed away with five ships of war 
that day, 
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Till he melted like a cloud in the silent summer heaven; 

But Sir Richard bore in hand all his sick men from the 
land 

Very carefully and slow, 

Men of Bideford in Devon, 

And we laid them on the ballast down below; 

For we brought them all aboard, 

And they blest him in their pain, that they were not left 
to Spain, 

To the thumbscrew and the stake, for the glory of the 
Lord. 


He had only a hundred seamen to work the ship and to 
fight, 

And he sailed away from Flores till the Spaniard came 
in sight, 

With his huge sea-castles heaving upon the weather bow. 

‘«Shall we fight or shall we fly? 

Good Sir Richard, tell us now, 

_ For to fight is but to die! 

There’ll be little of us left by the time this sun be set.”’’ 

And Sir Richard said again: ‘‘We be all good English- 
men. . | 

Let us bang these dogs of Seville, the children of the 
devil, 

For I never turned my back upon Don or devil yet.’’ 

Sir Richard spoke and he laughed, and we roared a 
hurrah, and so 
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The little Revenge ran on sheer into the heart of the foe, 

With her hundred fighters on deck, and her ninety sick 
below; 

For half of their fleet to the right and half to the left 
were seen, 

And the little Revenge ran on through the long sea-lane 
between. 


Thousands of their soldiers looked down from their decks 
and laughed, 

- Thousands of their seamen made mock at the mad little 
craft 

Running on and on, till delayed 

By their mountain-like San Philip that, of fifteen hun- 
dred tons, 

And up-shadowing high above us with her yawning tiers 
of guns, 

Took the breath from our sails, and we stayed. 


And while now the great San Philip hung above us like 
a cloud, 

Whence the thunderbolt will fall 

Long and loud, 

Four galleons drew away 

From the Spanish fleet that day, 

And two upon the larboard and two upon the starboard 
lay, 

And the battle-thunder broke from them all. 

But anon the great San Philip, she bethought herself 
and went, 
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Having that within her womb that had left her ill-content ; 

And the rest they came aboard us, and they fought us 
hand to hand, 

For a dozen times they came with their pikes and 
musqueteers, 

And a dozen times we shook ’em off as a dog that shakes 
his ears, 

When he leaps from the water to the land. 
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And the sun went down, and the stars came out far over 
the summer sea, 

But never a moment ceased the fight of the one and the 
fifty-three. 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, their high-built 
galleons came, 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, with her battle- 
thunder and flame; 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, drew back with her 
dead and her shame, 

For some were sunk and many were shattered, and so 
could fight us no more— 

God of battles was ever a battle like this in the world 
before? 


For he said ‘‘ Fight on ! fight on!’’ 

Tho’ his vessel was all but a wreck; 

And it chanced that, when half of the summer night 
was gone, 

With a grisly wound to be drest, he had left the deck, 

But a bullet struck him that was dressing it suddenly 
dead, 

And himself, he was wounded again in the side and in 
the head, 

And he said, ‘‘Fight on! fight on!’’ 


And the night went down, and the sun smiled out far 
over the summer sea, 
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And the Spanish fleet with broken sides lay round us all 
in a ring; 

But they dared not touch us again, for they feared that 
we still could sting, 

So they watched what the end would be. 

And we had not fought them in vain, 

But in perilous plight were we, 

Seeing forty of our poor hundred were slain, 

And half of the rest of us maim’d for life 

In the crash of the cannonades and the desperate strife; 

And the sick men down in the hold were most of them 
stark and cold, 

And the pikes were all broken or bent, and the = PONE 
was all of it spent; 

And the masts and the rigging were lying over the side; 

But Sir Richard cried in his English pride, 

‘““We have fought such a fight, for a day and a night, 

As may never be fought again! 

We have won great glory, my men! 

And a day less or more 

At sea or ashore, 

We die—does it matter when? 

Sink me the ship, Master Gunner—sink her, split her in 
twain! 

Fall into the hands of God, not into the hands of Spain!’’ 


And the gunner said, ‘‘Ay, ay,’’ but the seamen made 
reply: 
‘‘We have children, we have wives, 
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And the Lord hath spared our lives. 

We will make the Spaniard promise, if we yield, to let 
us g0; 

We shall live to fight again and to strike another blow.”’ 

And the lion there lay dying, and they yielded to the foe. 


And the stately Spanish men to their flagship bore him 
then, | 

Where they laid him by the mast, old Sir Richard caught 
at last, 

And they praised him to his face with their courtly 
foreign grace; 

But he rose upon their decks, and he cried: 

“‘T have fought for Queen and Faith like a valiant man 
and true; 

I have only done my duty as a man is bound to do: 

With a joyful spirit I, Sir Richard Grenville, die!’’ 

And he fell upon their decks, and he died. 


And they stared at the dead that had been so valiant and 
true, 
And had holden the power and glory of Spain so cheap 
That he dared her with one little ship and his English 
BLEW ; 
Was he devil or man? He was devil for aught they knew, 
But they sank his body with honor down into the deep, 
And they manned the Revenge with a swarthier, alien 
crew, 
And away she sail’d with her loss and long’d for her own ; 
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When a wind from the lands they had ruin’d awoke from 
‘sleep, 

And the water began to heave and the weather to moan, 

And or ever that evening ended, a great gale blew, 

And a wave like the wave that is raised by an earthquake 
grew, 

Till it smote on their hulls and their sails and their masts 
and their flags, 

And the whole sea plunged and fell on the shot-shatter’d 
navy of Spain, 

And the little Revenge herself went down by the island 
crags 

To be lost evermore in the main. 


Notes 


Flores: one of the islands belonging to the Azores. 

Azores (a-zors’) : group of small islands in the North Atlantic 
ocean. 

Sir Richard Grenville: an English admiral. 

Lord Thomas Howard: Lord Admiral in command of the 
English fleet at the time of the war between England and Spain 
in the days of the Spanish Armada. 

Inquisition dogs: the officers of the Spanish Inquisition were 
noted for the cruelty of their tortures of heretics. 

Bideford: English town in Devonshire. 

Seville (sé’vil) : a Spanish city. 

Don: here it means a Spaniard. 

Within her womb (wom): within the hold of the ship. 


Questions for Study 
1. Notice how in the very beginning the verse has a fine, 
martial swing, almost demanding to be read aloud. Practice 
until you can give to others the spirit of the poem as you read it. 
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2. Tell why you think Sir Richard Grenville’s decision brave 
or merely impulsive and rash. What of Lord Howard’s? 

3. Whom does Tennyson make narrate the story? Can you 
see everything from his point of view? 

4, What is it that makes these men fight so marvelously? 
What qualities make them in your eyes heroes? Which was the 
greater hero, Sir Richard in stanza XI or the gunner in XII? 
Have you found these same qualities glorified in other selections 
in this book? 

5. What do you think of the Spaniards’ actions after the 
‘“Revenge’’ was disabled ? 

6. If the little ship sank at last, was the fight by her com- 
mander and crew worth while? 


HERVE RIEL 
ROBERT BROWNING 


On the sea and at the Hogue, sixteen hundred ninety-two, 
Did the English fight the French—woe to France! 
And, the thirty-first of May, helter-skelter thro’ the blue, 
Like a crowd of frightened porpoises a shoal of sharks 
pursue, 
Came crowding ship on ship to St. Malo on the Rance, 
With the English fleet in view. 


"Twas the squadron that escaped, with the victor in full 
chase; 
First and foremost of the drove, in his great ship, 
Damfreville; 
Close on him fled, great and small, 
Twenty-two good ships in all; 
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And they signalled to the place, 
‘‘Help the winners of a race! 
Get us guidance, give us harbor, take us quick—or 
quicker still, 
Here’s the English can and will!’’ 


Then the pilots of the place put out brisk and leapt on 

board; 
‘‘Why, what hope or chance have ships like these to 
pass?’’ laughed they: 

‘Rocks to starboard, rocks to port, all She passage 
scarred and scored. 

Shall the Pormidable here, with her twelve and eighty 
guns 

Think to make the river-mouth by the single narrow 
way, 

Trust to enter where ’tis ticklish for a craft of twenty tons, 
And with flow at full beside? 
Now ’tis slackest ebb of tide. 
Reach the mooring? Rather say, 

While rock stands or water runs, 

Not a ship will leave the bay!”’ 

Then was called a council straight. 

Brief and bitter the debate: 

‘‘Here’s the English at our heels; would you have them 
take in tow 

All that’s left us of the fleet, linked together stern and 


bow, 
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For a prize to Plymouth Sound? 
Better run the ships aground!’’ 
(Ended Damfreville his speech). 
Not a minute more to wait! 
‘‘TLet the Captains all and each 
Shove ashore, then blow up, burn the vessels on the 
beach! 
France must undergo her fate. 
‘‘Give the word!’’ But no such word 
Was ever spoke or heard; 
For up stood, for out stepped, for in struck amid al) 
these 
—A Captain? A Lieutenant? A Mate—first, second, . 
third? 
No such man of mark, and meet 
With his betters to compete! 
But a simple Breton sailor pressed by Tourville for the 
fleet, 
A poor coasting-pilot he, Hervé Riel the Croisickese. 


And, ‘‘What mockery or malice have we here?”’ cries 
Hervé Riel: 
‘¢Are you mad, you Malouins? Are you cowards, fools, 
or rogues? 
Talk to me of rocks and shoals, me who took the sound- 
ings, tell 
On my fingers every bank, every shallow, every swell 
"Twixt the offing here and Gréve where the river dis- 
embogues? 
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Are you bought by English gold? Is it love the lying’s 
for? 
Morn and eve, night and day, 
Have I piloted your bay, 
Entered free and anchored fast at the foot of Solidor. 
Burn the fleet and ruin France? That were worse than 
fifty Hogues! 
Sirs, they know I speak the truth! Sirs, believe me 
there’s a way! 
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Only let me lead the line, 
Have the biggest ship to steer, 
Get this Formidable clear, 
Make the others follow mine, 
And I lead them, most and least, by a passage I know well, 
Right to Solidor past Greve, 
And there lay them safe and sound; 
And if one ship misbehave, 
—Keel so much as grate the ground, 
Why, I’ve nothing but my life,—here’s my head!’’ cries 
Hervé Riel. 


Not a minute more to wait. 
‘“Steer us in then, small and great! 
Take the helm, lead the line, save the squadron!’’ cries 
its chief. ; 
Captains, give the sailor place! 
He is Admiral, in brief. 
Still the north-wind, by God’s grace! 
See the noble fellow’s face 
As the big ship, with a bound, 
Clears the entry like a hound, 
Keeps the passage as its inch of way were the wide sea’s 
profound! 
See, safe thro’ shoal and rock, 
How they follow in a flock, 
Not a ship that misbehaves, not a keel that grates the 
ground, 
Not a spar that comes to grief! 
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The peril, see, is past, 

All are harbored to the last, 

And just as Hervé Riel hollas ‘‘ Anchor !’’—sure as fate 
Up the English come—too late! 


So, the storm subsides to calm: 

They see the green trees wave 

On the heights o’erlooking Gréve. 
Hearts that bled are staunched with balm. 
‘‘ Just our rapture to enhance, 

Let the English rake the bay, 
Gnash their teeth and glare askance 

As they cannonade away! 
’Neath rampired Solidor pleasant riding on the Rance!”’ 
How hope succeeds despair on each Captain’s counte- 

nance! : 

Out burst all with one accord, 

‘This is Paradise for Hell! 

Let France, let France’s King 

Thank the man that did the thing!’’ 
What a shout, and all one word, 

‘“Hervé Riel!’’ 
As he stepped in front once more, 

Not a symptom of surprise 

In the frank blue Breton eyes, 
Just the same man as before. 


Then said Damfreville, ‘‘My friend, 
I must speak out at the end, 
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Tho’ I find the speaking hard. 
Praise is deeper than the lips: 
You have saved the King his ships, 
You must name your own reward. 
’Faith our sun was near eclipse! 
Demand whate’er you will, 
France remains your debtor still. 
Ask to heart’s content and have! or my name’s not Dam- 
freville.’’ 


Then a beam of fun outbroke 
On the bearded mouth that spoke, 
As the honest heart laughed through 
Those frank eyes of Breton blue: 
‘“Since I needs must say my say, 
Since on board the duty’s done, 
And from Malo Roads to Croisic Point, what is it but 
a run?— 
Since ’tis ask and have, I may— 
Since the others go ashore— 
Come! A good whole holiday! 
Leave to go and see my wife, whom I call the Belle 
Aurore!’’ 
That he asked and that he got,—nothing more. 
Name and deed alike are lost: 
Not a pillar nor a post 
In his Croisic keeps alive the feat as it befell; 
Not a head in white and black 
On a single fishing smack, 
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In memory of the man but for whom had gone to wrack 
All that France saved from the fight whence England 
bore the bell. 
Go to Paris: rank on rank 
Search the heroes flung pell-mell 
On the Louvre, face and flank! 
You shall look long enough ere you come to Hervé Riel. 
So, for better and for worse, 
Hervé Riel, accept my verse! 
In my verse, Hervé Riel, do thou once more 
Save the squadron, honor France, love thy wife the 
Belle Aurore! . 


Notes 


The Hogue (66g): a cape off the French coast. 

Rance (rans): French river emptying into the channel at 
St. Malo. 

Greve (grav): shallows in the neighborhood of St. Malo. 

Solidor: a fortress at the mouth of the Rance. 

Malouins: natives of St. Malo. 

Croi-sick-ese: native of the village of Croisic-Point. 

Damfreville, Tourville: officers of the French fleet in 1692. 

Louvre: famous art gallery in Paris. 

Belle Aurore (bél 6-rér’) : meaning Lovely Morn. 

Breton (brét’un): a native of Brittany in France. 

Plymouth Sound: on the southern coast of England. 


Questions for Study 


1. Is it evident anywhere that Browning was of the nation 
that was baffled? Why was his sympathy, as it should have 
been, more with Hervé Riel than with either France or Eng- 


land? 
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2. Are the facts sufficiently clear without reference to either . 
history or geography? Draw a rough map of the scene of the 
poem, using only the details that Browning gives. You will 
probably be unable to find any atlas with a map so large as to 
show all the details of the place; so a test of your success is 
to see if your map shows how the incidents of the poem were 
possible. 

3. Show how the inevitableness of disaster is emphasized. 
Why is it? : 

4. Notice all the means by which Browning makes Hervé 
Riel prominent in the story. What are your impressions of the 
man incident by incident? Find at least three reasons that 
might have deterred him from piloting the fleet to safety. Do 
these reasons modify your feeling toward the man and his deed? 
Why, do you think, did Hervé Riel save the squadron? 

5. Can you explain why Hervé Riel chose the reward that he 
did? What change in your opinion of the man would there 
have been had he chosen or accepted wealth as his reward? 


A SEA FIGHT 
WALT WHITMAN 


Would you hear of an old-time sea fight? 

Would you learn who won by the light of the moon san 
stars? 

List to the yarn as my grandmother’s father, the sailor, 
told it to me. 


Our foe was no skulk in his ship, I tell you (said he) ; 
His was the surly English pluck, and there is no tougher 
or truer, and never was, and never will be; 
Along the lower’d eve he came horribly raking us. 
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We closed with him, the yards entangled, the cannon 
touch’d, 


My captain lash’d fast with his own hands. 


We had receiv’d some eighteen pound shots under the 
water, 

On our lower-gun-deck two large pieces had burst at the 
first fire, killing all around and blowing up overhead. 


Fighting at sun-down, fighting at dark, 

Ten o’clock at night, the full moon well up, our leaks on 
the gain, and five feet of water reported, 

The master-at-arms loosing the prisoners confined in the 
afterhold to give them a chance for themselves. 


The transit to and from the magazine is now stopt by the 
sentinels, 

They see so many strange faces they do not know whom 
to trust. 


Our frigate takes fire, 
The other asks if we demand quarter? 
If our colors are struck and the fighting done? 


Now I laugh content, for I hear the voice of my little cap- 
tain, 
‘“We have not struck,’’ he composedly cried; ‘‘we have 
just begun our part of the fighting.’’ 
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Only three guns are in use: 

One is directed by the captain himself ‘against the 
enemy’s mainmast; 

Two well serv’d with grape and canister silence his mus- 
ketry and clear his decks. 


The tops alone second the fire of this little battery, espe- 
cially the main-top ; 
They hold out bravely during the whole of the action. 


Not a moment’s cease, 
The leaks gain fast on the pumps, the fire eats toward the 
powder-magazine. 


One of the pumps has been shot away; it is generally 
thought we are sinking. 


Serene stands the little captain; 
He is not hurried, his voice is neither high nor low, 
His eyes give more light to us than our battle-lanterns. 


Toward twelve there in the beams of the moon they sur- 
render to us. 
—From ‘‘Song of Myself.’’ 


Questions for Study 


1. What peculiarities are there in this form of poetry? 
Which of them do you like? 

2. Notice how briefly and yet how picturesquely the story 
is told. What details make the action seem most exciting? 

3. What about the captain makes you admire him? 

4, Why is the simple last sentence so satisfactory ? 
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A MARRIAGE IN EARLY CALIFORNIA 
RICHARD H. DANA, JR. 


Sunday, January 10, 1836.—Great preparations were 
making on shore for the marriage of our agent, who was 
to marry Dona Anita de la Guerra de Noriego y Corillo, 
youngest daughter of Don Antonio Noriego, the grandee 
of the place, and the head of the first family in California. 
Our steward was ashore three days, making pastry and 
cake, and some of the best of our stores were sent off 
with him. On the day appointed for the wedding, we took 
the captain ashore in the gig, and had orders to come for 
him at night, with leave to go up to the house and see : 
the fandango. Returning on board, we found prepara- 
tions making fora salute. Our guns were loaded and run 
out, men appointed to each, cartridges served out, 
matches lighted, and all the flags ready to be run up. I 
took my place at the starboard after gun, and we all 
waited for the signal from on shore. At ten o’clock the 
bride went up with her sister to the confessional, dressed 
in deep black. Nearly an hour intervened, when the 
great doors of the Mission church opened, the bells rang 
out a loud, discordant peal, the private signal for us was 
run up by the captain ashore, the bride, dressed in com- 
plete white, came out of the church with the bridegroom, 
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followed by a long procession. Just as she stepped from 
the church door, a small white cloud issued from the bows 
of our ship, which was full in sight, the loud report echoed 
among the surrounding hills and over the bay, and in- 
stantly the ship was dressed in flags and pennants from 
stem to stern. Twenty-three guns followed in regular 
succession, with intervals of precisely fifteen seconds, 
when the cloud blew off, and our ship lay dressed in 
her colors all day. At sundown another salute of the 
same number of guns was fired, and all the flags run down. 
This we thought was pretty well—a gun every fifteen 
seconds—for a merchantman with only four guns and a 
dozen or twenty men. 

After supper, the gig’s crew were called, and we rowed 
ashore, dressed in our uniforms, beached the boat, and 
went up to the fandango. The bride’s father’s house was 
the principal one in the place, with a large court in front, 
upon which a tent was built, capable of containing sev- 
eral hundred people. As we drew near, we heard the 
accustomed sound of violins and guitars, and saw a great 
motion of the people within. Going in, we found nearly 
all the people of the town—men, women, and children— 
collected and crowded together, leaving barely room for 
the dancers; for on these occasions no invitations are 
given, but every one is expected to come, though there is 
always a private entertainment within the house for par- 
ticular friends. The old women sat down in rows, clap- 
ping their hands to the music, and applauding the young 
ones. The music was lively, and among the tunes we 
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recognized several of our popular airs, which we, without 
doubt, have taken from the Spanish. In the dancing I 
was much disappointed. The women stood upright, with 
their hands down by their sides, their eyes fixed upon the 
ground before them, and slided about without any per- 
ceptible means of motion; for their feet were invisible, 
the hem of their dresses forming a circle about them, 
reaching to the ground. They looked as grave as though 
they were going through some religious ceremony, their 
faces as little excited as their limbs; and on the whole, 
instead of the spirited, fascinating Spanish dances which 
I had expected, I found the Californian fandango, on the 
part of the women at least, a lifeless affair. The men did 
better. They danced with grace and spirit, moving in 
circles round their nearly stationary partners, and show- 
ing their figures to advantage. 

A great deal was said about our friend Don Juan 
Bandini, and when he did appear, which was toward the 
close of the evening, he certainly gave us the most grace- 
ful dancing that I had ever seen. He was dressed in 
white pantaloons, neatly made, a short jacket of dark 
silk, gayly figured, white stockings and thin morocco slip- 
pers upon his very small feet. His slight and graceful 
figure was well adapted to dancing, and he moved about 
with the grace and daintiness of a young fawn. An occa- 
sional touch of the toe to the ground seemed all that was 
necessary to give him a long interval of motion in the air. 
At the same time he was not fantastic or flourishing, but 
appeared to be rather repressing a strong tendency to 
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motion. He was loudly applauded, and danced frequently 
toward the close of the evening. After the supper, the 
waltzing began, which was confined to a very few of the 
‘‘xente de razon,’’ and was considered a high accomplish- 
ment, and a mark of aristocracy. Here, too, Don Juan 
figured greatly, waltzing with the sister of the bride 
(Dofia Angustia, a handsome woman and a general favor- 
ite) in a variety of beautiful figures, which lasted as 
much as half an hour, no one else taking the floor. They 
were repeatedly and loudly applauded, the old men and 
women jumping out of their seats in admiration, and the 
young people waving their hats and handkerchiefs. 

The great amusement of the evening—owing to its 
being the Carnival—was the breaking of eggs filled with 
cologne, or other essences, upon the heads of the com- 
pany. The women bring a great number of these secretly 
about them, and the amusement is to break one upon the 
head of a gentleman when his back is turned. He is 
bound in gallantry to find out the lady and return the 
compliment, though it must not be done if the person sees 
you. A tall, stately Don, with immense gray whiskers, 
and a look of great importance, was standing before me, 
when I felt a light hand on my shoulder, and, turning 
round, saw Dofa Angustia, whom we all knew, . . . with 
her finger upon her lip, motioning me gently aside. I 
stepped back a little, when she went up behind the Don, 
and with one hand knocked off his huge sombrero, and 
at the same instant, with the other, broke the egg upon 
his head, and, springing behind me, was out of sight in a 
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moment. The Don turned slowly round, the cologne run- 
ning down his face and over his clothes, and a loud laugh 
breaking out from every quarter. He looked round in 
vain for some time, until the direction of so many laugh- 
ing eyes showed him the fair offender. She was his 
niece, and a great favorite with him; so old Don Domingo 
had to join in the laugh. A great many such tricks were 
played, and many a war of sharp mancuvring was car- 
ried on between couples of the younger people, and at 
every successful exploit a general laugh was raised. 
Another of their games I was for some time at a loss 
about. A pretty young girl was dancing, named—after 
what would appear to us an almost sacrilegious custom 
of the country—EHsp7ritu Santo, when a young man went 
behind her and placed his hat directly upon her head, let- 
ting it fall down over her eyes, and sprang back among 
the crowd. She danced for some time with the hat on, 
when she threw it off, which called forth a general shout, 
and the young man was obliged to go out upon the floor 
and pick it up. Some of the ladies, upon whose heads 
hats had been placed, threw them off at once, and a few 
kept them on throughout the dance, and took them off 
at the end, and held them out in their hands, when the 
owner stepped out, bowed, and took it from them. I soon 
began to suspect the meaning of the thing, and was after- 
wards told that it was a compliment, and an offer to 
become the lady’s gallant for the rest of the evening, 
and to wait upon her home. If the hat was thrown off, 
the offer was refused, and the gentleman was obliged to 
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pick up his hat amid a general laugh. Much amusement 
was caused sometimes by gentlemen putting hats on the 
ladies’ heads, without permitting them to see whom it. 
was done by. This obliged them to throw them off, or 
keep them on at a venture, and when they came to dis- 
cover the owner the laugh was turned upon one or the 
other. 

The captain sent for us about ten o’clock, and we went 
aboard in high spirits, having enjoyed the new scene 
much, and were of great importance among the crew, 
from having so much to tell, and from the prospect of 
going every night until it was over; for these fandangos 
generally last three days. The next day, two of us were 
sent up to the town, and took care to come back by way 
of Senor Noriego’s, and take a look into the booth. The 
musicians were again there, upon their platform, scrap- 
ing and twanging away, and a few people, apparently of 
the lower classes, were dancing. The dancing is kept up, 
at intervals, throughout the day, but the crowd, the spirit, 
and the élite come in at night. The next night, which was 
the last, we went ashore in the same manner, until we got 
almost tired of the monotonous twang of the instruments, 
the drawling sounds which the women kept up, as an 
accompaniment, and the slapping of the hands in time 
with the music, in place of castanets. We found ourselves 
as great objects of attention as any persons or any thing 
at the place. Our sailor dresses—and we took great pains 
to have them neat and ship-shape—were much admired, 
and we were invited, from every quarter, to give them 
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an American dance; but after the ridiculous figure some 
of our countrymen cut in dancing after the Mexicans, we 
thought it best to leave it to their imaginations. Our 
agent, with a tight, black, swallow-tailed coat just im- 
ported from Boston, a high stiff cravat, looking as if he 
had been pinned and skewered, with only his feet and 
hands left free, took the floor just after Bandini, and we 
thought they had had enough of Yankee grace. 

The last night they kept it up in great style, and were 
getting into a high-go, when the captain called us off 
to go aboard, for, it being southeaster season, he was 
afraid to remain on shore long; and it was well he did 
not, for that night we slipped our cables, as a crowner to 
our fun ashore, and stood off before a southeaster, which 
lasted twelve hours, and returned to our anchorage the 
next day. »~ 

3 —From ‘‘Two Years before the Mast.’’ 


Notes 


Gente*de razon (hente day rah-zone): better class folk or 
aristocracy. 

Carnival: three days of festivities just before Lent. 

Spiritu Santo (es-peer-e-tu san-t0) : Holy Spirit. 


Questions for Study 


1. Why do you think Dana, a young New Englander in Cali- 
fornia on a cruise, was a good reporter? What details of a 
marriage in your home now do you think would be equally 
interesting to strangers? 

2. Although the customs are strange, what similarities do you 
find between human nature in the early California days and 
now? 
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THE BISHOP 
VICTOR HUGO 


The door was thrown open wide, as if some one were 
pushing it energetically and resolutely. A man... 
entered and stopped, leaving the door open behind him. 
He had his knapsack on his shoulder, his stick in his hand, 
and a rough, bold, wearied, and violent expression in his 
eyes. The fire-light fell on him; he was hideous, ...a 
sinister apparition. 

Madame Magloire had not even the strength to utter a 
ery, she shivered and stood with widely-open mouth. 
Mademoiselle Baptistine turned, perceived the man who 
entered, and half started up in terror; then, gradually 
turning her head to the chimney, she began looking at 
her brother, and her face became again calm and serene. 
The bishop fixed a quiet eye on the man, as he opened his 
mouth, doubtless to ask the new-comer what he wanted. 
The man leaned both his hands on his stick, looked in 
turn at the two aged women and the old man, and, not 
waiting for the bishop to speak, said in a loud voice: 

‘‘Look here! My name is Jean Valjean. I am a galley- 
slave, and have spent nineteen years in the prison. I 
was liberated four days ago, and started for Pontarlier, 


which is my destination. I have been walking for four 
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days since I left Toulon, and to-day I have marched 
twelve leagues. This evening on coming into the town 
I went to the inn, but was sent away in consequence of 
my yellow passport, which I had shown at the police office. 
I went to another inn, and the landlord said to me, ‘Be 
off!’ It was the same everywhere, and no one would 
have any dealings with me. I went to the prison, but 
the jailer would not take me in. I got into a dog’s kennel, 
but the dog bit me and drove me off, as if it had been a 
man; it seemed to know who I was. I went into the fields 
to sleep in the star-light, but there were no stars. I 
thought it would rain, and as there was no God to prevent 
it from raining, I came back to the town to sleep in as 
doorway. I was lying down on a stone in the square, 
when a good woman pointed to your house, and said, ‘Go 
and knock there.’ What sort of a house is this? Do you 
keep an inn? I have money, 109 francs 15 sous, which I 
earned at the prison by my nineteen years’ toil. I will 
pay, for what do I care for that, as I have money! I am 
very tired and frightfully hungry; will you let me stay 
here?”’ 

‘‘Madame Magloire,’’ said the Bishop, ‘‘you will lay 
another knife and fork.’’ 

The man advanced three paces, and approached the 
lamp which was on the table. ‘‘Wait a minute,’’ he con- 
tinued, as if he had not comprehended, ‘‘that will not do. 
Did you not hear me say that I was a galley-slave, a con- 
vict, and have just come from the prison?’’: He took 
from his pocket a large yellow paper, which he unfolded. 
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‘‘Here is my passport, yellow as you see, which turns me 
out wherever I go. Will you read it? I can read it, for 
I learned to do so at the prison, where there is a school 
for those who like to attend it. This is what is written in 
my passport: ‘Jean Valjean, a liberated convict, native 
of’—but that does not concern you—‘ has remained nine- 
teen years at the galleys. Five years for robbery with 
house-breaking, fourteen years for having tried to escape 
four times. The man is very dangerous.’ All the world 
has turned me out, and are you willing to receive me? Is 
this an inn? Will you give me some food and a bed? 
Have you a stable?’’ 

‘“Madame Magloire,’’ said the Bishop, ‘‘you will put 
clean sheets on the bed in the alcove.’’ 

Madame Magloire left the room to carry out the orders. 
The Bishop turned to the man. ‘‘Sit down and warm 
yourself, sir. We shall sup directly, and your bed will be 
got ready while we are supping.’’ 

The man understood this at once. The expression of 
his face, which had hitherto been gloomy and harsh, was 
marked with stupefaction, joy, doubt, and became ex- 
traordinary. He began stammering like a lunatic. 

‘Ts it true? ... You will let me stay, you will not 
turn me out, a convict? You call me Sir; you do not 
despise me. ‘Get out, dog!’ that is what is always said 
to me; I really believed that you would turn me out, and 
hence told you at once who I am. Oh! what a worthy 
- woman she was who sent me here! I shall have supper, 
a bed with mattresses and sheets, like everybody else. 
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For nineteen years I have not slept in a bed! You really 
mean that Iam to stay. You are worthy people; besides, 
1 have money, and will pay handsomely. By the way, 
what is your name, Mr. Landlord? I will pay anything 
you please, for you are a worthy man. You keep an inn, 
do you not?’’ 

‘‘T am,’’ said the Bishop, ‘‘a priest living in this 
house.”’ 

‘*A priest!’’ the man continued. ‘‘Oh! what a worthy 
priest! I suppose you will not ask me for money. The 
priest, I suppose,—the priest of that big church? ... I 
did not notice your cassock.’’ 

While speaking he deposited his knapsack and stick in 
a corner, returned his passport to his pocket, and sat 
down. While Mademoiselle Baptistine regarded him 
gently, he went on,— 

‘*You are humane, sir, and do not feel contempt. A 
good priest is very good. Then you do not want me to 
pay?’’ 

‘‘No,’’ said the Bishop, ‘‘keep your money. How long 
did you take in earning these 109 francs?”’ 

‘‘Nineteen years.’’ 

‘‘Nineteen years!’’ The Bishop gave a deep sigh. The 
man went on: ‘‘I have all my money still; in four days 
T have spent only 25 sous, which I earned by helping to 
unload carts at Grasse. As you are a priest I will tell 
you: we had a chaplain at the prison, and one day I saw 
a bishop, Monseigneur, as they call him. He is the priest 
over the priests, you know. Pardon, I express it badly; 
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but it is so far above me, a poor convict, you see. He said 
mass in the middle of the prison at an altar, and had on 
his head a pointed gold thing, which glistened in the 
bright sunshine; we were drawn up on three sides of a 
square, with guns and lighted matches facing us. He 
spoke, but was too far off, and we did not hear him. That 
is what a bishop is.’’ 

While he was speaking the Bishop had gone to close 
the door, which had been left open. Madame Magloire 
came in, bringing a silver spoon and fork, which she 
placed on the table. 

‘‘Madame Magloire,’’ said the Bishop, ‘‘lay them as 
near as you can to the fire;’’ and turning to his guest, he 
said, ‘‘The night breeze is sharp on the Alps, and you 
must be cold, sir.’’ . 

Hach time he said the word Sir with his gentle grave 
voice the man’s face was illumined. Sir to a convict is 
the glass of water to the shipwrecked sailor; . . . igno- 
miny thirsts for respect. 

‘“This lamp gives a very bad light,’’ the Bishop con- 
tinued. Madame Magloire understood, and fetched from 
the chimney of Monseigneur’s bedroom the two silver 
candlesticks, which she placed on the table ready lighted. 

‘‘Monsieur priest,’’ said the man, ‘‘you are good, and 
do not despise me. You receive me as a friend and light 
your wax candles for me, and yet I have not hidden from 
you whence I come, and that I am a most unfortunate 
fellow.’’ 

The Bishop, who was seated by his side, gently touched 
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his hand. ‘‘You need not have told me who you were; 
this is not my house, but the house of Christ. This door 
does not ask a man who enters whether he has a name, 
but if he has a sorrow; you are suffering, you are hungry 
and thirsty, and so be welcome. And do not thank me, 
or say that I am receiving you in my house, for no one is 
at home here excepting the man who has need of ‘an asy- 
lum. I tell you, who are a passer-by, that you are more 
at home here than I am myself, and all there is here is 
yours. Why do I want to know your name? Besides, 
before you told it to me you had one which I knew.”’ 

The man opened his eyes in amazement. 

“Ts that true? You know my name?”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ the Bishop answered, ‘‘you are my nvether ses 

‘Monsieur priest,’’ the man exclaimed, ‘‘I was very 
hungry when I came in, but you are so kind that I do 
not know at present what I feel; it has passed over.’’ 

The Bishop looked at him and said,— 

‘‘You have suffered greatly?’’ 

‘‘Oh! the red jacket, the cannon ball on your foot, a 
plank to sleep on, heat, cold, labor, the set of men, the 
blows, the double chain for a nothing, a dungeon for a 
word, even when you are ill in bed, and the chain-gang. 
The very dogs are happier. Nineteen years! and now I 
am forty-six; and at present, the yellow passport! There 
peated ge 

‘‘Yes,’’ said the Bishop, ‘‘you have come from a place 
of sorrow. Listen to me; there will be more joy in heaven 
over the tearful face of a repentant sinner than over the 
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white robes of one hundred just men. If you leave that 
mournful place with thoughts of hatred and anger against 
your fellow-men you are worthy of pity; if you leave it 
with thoughts of kindliness, gentleness, and peace, you 
are worth more than any of us.”’ 

In the meanwhile Madame Magloire had served the 
soup; it was made of water, oil, bread, and salt, and a 
little bacon, and the rest of the supper consisted of a 
piece of mutton, figs, a fresh cheese, and a loaf of rye 
bread. She had herself added a bottle of old wine. The 
Bishop’s face suddenly assumed the expression of gayety 
peculiar to hospitable natures. ‘‘To table,’’ he said 
eagerly, as he was wont to do when any stranger supped 
with him; and he bade the man sit down on his right hand, 
while Mlle. Baptistine, perfectly peaceful and natural, 
took her seat on his left. The Bishop said grace, and then 
served the soup himself, according to his wont. The man 
began eating greedily. All at once the Bishop said,— 

‘“‘Tt strikes me that there is something wanting on the 
table.’’ 

Madame Magloire, truth to tell, had only laid the abso- 
lutely necessary silver. Now it was the custom in this 
house, when the Bishop had any one to supper, to arrange 
the whole stock of silver on the table, as an innocent dis- 
play. This graceful semblance of luxury was a species 
of childishness full of charm in this gentle and strict 
house, which elevated poverty to dignity. Madame 
Magloire took the hint, went out without a word, and a 
moment afterward the remaining spoons and forks glit- 
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tered on the cloth, symmetrically arranged before each of 
the guests. 

While Jean Valjean ate with frightful voracity, the 
Bishop gave him with easy gayety many details of the 
country toward which he was proceeding. During the 
whole supper the Bishop did not utter a word which could 
remind the man of what he was. It was apparently a 
good opportunity to give him a little lecture and produce 
a permanent effect on the galley-slave. It might have 
seemed to any one else that having this wretched man 
in hand it would be right to feed his mind at the same 
time as his body, and address to him some reproaches 
seasoned with morality and advice, or at any rate a little 
commiseration, with an exhortation to behave better in 
future. The Bishop did not even ask him where he came 
from, or his history, . . . and appeared to avoid every- 
thing which might call it to his mind... . 

After the supper the Bishop, when he had bade his sis- 
ter good-night, took up one of the silver candlesticks, 
handed the other to his guest, and said,— 

““T will lead you to your room, sir.”’ 

The man followed him. . . . The Bishop led his guest 
to the aleove, where a clean bed was prepared for him; 
the man placed the branched candlestick on a small table. 

‘‘T trust you will pass a good night,’’ said the Bishop. 
‘“<To-morrow morning, before starting, you will drink a 
glass of milk fresh from our cows.”’ 

‘¢Thank you, Monsieur priest,’’ the man said. He had 
hardly uttered these peaceful words when, suddenly and 
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without any transition, he had a strange emotion, which 

would have frightened the two old women to death had 

they witnessed it. ... Did he wish to warn or to 

threaten? Was he simply obeying a species of instinctive 
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impulse which was obscure to himself? He suddenly 
turned to the old gentleman, folded his arms, and, fixing 
on him a savage glance, he exclaimed hoarsely,— 

‘‘What! you really lodge me so close to you as that?”’ 
He broke off and added with a laugh, in which there was 
something monstrous,— 

‘‘Have you reflected fully? Who tells you that I have 
not committed a murder?’’ 

The Bishop answered: ‘‘That concerns God.’’ 

Then gravely moving his lips, like a man who is pray- 
ing and speaking to himself, he stretched out two fingers 
of his right hand and blessed the man, who did not bow 
his head, and returned to his bedroom, without turning 
his head or looking behind him. When the alcove was 
occupied, a large serge curtain drawn right across the 
oratory concealed the altar. The Bishop knelt down as 
he passed before this curtain, and offered up a short 
prayer; a moment afterward he was in his garden, walk- 
ing, dreaming, contemplating, his soul and thoughts en- 
tirely occupied by those grand mysteries which God dis- 
plays at night to eyes that remain open. 

As for the man, he was really so wearied that he did 
not even take advantage of the nice white sheets. He 
blew out the candle with his nostrils, after the fashion of 
convicts, and threw himself in his clothes upon the bed, 
where he at once fell into a deep sleep. Midnight was 
striking as the Bishop returned from the garden to his 
room, and a few minutes later everybody was asleep in 


the small house. —From ‘‘Les Miserables.’ 
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Notes 


Jean Valjean (zhan val-zhan’). 

Toulon (t66-l6n’) : city of France. 

Franc: French coin, about 20ce. 

Sous (s66z or s06): French cent. 

Pontarlier (p6n-tar-lya’) : a town in France. 

Madam Magliore (ma-dam ma-glwa). 

Monsieur (me-syt’) : French equivalent for Mr. 

Monseigneur (mé6n’-sé-nyfir) : title in France given to princes 
and church and court dignitaries. 

Mademoiselle (mad’-mwa/-zél) : French title of courtesy equiv- 
alent to the English Miss. 


Questions for Study 
1. What are your first impressions of Jean Valjean? Can 


you justify your feelings toward him? 


2. Explain why the Bishop is one of the best loved characters 
in literature. 


3. Compare this sketch with a poem that you have already 
studied. How does the Bishop resemble the Sheik? How do 
the two men differ? 


4, What would be your feeling toward Jean Valjean if he 
should prove unworthy the Bishop’s treatment of him? What, 
do you think, would be the Bishop’s feeling ? 


CHARITY 
THE APOSTLE PAUL 


Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, or 
a tinkling cymbal. 

And though I have the gift of nrorhee and under- 
stand all mysteries, and all knowledge; and though I have 
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all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have not 
charity, I am nothing. 

And though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and 
though I give my body to be burned, and have not charity, 
it profiteth me nothing. 

Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity envieth 
“not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up; 

Doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; 

Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; 

Beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things. 

Charity never faileth: but whether there be prophecies, 
they shall fail; whether there be tongues, they shall cease; 
whether there be knowledge it shall vanish away. 

’ For we know in part, and we prophesy in part. . 

But when that which is perfect is come, then that which 
is in part shall be done away. 

When I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood as 
a child, I thought as a child; but when I became a man, I 
put away childish things. 

For now we see through a glass, darkly; but then face 
to face: now I know in part; but then shall I know even 
as also I am known. 

And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but 
the greatest of these is charity. 

—From “‘The First Epistle to the Corinthians.” 
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RUNNING THE GAUNTLET 
JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 


There yet lingered sufficient light in the heavens to 
exhibit those bright openings among the tree-tops where 
different paths left the clearing to enter the depths of 
the wilderness. Beneath one of them, a line of warriors 
issued from the woods and advanced slowly toward the 
dwellings. One in front bore a short pole, on which, as it 
afterward appeared, were suspended several human 
sealps. The startling sounds that Duncan had heard were 
what the whites have not inappropriately called the 
‘‘death-hallo’’; and each repetition of the cry was in- 
tended to announce to the tribe the fate of an enemy. 
Thus far the knowledge of Heyward assisted him in the 
explanation; and as he knew that the interruption was 
caused by the unlooked-for return of a successful war- 
party, every disagreeable sensation was quieted in inward 
congratulations for the opportune relief and insignifi- 
cance it conferred on himself. 

When at the distance of a few hundred feet from the 
lodges, the newly arrived warriors halted. The plaintive 
and terrific cry which was intended to represent equally 
the wailings of the dead and the triumph of the victors, 
‘had entirely ceased. One of their number now called 
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aloud, in words that were far from appalling, though not 
_ more intelligible to those for whose ears they were in- 
tended than their expressive yells. It would be difficult 
to convey a suitable idea of the savage ecstasy with which 
the news thus imparted was received. 

The whole encampment in a moment became a scene of 
the most violent bustle and commotion. The warriors 
drew their knives, and flourishing them they arranged 
themselves in two lines, forming a lane that extended 
from the war-party to the lodges. The squaws seized 
clubs, axes, or whatever weapon of offense first offered 
_ itself to their hands, and rushed eagerly to act their part 
in the cruel game that was at hand. Even the children 
would not be excluded; but boys, little able to wield the 
instruments, tore the tomahawks from the belts of their 
fathers, and stole into the ranks, apt imitators of the 
savage traits exhibited by their parents. 

Large piles of brush lay scattered about the clearing, 
and a wary and aged squaw was occupied firing as many 
as might serve to light the coming exhibition. As the 
flame arose, its power exceeded that of the parting day, 
and assisted to render objects at the same time more dis- 
tinct and more hideous. The whole scene formed a strik- 
ing picture, whose frame was composed of the dark and 
tall border of pines. The warriors just arrived were the 
most distant figures. <A little in advance stood two men, 
who were apparently selected from the rest as the prin- 
cipal actors in what was to follow. The light was not 
strong enough to render their features distinct, though 
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it was quite evident that they were governed by very dif- 
ferent emotions. While one stood erect and firm, pre- 
pared to meet his fate like a hero, the other bowed his 
head, as if palsied by terror or stricken with shame. 

The high-spirited Duncan felt a powerful impulse of 
admiration and pity toward the former, though no oppor- 
tunity could offer to exhibit his generous emotions. He 
watched his slightest movement, however, with eager 
eyes; and as he traced the fine outline of his admirably 
proportioned and active frame, he endeavored to per- 
suade himself that if the powers of man, seconded by such 
noble resolution, could bear one harmless through so 
severe a trial, the youthful captive before him might hope 
for success in the hazardous race he was about to run. 
Insensibly the young man drew nigher to the swarthy 
lines of the Hurons, and scarcely breathed, so intense 
became his interest in the spectacle. 

Just then the signal yell was given, and the 
momentary quiet which had preceded it was broken by a 
burst of cries that far exceeded any before heard. The 
most abject of the two victims continued motionless; but 
the other bounded from the place at the cry, with the 
activity and swiftness of a deer. Instead of rushing 
through the hostile lines as had been expected, he just 
entered the dangerous defile, and before time was given 
for a single blow, turned short, and leaping the heads of 
a row of children, he gained at once the exterior and 
safer side of the formidable array. The artifice was 
answered by a hundred voices raised in imprecations, and 
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the whole of the excited multitude broke from their order 
and spread themselves about the place in wild confusion. 

A dozen blazing piles now shed their lurid brightness 
on the place, which resembled some unhallowed and 
supernatural arena in which malicious demons had assem- 
bled to act their bloody and lawless rites. The forms in 
the background looked like unearthly beings gliding be- 
fore the eye and cleaving the air with frantic and unmean- 
ing gestures; while the savage passions of such as passed 
the flames were rendered fearfully distinct by the gleams 
that shot athwart their inflamed visages. 

It will easily be understood that amid such a concourse 
of vindictve enemies, no breathing-time was allowed the 
fugitive. There was a single moment when it seemed as 
if he would have reached the forest; but the whole body 
of his captors threw themselves before him, and drove 
him back into the centre of his relentless persecutors. 
Turning like a headed deer, he shot with the swiftness of 
an arrow through a pillar of forked flame, and passing 
the whole multitude harmless he appeared on the opposite 
side of the clearing. Here, too, he was met and turned 
by a few of the older and more subtle of the Hurons. 
Once more he tried the throng, as if seeking safety in its 
blindness; and then several moments succeeded, during 
which Duncan believed the active and courageous young 
stranger was lost. 

Nothing could be distinguished but a dark mass of 
human forms tossed and involved in inexplicable con- 
fusion. Arms, gleaming knives, and formidable clubs 
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appeared above them, but the blows were evidently given 
atrandom. The awful effect was heightened by the piere- 
ing shrieks of the women and the fierce yells of the war- 
riors. Now and then Duncan caught a glimpse of a light 
form cleaving the air in some desperate bound, and he 
rather hoped than believed that the captive yet retained 
the command of his astonishing powers of activity. 

Suddenly the multitude rolled backward, and ap- 
proached the spot where he himself stood. The heavy 
body in the rear pressed upon the women and children 
in front, and bore them to the earth. The stranger reap- 
peared in the confusion. Human power could not, how- 
ever, much longer endure so severe a trial. Of this the 
captive seemed conscious. Profiting by the momentary 
opening, he darted from among the warriors, and made 
a desperate, and what seemed to Duncan a final, effort to 
gain the wood. As if aware that no danger was to be 
apprehended from the young soldier, the fugitive nearly 
brushed his person in his flight. A tall and powerful 
Huron, who had husbanded his forces, pressed close upon 
his heels, and with an uplifted arm menaced a fatal blow. 
Duncan thrust forth a foot, and the shock precipitated the 
eager savage headlong, many feet in advance of his in- 
tended victim. 

Thought itself is not quicker than was the motion with 
which the latter profited by the advantage; he turned, 
gleamed like a meteor again before the eyes of Duncan, 
and at the next moment, when the latter recovered his 
recollection and gazed around in quest of the captive, he 
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saw him quietly leaning against a small painted post 
which stood before the door of the principal lodge. . . . 
His person was now protected by immemorial and sacred 
usage, until the tribe in council had deliberated and deter- 
mined on his fate. It was not difficult, however, to fore- 
tell the result, if any presage could be drawn from the 
feelings of those who crowded the place. 


—From ‘‘The Last of the Mohicans.’’ 
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Questions for Study | 


1. Make a rough map of the Indian clearing, as you imagine 
it to have been, and indicate the place of each incident. 

2. What effect do you think the hero’s temporary escape 
would have on the Indians? ) 
3. What about this extract makes you want to read more of 

the story? 


BE STRONG 
MALTBIE D, BABCOCK 


Be strong! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift, 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle; face it. ’Tis God’s gift. 


Be strong! 
Say not the days are evil—Who’s to blame? 
And fold the hands and acquiesce,—O shame! 
Stand up, speak out, and bravely, in God’s name. 


Be strong! 
It matters not how deep entrenched the wrong, 
How hard the battle goes, the day, how long. 
Faint not, fight on! To-morrow comes the song. 


Questions for Study 


1. Recall some instances recorded by history or by literature 
in which men have refused ‘‘to play, to dream, to drift’? in 
order to face some struggle. Why did they do this? What was 
their reward? How great is one’s reward even if he be over- 
come in the struggle? 

2. Why is acquiescence before evil that seems insuperable 
trebly wrong? 
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THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS © 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 
Sails the unshadowed main,— 
The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings, 
And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming hair. 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 
And every chambered cell, 

Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 

As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed,— 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed! 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 

That spread his lustrous coil; 

Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 

Built up its idle door, | 
Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the old no 

more, 
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Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap, forlorn! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 
Than ever Triton blew from wreatheéd horn! 
While on mine ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that 
sing’s :— 
‘Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, . 
| Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea!’’ 


Notes pes 


This is not a zoology lesson; so you won’t need to hunt up in 
reference books all about the nautilus; almost everything that 
you will need to know for an appreciation of the poem you will 
find clearly suggested in the various stanzas. The only line 
likely to cause trouble is the fourteenth. The nautilus shell is 
spiral, like that of many snails; inside it-is divided into cham- 
bers, each one of which has in turn been occupied by the nau- 
tilus. As the shellfish grows, it makes a new and larger chamber, 
which it occupies, leaving behind another ‘‘sunless crypt,’’ shut 
off by a thin partition of shell. 

Stren (si-rén) : enchantress. 

Irised (i’rist) : rainbow tinted. 

Triton (tri’tén) : the sea god, son of Neptune. 
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Questions for Study 


1. How would the carcass of the nautilus have appeared to 


most people? How did it appear to the poet? Why the differ- 
ence ? 


2. How had poets described the living nautilus? What had 
their fancy added to what they knew? 

38. Put into your own words the facts told in the third stanza. 
Why does the poet express them so differently ? 

4. How does it happen that Holmes alone heard ‘‘the heavenly 
message’’ ? 


5. Consider carefully what the last stanza means. How 
can one of us leave his low-vaulted past? What are our new 
temples? How shall we at length be ‘‘free’’? 


THE HEAVENS DECLARE THE GLORY OF GOD 


The heavens declare the glory of God; and the firma- 
ment showeth his handiwork. 

Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night 
showeth knowledge. 

There is no speech nor language, where their voice is 
not heard. 

Their line is gone out through all the earth, and their 
words to the end of the world. In them hath he set a 
tabernacle for the sun, 

Which is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, 
and rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race. 

His going forth is from the end of the heaven, and his 
circuit unto the ends of it: and there is nothing hid from 
the heat thereof. 
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The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul: the 
estimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple. 

The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart: 
the commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the 
eyes. 

The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring forever; the 
judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether. 

More to be desired are they than gold, yea, than much 
fine gold: sweeter also than honey and the honeycomb. 

Moreover by them is thy servant warned: and in keep- 
ing of them there is great reward. 

Who can understand his errors? Cleanse thou me 
from secret faults. 

Keep back thy servant also from presumptuous sins; 
let them not have dominion over me: then shall I be up- 
right, and I shall be innocent from the great transgres- 
sion. 

Let the words of my mouth, and the meditation of my 
heart, be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my strength and 
my redeemer. 

—Psalm XIX. 


AN ICEBERG 


RICHARD H. DANA, JR. 


Saturday, July 2d, 1836. This day the sun rose fair, 
but it ran too low in the heavens to give any heat, or thaw 
out our sails and rigging; yet the sight of it was pleas- 
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ant; and we had a steady ‘‘reef-topsail breeze’’ from the 
westward. The atmosphere, which had previously been 
clear and cold, for the last few hours grew damp, and had 
a disagreeable, wet chilliness in it; and the man who came 
from the wheel said he heard the captain tell ‘‘the pas- 
senger”’ that the thermometer had fallen several degrees 
since morning, which he could not account for in any 
other way than by supposing that there must be ice near 
us; though such a thing was rarely heard of in this lati- 
tude at this season of the year. At twelve o’clock we went 
below, and had just got through dinner, when the cook 
put his head down the scuttle and told us to come on deck 
and see the finest sight that we had ever seen. ‘‘ Where 
away, Doctor?’’* asked the first man who was up. ‘‘On 
the larboard bow.’’ And there lay, floating in the ocean, 
several miles off, an immense, irregular mass, its top and 
points covered with snow, and its centre of a deep indigo 
color. 

This was an iceberg, and of the largest size, as one 
of our men said who had been in the Northern Ocean. 
As far as the eye could reach, the sea in every direction 
was of a deep blue color, the waves running high and 
fresh, and sparkling in the light, and in the midst lay 
this immense mountain-island, its cavities and valleys 
thrown into deep shade, and its points and pinnacles glit- 
tering in the sun. All hands were soon on deck, looking 
at it, and admiring in various ways its beauty and 


* The cook’s title in all vessels. 
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grandeur. But no description can give any idea of the 
strangeness, splendor, and, really, the sublimity, of the 
sight. Its great size,—for it must have been from two 
to three miles in circumference, and several hundred feet 
in height,—its slow motion, as its base rose and sank in 
the water, and its high points nodded against the clouds; 
the dashing of the waves upon it, which, breaking high 
with foam, lined its base with a white crust; and the thun- 
dering sound of the cracking of the mass, and the break- 
ing and tumbling down of huge pieces; together with its 
nearness and approach, which added a slight element of 
fear,—all combined to give to it the character of true 
sublimity. The main body of the mass was, as I have 
said, of an indigo color, its base crusted with frozen 
foam; and as it grew thin and transparent toward the 
edges and top, its color shaded off from a deep blue to 
the whiteness of snow. It seemed to be drifting slowly 
toward the north, so that we kept away and avoided it. 

It was in sight all the afternoon; and when we got to 
leeward of it the wind died away, so that we lay-to quite 
near it for a greater part of the night. Unfortunately, 
there was no moon, but it was a clear night, and we could 
plainly mark the long, regular heaving of the stupendous 
mass, as its edges moved slowly against the stars, now 
revealing them, and now shutting them in. Several times 
in our watch hour cracks were heard, which sounded as 
though they must have run through the whole length of 
the iceberg, and several pieces fell down with a thunder- 
ing crash, plunging heavily into the sea. Toward morn- 
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ing a strong breeze sprang up, and we filled away, and 
left it astern, and at daylight it was out of sight. 
—From “‘Two Years before the Mast.’’ 


Questions for Study 


1. What do you like best about this description? How does 
it make you realize the great size of the iceberg? its color? its 
majesty ? 


JAFFAR 
LEIGH HUNT 


Jaffar, the Barmecide, the good Vizier, 

The poor man’s hope, the friend without a peer, 
Jaffar was dead, slain by a doom unjust; | 

And guilty Haroun, sullen with mistrust 

Of what the good and e’en the bad might say, 
Ordain’d that no man living from that day 
Should dare to speak his name on pain of death.— 
All Araby and Persia held their breath. 


All but the brave Mondeer.—He, proud to show 
How far for love a grateful soul could go, 
And facing death for very scorn and grief 
(For his great heart wanted a great relief), 
Stood forth in Bagdad, daily, in the square 
Where once had stood a happy house; and there 
Harangued the tremblers at the scimitar 
On all they owed to the divine Jaffar. 
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‘‘Bring me this man,’’ the caliph cried. The man 

Was brought—was gaz’d upon. The mutes began 

To bind his arms. ‘‘ Welcome, brave cords!’’ cried he; 
‘‘H'rom bonds far worse Jaffar deliver’d me; 

From wants, from shames, from loveless household fears ; 
Made a man’s eyes friends with delicious tears ; 

Restor’d me—lov’d me—put me on a par 

With his great self. How can I pay Jaffar?”’ 


Haroun, who felt that on a soul like this 

The mightiest vengeance could but fall amiss, 
Now deign’d to smile, as one great lord of fate 
Might smile upon another half as great. 

He said, ‘‘Let worth grow frenzied, if it will; 
The caliph’s judgment shall be master still. 

Go: and since gifts thus move thee, take this gem, 
The richest in the Tartar’s diadem, 

And hold the giver as thou deemest fit.’’ 


“*Gifts!’’ cried the friend. He took; and holding it 
High tow’rds the heavens, as though to meet his star, 
Exclaim’d, ‘‘This, too, I owe to thee, Jaffar!’’ 


Notes 


The Barmecide (biar’-mé-sid): a wealthy Persian family 
famous for its generosity and patronage of arts and literature. 

Vizier (vi-zér’): a high Mohammedan officer. 

Haroun (ha-rd6n’): a caliph. 

Bagdad: city in Asiatic Turkey. 

Caliph (kal’if) : a Mohammedan ruler. 

Tartar: Turkish. 
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Questions for Study 


1. Can you justify Mondeer’s defiance of the caliph? , Was it 
foolhardiness? recklessness? courage? or something else? 

2. How can you explain Haroun’s act in the fourth stanza? 
What else could or should he have done? 

3. Criticize Jaffar’s last exclamation. 


THE GREAT STONE FACE 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


Part OnE 


One afternoon, when the sun was going down, a mother 
and her little boy sat at the door of their cottage, talking 
about the Great Stone Face. They had but to lift their 
eyes, and there it was plainly to be seen, though miles 
away, with the sunshine brightening all its features. 

And what was the Great Stone Face? ... The Great 
Stone Face . . . was a work of Nature in her mood 
of majestic playfulness, formed on the perpendicular side 
of a mountain by some immense rocks, which had been 
thrown together in such a position as, when viewed at a 
proper distance, precisely to resemble the features of the 
human countenance. It seemed as if an enormous giant, 
or a Titan, had sculptured his own likeness on the preci- 
pice. There was the broad arch of the forehead, a hun- 
dred feet in height ; the nose, with its long bridge; and the 
vast lips, which, if they could have spoken, would have 
rolled their thunder accents from one end of the valley 
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to the other. . . . It was a happy lot for children to grow 
up to manhood or womanhood with the Great Stone Face 
before their eyes, for all the features were noble, and the 
expression was at once grand and sweet, as if it were the 
glow of a vast, warm heart, that embraced all mankind 
in its affections, and had room for more. It was an edu- 
cation only to look at it.... 

As we began with saying, a mother and her little boy 
sat at their cottage-door, gazing at the Great Stone Face, 
and talking about it. The child’s name was Ernest. 

‘‘Mother,’’ said he, while the Titanic visage smiled on 
him, ‘‘I wish that it could speak, for it looks so very 
kindly that its voice must needs be pleasant. If I were 
to see a man with such a face, I should love him dearly.’’ 

‘‘Tf an old prophecy should come to pass,’’ answered 
his mother, ‘‘we may see a man, some time or other, with 
exactly such a face as that.’’ 

‘What prophecy do you mean, dear mother?’’ eagerly 
inquired Ernest. ‘‘Pray tell me all about it!’ 

So his mother told him a story that her own mother 
had told to her, when she herself was younger than little 
Ernest; a story, not of things that were past, but of what 
was yet to come; a story, nevertheless, so very old, that 
even the Indians, who formerly inhabited this valley, had 
heard it from their forefathers, to whom, as they affirmed, 
it had been murmured by the mountain streams, and 
whispered by the wind among the tree-tops. The purport 
was, that, at some future day, a child should be born 
hereabouts, who was destined to become the greatest and 
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noblest personage of his time, and whose countenance, in 
manhood, should bear an exact resemblance to the Great 
Stone Face. ... 

‘“O Mother, dear Mother!’’ cried Ernest, clapping his 
hands above his head, ‘‘I do hope that I shall live to see 
PUL ests 

And Ernest never forgot the story that his mother told 
him. It was always in his mind, whenever he looked upon 
the Great Stone Face. He spent his childhood in the log- 
cottage where he was born, and was dutiful to his mother, 
and helpful to her in many things, assisting her much 
with his little hands, and more with his loving heart. In 
this manner, from a happy yet often pensive child, he 
grew up to be a mild, quiet, unobtrusive boy, and sun- 
browned with labor in the fields, but with more intelli- 
gence brightening his aspect than is seen in many lads 
who have been taught at famous schools. Yet Ernest had 
had no teacher, save only that the Great Stone Face be- 
came one to him. When the toil of the day was over, he 
would gaze at it for hours, until he began to imagine that 
those vast features recognized him, and gave him a smile 
of kindness and encouragement, responsive to his own 
look of veneration. We must not take upon us to affirm 
that this was a mistake, although the Face may have 
looked no more kindly at Ernest than at all the world 
besides. But the secret was that the boy’s tender and 
confiding simplicity discerned what other people could 
not see; and thus the love, which was meant for all, be- 
came his peculiar portion. 
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_ About this time there went a rumor throughout the val- 

ley, that the great man, foretold from ages long ago, who 
was to bear a resemblance to the Great Stone Face, had 
appeared at last. It seems that, many years before, a 
young man had migrated from the valley and settled at a 
distant seaport, where, after getting together a little 
money, he had set up as a shopkeeper. His name—but 
I could never learn whether it was his real one, or a nick- 
name that had grown out of his habits and success in 
life—was Gathergold. ... It might be said of him, as 
of Midas in the fable, that whatever he touched with his 
finger immediately glistened, and grew yellow, and was 
changed at once into sterling metal, or, which suited him 
still better, into piles of coin. And, when Mr. Gathergold 
had become so very rich that it would have taken him a 
hundred years only to count his wealth, he bethought him- 
self of his native valley, and resolved to go back thither, 
and end his days where he was born. With this purpose 
in view, he sent a skillful architect to build him such a 
palace as should be fit for a man of his vast wealth to 
live in. 

As I have said above, it had already been rumored in 
the valley that Mr. Gathergold had turned out to be the 
prophetic personage so long and vainly looked for, and 
that his visage was the perfect and undeniable similitude 
of the Great Stone Face. People were the more ready 
to believe that this must needs be the fact, when they 
beheld the splendid edifice that rose, as if by enchant- 
ment, on the site of his father’s old weather-beaten farm- 
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house. The exterior was of marble, so dazzlingly white 
that it seemed as though the whole structure might melt 
away in the sunshine, like those humbler ones which Mr. 
Gathergold, in his young play-days, before his fingers 
were gifted with the touch of transmutation, had been 
accustomed to build of snow. It had a richly ornamented 
portico, supported by tall pillars, beneath which was a 
lofty door, studded with silver knobs, and made of a kind 
of variegated wood that had been brought from beyond 
the sea. The windows, from the floor to the ceiling of 
each stately apartment, were composed, respectively, of 
but one enormous pane of glass, so transparently pure 
that it was said to be a finer medium than even the vacant 
atmosphere. Hardly anybody had been permitted to see 
the interior of this place; but it was reported, and with 
good semblance of truth, to be far more gorgeous than 
the outside, insomuch that whatever was iron or brass in 
other houses was silver or gold in this; and Mr. Gather- 
gold’s bedchamber, especially, made such a glittering 
appearance that no ordinary man would have been able 
to close his eyes there. But, on the other hand, Mr. 
Gathergold was now so entirely accustomed to wealth, 
that perhaps he could not have closed his eyes unless 
where the gleam of it was certain to find its way beneath 
his eyelids. 

In due time, the mansion was finished; next came the 
upholsterers, with magnificent furniture; then, a whole 
troop of black and white servants, the harbingers of Mr. 
Gathergold, who, in his own majestic ‘person, was ex- 
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pected to arrive at sunset. Our friend Ernest, mean- 
while, had been deeply stirred by the idea that the great 
man, the noble man, the man of prophecy, after so many 
ages of delay, was at length to be made manifest to his 
native valley. He knew, boy as he was, that there were 
a thousand ways in which Mr. Gathergold, with his vast 
wealth, might transform himself into an angel of benefi- 
cence, and assume a control over human affairs as wide 
and benignant as the smile of the Great Stone Face. Full 
of faith and hope, Ernest doubted not that what the 
people said was true, and that now he was to behold the 
living likeness of those wondreus features on the moun- 
tain-side. While the boy was still gazing up the valley, 
and fancying, as he always did, that the Great Stone Face 
returned his gaze and looked kindly at him, the rumbling 
of wheels was heard, approaching swiftly along the wind- 
ing road. 

‘‘Here he comes!’ cried a group of people who were 
assembled to witness the arrival. ‘‘Here comes the great 
Mr. Gathergold!’’ 

A carriage, drawn by four horses, dashed round the 
turn of the road. Within it, thrust partly out of the win- 
dow, appeared the physiognomy of the old man, with a 
skin as yellow as if his own Midas-hand had transmuted 
it. He had a low forehead, small, sharp eyes, puckered 
about with innumerable wrinkles, and very thin lips, 
which he made still thinner by pressing them forcibly 
together. 

‘‘The very image of the Great Stone Face!’’ shouted 
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the people. ‘‘Sure enough, the old prophecy is true; and 
here we have the great man come, at last!’’ 

And, what greatly perplexed Ernest, they seemed actu- 
ally to believe that here was the likeness which they spoke 
of. By the roadside there chanced to be an old beggar- 
woman and two little beggar-children, stragglers from 
some far-off region, who, as the carriage rolled onward, 
held out their hands and lifted up their doleful voices, 
most piteously beseeching charity. A yellow claw—the 
very same that had clawed together so much wealth— 
poked itself out of the coach-window, and dropt some cop- 
per coins upon the ground; so that, though the great 
man’s name seems to have been Gathergold, he might just 
as suitably have been nicknamed Scattercopper. Still, 
nevertheless, with an earnest shout, and evidently with as 
much good faith as ever, the people bellowed,— 

“‘He is the very image of the Great Stone Face!’’ 

But Ernest turned sadly from the wrinkled shrewdness 
of that sordid visage, and gazed up the valley, where, 
amid a gathering mist, gilded by the last sunbeams, he 
could still distinguish those glorious features which had 
impressed themselves into his soul. Their aspect cheered 
him. What did the benign lips seem to say? 

‘“‘He will come! Fear not, Ernest; the mau will 
come!’’ 

The years went on, and Ernest ceased to be a boy. He 
had grown to be a young man now. He attracted little 
notice from the other inhabitants of the valley; for they 
saw nothing remarkable in his way of life, save that, when 
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the labor of the day was over, he still loved to go apart 
and gaze and meditate upon the Great Stone Face. <Ac- 
cording to their idea of the matter, it was a folly, indeed, 
but pardonable, inasmuch as Ernest was industrious, 
kind, and neighborly, and neglected no duty for the sake 
of indulging this idle habit. They knew not that the 
Great Stone Face had become a teacher-to him, and that 
the sentiment which was expressed in it would enlarge 
the young man’s heart, and fill it with wider and deeper 
sympathies than other hearts. They knew not that thence 
would come a better wisdom than could be learned from 
books, and a better life than could be moulded on the 
defaced example of other human lives. Neither did 
Ernest know that the thoughts and affections which came 
to him so naturally, in the fields and at the fireside, and 
wherever he communed with himself, were of a higher tone 
than those which all men shared with him. A simple 
soul,—simple as when his mother first taught him the old 
prophecy,—he beheld the marvelous features beaming 
adown the valley, and still wondered that their human 
counterpart was so long in making his appearance. 

By this time poor Mr. Gathergold was dead and 
buried; and the oddest part of the matter was, that his 
wealth, which was the body and spirit of his existence, 
had disappeared before his death, leaving nothing of him 
but a living skeleton, covered over with a wrinkled, yel- 
low skin. Since the melting away of his gold, it had been 
very generally conceded that there was no such striking 
resemblance, after all, betwixt the ignoble features of 
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the ruined merchant and that majestic face upon the 
mountain-side. So the people ceased to honor him dur- 
ing his lifetime, and quietly consigned him to forgetful- 
ness after his decease. Once in a while, it is true, his 
memory was brought up in connection with the magnifi- 
cent palace which he had built, and which had long ago 
been turned into a hotel for the accommodation of 
strangers, multitudes of whom came, every summer, to 
visit that famous natural curiosity, the Great Stone 
Face. Thus, Mr. Gathergold being discredited and 
thrown into the shade, the man of prophecy was yet to 
come. 


| Part Two 

It so happened that a native-born son of the valley, 
many years before, had enlisted as a soldier, and, after 
a great deal of hard fighting had now become an illus- 
trious commander. Whatever he may be called in his- | 
tory, he was known in camps and on the battle-field under 
the nickname of Old Blood-and-Thunder. This war- 
worn veteran, being now infirm with age and wounds, 
and weary of the turmoil of a military life, and of the 
roll of the drum and the clangor of the trumpet, that 
had so long been ringing in his ears, had lately signified 
a purpose of returning to his native valley, hoping to 
find repose where he remembered to have left it. The 
inhabitants, his old neighbors and their grown-up chil- 
dren, were resolved to welcome the renowned warrior 
with a salute of cannon and a public dinner; and all the 
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more enthusiastically, it being affirmed that now, at last, 
the likeness of the Great Stone Face had actually ap- 
peared. An aid-de-camp of Old Blood-and-Thunder, 
traveling through the valley, was said to have been 
struck with the resemblance. Moreover, the schoolmates 
and early acquaintances of the general were ready to 
testify, on oath, that, to the best of their recollection, the 
aforesaid general had been exceedingly like the majestic 
image, even when a boy, only that the idea had never 
occurred to them at that period. Great, therefore, was 
the excitement throughout the valley; and many people, 
who had never once thought of glancing at the Great 
Stone Face for years before, now spent their time in gaz- 
ing at it, for the sake of knowing exactly how General 
Blood-and-Thunder looked. 

On the day of the great festival, Ernest, with all the 
other people of the valley, left their work, and proceeded 
to the spot where the sylvan banquet was prepared. As 
he approached, the loud voice of the Rev. Dr. Battleblast 
was heard, beseeching a blessing on the good things set 
before them, and on the distinguished friend of peace in 
whose honor they were assembled. The tables were ar- 
ranged in a cleared space of the woods, shut in by the 
surrounding trees, except where a vista opened east- 
ward, and afforded a distant view of the Great Stone 
Face. Over the general’s chair, which was a relic from 
the home of Washington, there was an arch of verdant 
boughs, with the laurel profusely intermixed, and sur- 
mounted by his country’s banner, beneath which he had 
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won his victories. Our friend Ernest raised himself 
on his tiptoes, in hopes to get a glimpse of the celebrated 
guest; but there was a mighty crowd about the tables 
anxious to hear the toasts and speeches, and to catch 
any word that might fall from the general in reply; and 
a volunteer company, doing duty as a guard, pricked 
ruthlessly with their bayonets at any particularly quiet 
person among the throng. So Ernest, being of an unob- 
trusive character, was thrust quite into the background, 
where he could see no more of Old Blood-and-Thunder’s 
physiognomy than if it had been still blazing on the 
battle-field. To console himself, he turned towards the 
Great Stone Face, which, like a faithful and long-remem- 
bered friend, looked back and smiled upon him through 
the vista of the forest. Meantime, however, he could 
overhear the remarks of various individuals, who were 
comparing the features of the hero with the face on the 
distant mountain-side. 

‘Tis the same face, to a hair!’’ cried one man, cut- 
ting a caper for joy. 

‘Wonderfully like, that’s a fact!’’ responded another. 

‘‘Like! why, I call it Old Blood-and-Thunder himself, 
in a monstrous looking-glass!’’ cried a third. ‘‘And 
why not? He’s the greatest man of this or any other 
age, beyond a doubt.’’... 

‘<The general! the general!’’ was now the ery. ‘‘Hush! 
silence! Old Blood-and-Thunder’s going to make a 
speech.”’ 

Even so; for the general now stood upon his feet to 
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thank the company. Ernest saw him. There he was, 
over the shoulders of the crowd, from the two glittering 
epaulets and embroidered collar upward, beneath the 
arch of green boughs with intertwined laurel, and the 
banner drooping as if to shade his brow! And there, 
too, visible in the same glance, through the vista of the 
forest, appeared the Great Stone Face! And was there, 
indeed, such a resemblance as the crowd had testified? 
Alas, Ernest could not recognize it! He beheld a war- 
worn and weather-beaten countenance, full of energy, 
and expressive of an iron will; but the gentle wisdom, 
the deep, broad, tender sympathies, were altogether 
wanting in Old Blood-and-Thunder’s visage... . 

‘This is not the man of prophecy,’’ sighed Ernest to 
himself, as he made his way out of the throng. ‘‘And 
must the world wait longer yet?”’ 

The mists had congregated about the distant moun- 
tain-side, and there were seen the grand and awful 
features of the Great Stone Face, awful but benignant, 
as if a mighty angel were sitting among the hills, and 
enrobing himself in a cloud-vesture of gold and purple. 
As he looked, Ernest could hardly believe but that a 
smile beamed over the whole visage, with a radiance 
still brightening, although without motion of the lips. 
It was probably the effect of the western sunshine, 
melting through the thinly diffused vapors that had 
swept between him and the object that he gazed at. But 
—as it always did—the aspect of his marvelous friend 
made Ernest as hopeful as if he had never hoped in vain. 
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‘“Fear not, Ernest,’’? said his heart, even as if the 
Great Face were whispering him,—‘‘fear not, Ernest; 
he will come.’’ 

More years sped swiftly and tranquilly away. Ernest 
still dwelt in his native valley, and was now a man of 
middle age. By imperceptible degrees, he had become 
known among the people. Now, as heretofore, he labored 
for his bread, and was the same simple-hearted man that 
he had always been. But he had thought and felt so 
much, he had given so many of the best hours of his life 
to unworldly hopes for some great good to mankind, 
that it seemed as though he had been talking with the 
angels, and had imbibed a portion of their wisdom una- 
wares. It was visible in the calm and well-considered 
beneficence of his daily life, the quiet stream of which 
had made a wide green margin all along its course. Not 
a day passed by, that the world was not the better 
because this man, humble as he was, had lived. He never 
stepped aside from his own path, yet would always reach 
a blessing to his neighbor. Almost involuntarily, too, 
he had become a preacher. The pure and high simplicity 
of his thought, which, as one of its manifestations, took 
shape in the good deeds that dropped silently from his 
hand, flowed also forth in speech. He uttered truths that 
wrought upon and moulded the lives of those who heard 
him. His auditors, it may be, never suspected that 
Ernest, their own neighbor and familiar friend, was 
more than an ordinary man; least of all did Ernest 
himself suspect it; but, inevitably as the murmur of a 
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rivulet, came thoughts out of his mouth that no other 
human lips had spoken. 

When the people’s minds had had a little time to cool, 
they were ready enough to acknowledge their mistake in 
imagining a similarity between General Blood-and- 
Thunder’s truculent physiognomy and the benign visage 
on the mountain-side. But now, again, there were 
reports and many paragraphs in the newspapers, affirm- 
ing that the likeness of the Great Stone Face had 
appeared upon the broad shoulders of a certain eminent 
statesman, He, like Mr. Gathergold and Old Blood-and- 
Thunder, was a native of the valley, but had left it in 
his early days, and taken up the trades of law and 
politics. Instead of the rich man’s wealth and the war- 
rior’s sword, he had but a tongue, and it was mightier 
than both together. So wonderfully eloquent was he, 
that whatever he might choose to say his auditors had 
no choice but to believe him; wrong looked like right, and 
right like wrong; for when it pleased him, he could make 
a kind of illuminated fog with his mere breath, and 
obscure the natural daylight with it. His tongue, indeed, 
was a magic instrument: sometimes it rumbled like the 
thunder; sometimes it warbled like the sweetest music. 
It was the blast of war,—the song of peace; and it 
seemed to have a heart in it, when there was no such 
matter. In good truth, he was a wondrous man; and 
when his tongue had acquired him all other imaginable 
success,—when it had been heard in halls of state, and 
in the courts of princes and potentates,—after it had 
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made him known all over the world, even as a voice 
crying from shore to shore,—it finally persuaded his 
countrymen to select him for the Presidency. Before 
this time,—indeed, as soon as he began to grow cele- 
brated,—his admirers had found out the resemblance 
between him and the Great Stone Face; and so much 
were they struck By it, that throughout the country this 
distinguished gentleman was known by the name of Old 
Stony Phiz. 

While his friends were doing their best to make him 
President, Old Stony Phiz, as he was called, set out on 
a visit to the valley where he was born. Of course, he 
had no other object than to shake hands with his fellow- 
citizens, and neither thought nor cared about any effect 
which his progress through the country might have upon 
the election. Magnificent preparations were made to 
receive the illustrious statesman; a cavaleade of horse- 
men set forth to meet him at the boundary line of the 
State, and all the people left their business and gathered 
along the wayside to see him pass. Among these was 
Ernest. Though more than once disappointed, as we 
have seen, he had such a hopeful and confiding nature, 
that he was always ready to believe in whatever seemed 
beautiful and good. He kept his heart continually open, 
and thus was sure to catch the blessing from on high 
when it should come. So now again, as buoyantly as 
ever, he went forth to behold the likeness of the Great 
Stone Face. 

The cavaleade came prancing along the road, with a 
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great clattering of hoofs and a mighty cloud of dust, 
which rose up so dense and high that the visage of the 
mountain-side was completely hidden from LErnest’s 
eyes. All the great men of the neighborhood were there 
on horseback; militia officers, in uniform; the member of 
Congress; the sheriff of the county; the editors of 
newspapers; and many a farmer, too, had mounted his 
patient steed, with his Sunday coat upon his back. It 
really was a very brilliant spectacle, especially as there 
were numerous banners flaunting over the cavalcade, on 
some of which were gorgeous portraits of the illustrious 
statesman and the Great Stone Face, smiling familiarly 
at one another, like two brothers. If the pictures were 
to be trusted, the mutual resemblance, it must be con- 
fessed, was marvelous. .We must not forget to mention 
that there was a band of music, which made the echoes 
of the mountains ring and reverberate with the loud 
triumph of its strains; so that airy and soul-thrilling 
melodies broke out among all the heights and hollows, 
as if every nook of his native valley had found a voice, 
to welcome the distinguished guest. But the grandest 
effect was when the far-off mountain precipice flung 
back the music; for then the Great Stone Face itself 
seemed to be swelling the triumphant chorus, in acknowl- 
edgment that, at length, the man of prophecy was come. 

All this while the people were throwing up their hats 
and shouting, with enthusiasm so contagious that the 
heart of Ernest kindled up, and he likewise threw up 
his hat, and shouted, as loudly as the loudest, ‘‘Huzza for 
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the great man! Huzza for Old Stony Phiz!’? But as 
yet he had not seen him. 

‘*Here he is, now!’’ cried those who stood near Ernest. 
“‘There! There! Look at Old Stony Phiz and then at 
the Old Man of the Mountain, and see if they are not as 
like as two twin-brothers!’’ 

In the midst of all this gallant array came an open 
barouche, drawn by four white horses, and in the 
barouche, with his massive head uncovered, sat the illus- 
trious statesman, Old Stony Phiz himself. 

‘‘Confess it,’’ said one of Ernest’s neighbors to him, 
‘‘the Great Stone Face has met its match at last!’’ 

Now, it must be owned that, at his first glimpse of the 
countenance which was bowing and smiling from the 
barouche, Ernest did fancy that there was a resemblance 
between it and the old familiar face upon the mountain- 
side. The brow, with its massive depth and loftiness, 
and all the other features, indeed, were boldly and 
strongly hewn, as if in emulation of a more than heroic, 
of a Titanic model. But the sublimity and stateliness, 
the grand expression of a divine sympathy, that illu- 
minated the mountain visage and etherealized its pon- 
derous granite substance into spirit, might here be 
sought in vain. Something had been originally left out, 
or had departed. And therefore the marvelously gifted 
statesman had always a weary gloom in the deep cay- 
erns of his eyes, as of a child that has outgrown its 
playthings or a man of mighty faculties and little aims, 
whose life, with all its high performances, was vague 
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and empty, because no high purpose had endowed it with 
reality. 

Still, Ernest’s neighbor was thrusting his elbow into 
his side, and pressing him for an answer. 

‘‘Confess! confess! Is not he the very picture of your 
Old Man of the Mountain?’’ 

“‘No!’’ said Ernest, bluntly, ‘‘I see little or no like- 
ness.”’ 

‘Then so much the worse for the Great Stone Face!’’ 
answered his neighbor; and again he set up a shout for 
Old Stony Phiz. 

But Ernest turned away, melancholy, and almost 
despondent: for this was the saddest of his disappoint- 
ments, to behold’ a man who might have fulfilled the 
prophecy, and had not willed to do so. Meantime, the 
cavalcade, the banners, the music, and the barouches 
swept past him, with the vociferous crowd in the rear, 
leaving the dust to settle down, and the Great Stone 
Face to be revealed again, with the grandeur that it had 
worn for untold centuries. 

‘‘Lo, here I am, Ernest!’’ the benign lips seemed to 
say. ‘‘I have waited longer than thou, and am not yet 
weary. Fear not; the man will come.’’ 


Part THrRen 


The years hurried onward, treading in their haste on 
one another’s heels. And now they began to bring white 
hairs, and scatter them over the head of Ernest; they 
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‘made reverend wrinkles across his forehead, and fur- 
rows in his cheeks. He was an aged man. But not in 
vain had he grown old: more than the white hairs on 
his head were the sage thoughts in his mind; his wrinkles 
and furrows were inscriptions that Time had graved, 
and in which he had written legends of wisdom that 
had been tested by the tenor of a life. And Ernest had 
ceased to be obscure. Unsought for, undesired, had 
come the fame which so many seek, and made him 
known in the great world, beyond the limits of the valley 
in which he had dwelt so quietly. College professors, 
and even the active men of cities, came from far to see 
and converse with Ernest; for the report had gone 
abroad that this simple husbandman had ideas unlike 
those of other men, not gained from books, but of a 
higher tone,—a tranquil and familiar majesty, as if he 
had been talking with the angels as his daily friends. 
Whether it was sage, statesman, or philanthropist, 
Ernest received these visitors with the gentle sincerity 
that had characterized him from boyhood, and spoke 
freely with them of whatever came uppermost, or lay 
deepest in his heart or their own. While they talked 
together, his face would kindle, unawares, and shine 
upon them, as with a mild evening light. Pensive with 
the fulness of such discourse, his guests took leave and 
went their way; and passing up the valley, paused to 
look at the Great Stone Face, imagining that they had 
seen its likeness in a human countenance, but could not 
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While Ernest had been growing up and growing old, a 
bountiful Providence had granted a new poet to this earth. 
He, likewise, was a native of the valley, but had spent the 
greater part of his life at a distance from that romantic 
region, pouring out his sweet music amid the bustle and din 
of cities. Often, however, did the mountains which had 
been familiar to him in his childhood lift their snowy peaks 
into the clear atmosphere of his poetry. Neither was 
the Great Stone Face forgotten, for the poet had cele- 
brated it in-an ode, which was grand enough to have 
been uttered by its own majestic lips. This man of 
genius, we may say, had come down from heaven with 
wonderful endowments. If he sang of a mountain, the 
eyes of all mankind beheld a mightier grandeur reposing 
on its breast, or soaring. to its summit, than had before 
been seen there. If his theme were a lovely lake, a 
celestial smile had now been thrown over it, to gleam 
forever on its surface. If it were the vast old sea, even 
the deep immensity of its dread bosom seemed to swell 
the higher, as if moved by the emotions of the song. 
Thus the world assumed another and a better aspect 
from the hour that the poet blessed it with his happy 
eyes. The Creator had bestowed him, as the last best 
touch to his own handiwork. Creation was not finished 
till the poet came to interpret, and so complete it. The 
effect was no less high and beautiful, when his human 
brethren were the subject of his verse. The man or 
woman, sordid with the common dust of life, who crossed 
his daily path, and the little child who played in it, were 
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glorified if he beheld them in his mood of poetic faith. 
He showed the golden links of the great chain that inter- 
twined them with an angelic kindred; he brought out 
the hidden traits of a celestial birth that made them 
worthy of such kin. As respects all things else, the 
poet’s ideal was the truest truth. 

The songs of this poet found their way to Ernest. 
He read them after his customary toil, seated on the 
bench before his cottage-door, where for such a length 
of time he had filled his repose with thought, by gazing 
at the Great Stone Face. And now as he read stanzas 
that caused the soul to thrill within him, he lifted his 
eyes to the vast countenance beaming on him benig- 
nantly. 

‘“‘O majestic friend,’’ he murmured, addressing the 
Great Stone Face, ‘‘is not this man worthy to resemble 
thee?’’ 

The Face seemed to smile, but answered not a word. 

Now it happened that the poet, though he dwelt so far 
away, had not only heard of Ernest, but had meditated 
much upon his character, until he deemed nothing so 
desirable as to meet this man, whose untaught wisdom 
walked hand in hand with the noble simplicity of his 
life. One summer morning, therefore, he took passage 
by the railroad, and, in the decline of the afternoon, 
alighted from the cars at no great distance from Ernest’s 
cottage. The great hotel, which had formerly been the 
palace of Mr. Gathergold, was close at hand, but the 
poet, with his carpet-bag on his arm, inquired at once 
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where Ernest dwelt, and was resolved to be accepted as 
his guest. | | 

Approaching the door, he there found the good old 
man, holding a volume in his hand, which alternately 
he read, and then, with a finger between the leaves, 
looked lovingly at the Great Stone Face. 

‘“‘Good evening,’’ said the poet. ‘‘Can you give a 
traveler a night’s lodging?”’ 

‘‘Willingly,’? answered Ernest; and then he added, 
smiling, ‘‘Methinks I never saw the Great Stone Face 
look so hospitably at a stranger.’’ 

The poet sat down on the bench beside him, and he 
and Ernest talked together. Often had the poet held 
intercourse with the wittiest and the wisest, but never 
before with a man like Ernest, whose thoughts and feel- 
ings gushed up with such a natural freedom, and who 
made great truths so familiar by his simple utterance of 
them. Angels, as had been so often said, seemed to have 
wrought with him at his labor in the fields; angels seemed 
to have sat with him by the fireside; and, dwelling with 
angels as friend with friends, he had imbibed the sub- 
limity of their ideas, and imbued it with the sweet and 
lowly charm of household words. So thought the poet. 
And Ernest, on the other hand, was moved and agitated 
by the living images which the poet flung out of his mind, 
and which peopled all the air about the cottage-door with 
shapes of beauty, both gay and pensive. ... 

As Ernest listened to the poet, he imagined that the 
Great Stone Face was bending forward to listen, too. 
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He gazed very earnestly into the poet’s glowing eyes. 
‘‘Who are you, my strangely gifted guest?”’ he said. 
The poet laid-his finger on the volume that Ernest 

had been reading. 

‘*You have read these poems,’ he said. ‘‘You know 
me, then,—for I wrote them.’’ | 

Again, and still more earnestly than before, Ernest 
examined the poet’s features; then turned towards the 
Great Stone Face; then back, with an uncertain aspect, 
to his guest. But his countenance fell; he shook his 
head, and sighed. 

‘“Wherefore are you sad?’’ inquired the poet. 

““Because,’’ replied Ernest, ‘‘all through life I have 
awaited the fulfilment of a prophecy; and, when I read 
these poems, I hoped that it might be fulfilled in you.’’ 

‘“You hoped,’’ answered the poet, faintly smiling, ‘‘to 
find in me the likeness of the Great Stone Face. And 
you are disappointed, as formerly with Mr. Gathergold, 
and Old Blood-and-Thunder, and Old Stony Phiz. Yes, 
Ernest, it is my doom. You must add my name to the 
illustrious three, and record another failure of your 
hopes. For—in shame and sadness do I speak it, 
Ernest—I am not worthy to be typified by yonder benign 
and majestic image.”’ 

‘¢ And why?”’ asked Ernest. He pointed to the volume. 
‘¢ Are not those thoughts divine?’’ 

‘«They have a strain of the Divinity,”’ replied the poet. 
‘sYou can hear in them the far-off echo of a heavenly 
song. But my life, dear Hrnest, has not corresponded 
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with my thought. I have had grand dreams, but they 
have been only dreams, because I have lived—and that, 
too, by my own choice—among poor and mean realities. 
Sometimes even—shall I dare to say it?—I lack faith in 
the grandeur, the beauty, and the goodness, which my 
own works are said’ to have made more evident in nature 
and in human life. Why, then, pure seeker of the good 
and true, shouldst thou hope to find me, in yonder image 
of the divine? 

The poet spoke sadly, and his eyes were dim with 
tears. So, likewise, were those of Ernest. 

At the hour of sunset, as had long been his frequent 
custom, Ernest was to discourse to an assemblage of the 
neighboring inhabitants in the open air. He and the 
poet, arm in arm, still talking together as they went 
along, proceeded to the spot. It was a small nook among 
the hills, with a gray precipice behind, the stern front 
of which was relieved by the pleasant foliage of many 
creeping plants that made a tapestry for the naked rock, 
by hanging their festoons from all its rugged angles. 
At a small elevation above the ground, set in a rich 
framework of verdure, there appeared a niche, spacious 
enough to admit a human figure, with freedom for such 
gestures as spontaneously accompany earnest thought 
and genuine emotion. Into this natural pulpit Ernest 
ascended, and threw a look of familiar kindness around 
upon his audience. They stood, or sat, or reclined upon 
the grass, as seemed good to each, with the departing 
sunshine falling obliquely over them, and mingling its 
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subdued cheerfulness with the solemnity of a grove of 
ancient trees, beneath and amid the boughs of which the 
golden rays were constrained to pass. In another direc- 
tion was seen the Great Stone Face, with the same cheer, 
combined with the same solemnity, in its benignant 
aspect. 

Ernest began to speak, giving to the people of what 
was in his heart and mind. His words had power, 
because they accorded with his thoughts; and his 
thoughts had reality and depth, because they harmonized 
with the life which he had always lived. It was not 
mere breath that this preacher uttered; they were the 
words of life, because a life of good deeds and holy love 
was melted into them. Pearls, pure and rich, had been 
dissolved into this precious draught. The poet, as he 
listened, felt that the being and character of Ernest were 
a nobler strain of poetry than he had ever written. His 
eyes glistening with tears, he gazed reverentially at the 
venerable man, and said within himself that never was 
there an aspect so worthy of a prophet and a sage as 
that mild, sweet, thoughtful countenance, with the glory 
of white hair diffused about it. At a distance, but. 
distinctly to be seen, high up in the golden light of the 
setting sun, appeared the Great Stone Face, with hoary 
mists around it, like the white hairs around the brow of 
Ernest. Its look of grand beneficence seemed to embrace 
the world. 

At that moment, in sympathy with a thought which 
he was about to utter, the face of Ernest assumed a 
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grandeur of expression, so imbued with benevolence, 
that the poet, by an irresistible impulse, threw his arms 
aloft, and shouted,— 

‘‘Behold! Behold! Ernest is himself the likeness of 
the Great Stone Face!’’ 

Then all the people looked, and saw that what the 
deep-sighted poet said was true. The prophecy was ful- 
filled. But Ernest, having finished what he had to say, 

took the poet’s arm, and walked slowly homeward, still 
hoping that some wiser and better man than himself 
would by and by appear, bearing a resemblance to the 
Great Stone Face. ; 


Notes 


The Great Stone Face: the Old Man of the Mountain, in the 
Franconia Notch, White Mountains, N. H. 

Titan: one of the gods of mythology. 

Titanic: vast, enormous, of majestic form. 

Midas: an ancient king whose prayer to Dionysius that what- 
ever he touched should turn to gold, although granted, brought 
him only unhappiness. 


Questions for Study 


1. Give all the reasons why you like Ernest. What details 
prejudice you against Mr. Gathergold? 

2. What good qualities did Old Blood-and-Thunder and Old 
Stony Phiz have? What do you think they lacked that would 
have made them like the Great Stone Face? Why were the 
people so deceived? In what ways has Ernest grown since 
you heard of him first? 
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3. Wherein was the Poet greater than the three other men 
who were thought to resemble the Great Stone Face? Why did 
the people not hail him as fulfilling the prophecy? Wherein 
did he fail? What do you think of the definition of poetry that 
Hawthorne gives? 


4. Explain why you are satisfied to have the people recognize 
Ernest’s greatness. 


THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
PreLupE To Part First 


Over his keys the musing organist, 

Beginning doubtfully and far away, 
First lets his fingers wander as they list, 

And builds a bridge from Dreamland for his lay: 
Then, as the touch of his loved instrument 

Gives hope and fervor, nearer draws his theme, 
First guessed by faint auroral flushes sent 

Along the wavering vista of his dream. 


Not only around our infancy 
Doth heaven with all its splendors lie; 
Daily, with souls that cringe and plot, 
We Sinais climb and know it not. 
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Over our manhood bend the skies; 
Against our fallen and traitor lives 
_ The great winds utter prophecies; 
| With our faint hearts the mountain strives; 
Its arms outstretched, the Druid wood 
Waits with its benedicite; 
And to our age’s drowsy blood 
Still shouts the inspiring sea. 


Earth gets its price for what Earth gives us; 
The beggar is taxed for a corner to die in, 

The priest hath his fee who comes and shrives us, 
We bargain for the graves we le in; 

At the Devil’s booth are all things sold, 

Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold; 

For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 

Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking: 

Tis heaven alone that is given away, 

’Tis only God may be had for the asking; 

No price is set on the lavish summer ; 

June may be had by the poorest comer. 


’ And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days;_ 
Then Heaven tries earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays; 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
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And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers y 
The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 
The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf nor a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace; _ 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o’errun 
With the deluge of summer it receives; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest,— 


In the nice ear of Nature which song is the best? 
i 


< 
Now is the high-tide of the year, 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back with ‘a ripply cheer, 

Into every bare inlet and creek and bay; 
Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it, 
We are happy now because God wills it; 
No matter how barren the past may have been, 
’Tis enough for us now that the leaves are green; 
We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell; 
We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help knowing 
That skies are clear and grass is growing; 
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The breeze comes whispering in our ear, 
That dandelions are blossoming near, , 

That maize has sprouted, that streams are flowing, 
That the river is bluer than the sky, 
That the robin is plastering his house hard by; 
And if the breeze kept the good news back, 
For other couriers we should not lack; 

We could guess it all by yon heifer’s lowing,— 
And hark! how clear bold chanticleer, 
Warmed with the new wine of the year, 

Tells all in his lusty crowing! 


Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how; 
Everything is happy now, 
Everything is upward striving; 
’Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be blue,— 
’Tis the natural way of living: 
Who knows whither the clouds have fled? 
In the unscarred heaven they leave no wake; 
And the eyes forget the tears they have shed, 
The heart forgets its sorrow and ache; 
The soul partakes the season’s youth, 
And the sulphurous rifts of passion and woe 
Lie deep ’neath a silence pure and smooth, 
Like burnt-out craters healed with snow. 
What wonder if Sir Launfal now 
Remembered the keeping of his vow? 
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‘‘My golden spurs now bring to me, 
And bring to me my richest mail, 
For to-morrow I go over land and sea 

In search of the Holy Grail; 
Shall never a bed for me be spread, 
Nor shall a pillow be under my head, 
Till I begin my vow to keep; 
Here on the rushes will I sleep, 
And perchance there may come a vision true 
Ere day create the world anew.”’ 
Slowly Sir Launfal’s eyes grew dim, 
Slumber fell like a cloud on him, 
And into his soul the vision flew. 


II 


The crows flapped over by twos and threes, 
In the pool drowsed the cattle up to their knees, 

The little birds sang as if it were 

The one day of summer in all the year, 
And the very leaves seemed to sing on the trees: 
The castle alone in the landscape lay 
Like an outpost of winter, dull and gray: 
’Twas the proudest hall in the North Countree, 
And never its gates might opened be, 
Save to lord or lady of high degree; 
Summer besieged it on every side, 
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But the churlish stone her assaults defied; 
She could not scale the chilly wall, 
Though around it for leagues her pavilions tall 
Stretched left and right, 
Over the hills and out of sight; 
Green and broad was every tent, 
And out of each a murmur went 
Till the breeze fell off at night. 
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The drawbridge dropped with a surly clang, 

And through the dark arch a charger sprang, 

Bearing Sir Launfal, the maiden knight, 

In his gilded mail, that flamed so bright 

It seemed the dark castle had gathered all 

Those shafts the fierce sun had shot over its wall 
In his siege of three hundred summers long, 

And, binding: them all in one blazing sheaf, 
Had cast them forth: so, young and strong, 

And lightsome as a locust-leaf, 

Sir Launfal flashed forth in his maiden mail, 

To seek in all climes for the Holy Grail. 


IV 


It was morning on hill and stream and tree, 
And morning in the young knight’s heart; 
Only the castle moodily 
Rebuffed the gifts of the sunshine free, 
And gloomed by itself apart; 
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The season brimmed all other things up 
Full as the rain fills the pitcher-plant’s cup. 


v 


As Sir Launfal made morn through the darksome gate, 
He was ’ware of a leper, crouched by the same, 
Who begged with his hand and moaned as he sate; 
And a loathing over Sir Launfal came; 
The sunshine went out of his soul with a thrill, 
The flesh ‘neath his armor ’gan shrink and crawl, 
And midway its leap his heart stood still 
Like a frozen waterfall; 
For this man, so foul and bent of stature, 
Rasped harshly against his dainty nature, 
And seemed the one blot on the summer morn,— 
So he tossed him a piece of gold in scorn. 


VI 


The leper raised not the gold from the dust: 
‘Better to me the poor man’s crust, 

Better the blessing of the poor, 
Though I turn me empty from his door; 
That is no true alms which the hand can hold; 
He gives nothing but worthless gold 

Who gives from a sense of duty; 
But he who gives but a slender mite, 
And gives to that which is out of sight, 
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That thread of the all-sustaining Beauty 
Which runs through all and doth all unite,— 
The hand cannot clasp the whole of his alms, 
The heart outstretches its eager palms, 
For a god goes with it and makes it store 
To the soul that was starving in darkness before.”’ 
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PrReLupDE to Part SEconpD 


Down swept the chill wind from the mountain peak 

From the snow five thousand summers old; 
On open wold and hilltop bleak 

It had gathered all the cold, 
And whirled it like sleet on the wanderer’s cheek; 
It carried a shiver everywhere 
From the unleafed bough and pastures bare; 
The little brook heard it and built a roof 
’Neath which he could house him, winter-proof ; 
All night by the white stars’ frosty gleams 
He groined his arches and matched his beams; 
Slender and clear were his crystal spars 
As the lashes of light that trim the stars; 
He sculptured every summer delight 
In his halls and chambers out of sight; 
Sometimes his tinkling waters slipt 
Down through a frost-leaved forest-crypt, 
Long, sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed trees 
Bending to counterfeit a breeze; 
Sometimes the roof no fretwork knew 
But silvery mosses that downward grew; 
Sometimes it was carved in sharp relief 
With quaint arabesques of ice-fern leaf; 
Sometimes it was simply smooth and clear 
For the gladness of heaven to shine through, and here 
He had caught the nodding bulrush-tops 
And hung them thickly with diamond-drops, 
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That crystalled the beams of moon and sun, 
And made a star of every one: 
No mortal builder’s most rare device 
Could match this winter-palace of ice; 
'Twas as if every image that mirrored lay 
In his depths serene through the summer day, 
Each fleeting shadow of earth and sky, 
Lest the happy model should be lost, 
Had been mimicked in fairy masonry 
By the elfin builders of the frost. 


Within the hall are song and laughter, 
The cheeks of Christmas grow red and jolly, 
And sprouting is every corbel and rafter 
With lightsome green of ivy and holly; 
Through the deep gulf of the chimney wide 
Wallows the, Yule-log’s roaring tide; 
The broad flame-pennons droop and flap 
And belly and tug as a flag in the wind; 
Like a locust shrills the imprisoned sap, 
Hunted to death in its galleries blind; 
And swift little troops of silent sparks, 
Now pausing, now scattering away as in fear, 
Go threading the soot-forest’s tangled darks 
Like herds of startled deer. 
But the wind without was eager and sharp, 
Of Sir Launfal’s gray hair it makes a harp, 
And rattles and wrings 
The icy strings, 
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Singing, in dreary monotone, 

A Christmas carol of its own, 

Whose burden still, as he might guess, 

Was ‘‘Shelterless, shelterless, shelterless!’’ 
The voice of the seneschal flared like a torch 
As he shouted the wanderer away from the porch, 
And he sat in the gateway and saw all night 

The great hall-fire, so cheery and bold, 

Through the window-slits of the castle old, 
Build out its piers of ruddy light 

Against the drift of the cold. 


Part SEeconp 


I 


There was never a leaf on bush or tree, 
The bare boughs rattled shudderingly ; 
The river was dumb and could not speak, 
For the weaver Winter its shroud had spun; 
A single crow on the tree-top bleak 
From his shining feathers shed off the cold sun; 
Again it was morning, but shrunk and cold, 
As if her veins were sapless and old, 
And she rose up decrepitly 
For a last dim look at earth and sea. 


1a 


Sir Launfal turned from his own hard gate, 
For another heir in his earldom sate; 
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An old, bent man, worn out and frail, 

He came back from seeking the Holy Grail; 
Little he recked of his earldom’s loss, 

No more on his surcoat was blazoned the cross, 
But deep in his soul the sign he wore, 

The badge of the suffering and the poor, 


III 


Sir Launfal’s raiment thin and spare 

Was idle mail ’gainst the barbéd air, 

For it was just at the Christmas time; 

So he mused, as he sat, of a sunnier clime, 
And sought for a shelter from cold and snow 
In the hight and warmth of long-ago; 

He sees the snake-like caravan crawl 

O’er the edge of the desert, black and small, 
Then nearer and nearer, till, one by one, 

He can count the camels in the sun, 

As over the red-hot sands they pass 

To where, in its slender necklace of grass, 
The little spring laughed and leapt in the shade, 
And with its own self like an infant played, 
And waved its signal of palms. 
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‘‘Mor Christ’s sweet sake, I beg an alms;’’— 
The happy camels may reach. the spring, 
But Sir Launfal sees only the grewsome thing, 
The leper, lank as the rain-blanched bone, 
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That cowers beside him, a thing as lone 
And white as the ice-isles of Northern seas 
In the desolate horror of his disease. 


Va 


And Sir Launfal said, ‘‘I behold in thee 

An image of Him who died on the tree; 

Thou also hast had thy crown of thorns, 

Thou also hast had the world’s buffets and scorns, 
And to thy life were not denied 

The wounds in the hands and feet and siae: 

Mild Mary’s Son, acknowledge me; 

Behold, through him, I give to Thee!”’ 


VI 


Then the soul of the leper stood up in his eyes 
And looked at Sir Launfal, and straightway he 

Remembered in what a haughtier guise 
He had flung an alms to leprosie, 

When he girt his young life up in gilded mail 

And set forth in search of the Holy Grail. 

The heart within him was ashes and dust; 

He parted in twain his single crust, 

He broke the ice on the streamlet’s brink, 

And gave the leper to eat and drink: 

’Twas a mouldy crust of coarse brown bread, 

’Twas water out of a wooden bowl,— 

Yet with fine wheaten bread was the leper fed, 
And ’twas red wine he drank with his thirsty soul. 
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VII 
As Sir Launfal mused with a downcast face, 
A light shone round about the place; 
The leper no longer crouched at his side, 
But stood before him glorified, 
Shining and tall and fair and straight 
As the pillar that stood by the Beautiful Gate,— 
Himself the Gate whereby men can 
Enter the temple of God in Man. 


VIII 
His words were shed softer than leaves from the pine, 
And they fell on Sir Launfal as snows on the brine, 
That mingle their softness and quiet in one 
With the shaggy unrest they float down upon; 
And the voice that was calmer than silence said, 
““Lo, it is I, be not afraid! 
In many climes, without avail, 
Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail; 
Behold, it is here,—this cup which thou 
Didst fill at the streamlet for Me but now; 
This crust is My body broken for thee 
This water His blood that died on the tree; 
The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 
In whatso we share with another’s need: 
Not what we give, but what we share,— 
For the gift without the giver is bare; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three,— 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me.”’ 
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so 
Sir Launfal awoke as from a swound:— 
“‘The Grail in my castle here is found! 
Hang my idle armor up on the wall, 
Let it be the spider’s banquet-hall; 
He must be fenced with stronger mail 
Who would seek and find the Holy Grail.’’ 


x 


The castle gate stands open now, 

And the wanderer is welcome to the hall 
As the hangbird is to the elm-tree bough; 

No longer scowl the turrets tall, 
The Summer’s long siege at last is o’er; 
_ When the first poor outcast went in at the door, 
She entered with him in disguise, 
And mastered the fortress by surprise; 
There is no spot she loves so well on ground, 
She lingers and smiles there the whole year round; 
The meanest serf on Sir Launfal’s land 
Has hall and bower at his command; 
And there’s no poor man in the North Countree 
But is lord of the earldom as much as he. 


Notes a 


Sinais: Sinai was the mountain in the wilderness where Moses 
went for his personal talks with God. 

Druid: member of an old Celtic order of religion, which in 
its earliest form was a kind of tree worship. The rites were 
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usually performed in woods or groves. Here Lowell would seem 
to imply that the trees themselves take the place of the priests 
in their power to bless. 

Holy Grail: the following note accompanied the first publica- 
tion of The Vision of Sir Launfal in 1848 :— 

‘“Aceording to the mythology of the Romancers, the San 
Greal, or Holy Grail, was the cup out of which Jesus Christ 
partook of the last supper with his disciples. It was brought 
into England by Joseph of Arimathea, and remained there, an 
object of pilgrimage and adoration, for many years in the keep- 
ing of his lineal descendants. It was incumbent upon those 
who had charge of it to be chaste in thought, word, and deed; 
but, one of the keepers having broken this condition, the Holy 
Grail disappeared. From that time it was a favorite enterprise 
of the Knights of Arthur’s court to go in search of it. Sir 
Galahad was at last successful in finding it, as may be read in 
the seventeenth book of the Romance of King Arthur. Tennyson 
has made Sir Galahad the subject of one of the most exquisite 
of his poems. 

‘“The plot (if I may give that name to anything so slight) 
of the following poem is my own, and, to serve its purposes, I 
have enlarged the circle of competition in search of the miracu- 
lous cup in such a manner as to include not only other persons 
than the heroes of the Round Table, but also a period of time 
subsequent to the date of King Arthur’s reign.’’ 


Questions for Study 


1. How does Lowell, like a ‘‘musing organist,’’ lead up to his 
theme in Part First? Show the steps that he takes in his Pre- 
lude to Part First. What would the story lose if it began on 
page 179? Show similarly the uses made of the Prelude to Part 
Second or what the story would lose if that were omitted. 

2. At what point in the poem does the vision begin? At 
what point does it end? Is the second Prelude included in it? 
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What advantages do you see in presenting the incidents as 
occurring in a vision? 

3. Give your impressions of Sir Launfal when you first hear 
of him. What lines near the end of Part First express a thought 
that he has never had? Give some modern instance of it. What 
details in the first two stanzas of Part Second made you have 
more sympathy for Sir Launfal or more admiration for him 
than you had had before? 

4. How much time elapsed between the two Parts? What 
experiences do you suppose Sir Launfal must have had to bring 
about this great change in him? 

5. What lines best express the religion that Sir Launfal has 
learned? What do you think of this religion as suited to us 
today? How ean one “‘give himself’’ to his fellows? 

6. Many of the lines in the poem are so condensed in their 
expression and yet so wonderfully suggestive of beauty and 
wisdom that you need to ponder them carefully. Ask yourself 
what situation the poet is trying to suggest, what pictures, 
what incidents, what thoughts; and then do your best to see 
what they would mean to you in your own life of today. Neither 
rare days in June nor knights errant are lacking in our own 
experience ! 

7. Select passages that beautifully express what you have 
previously seen or thought for yourself. 

8. Select passages that present as attractive what you have 
never seen or thought for yourself. 

9. What passages are so expressive that you should like to 
remember them—because of their own beauty or because they 
express for you thoughts and experiences that are likely to occur 
again and again? 
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THE CARRONADE 


VICTOR HUGO 
Part OnE 


A frightful thing had just happened. One of the car- 
ronades of the battery, a twenty-four-pounder, had got 
loose. This is perhaps the most formidable of ocean 
accidents; nothing more terrible can happen to a vessel 
in open sea and under full sail. 

A gun that breaks its moorings becomes suddenly 
some indescribably supernatural beast. It is a machine 
which transforms itself into a monster. This mass turns 
upon its wheels, has the rapid movements of a billiard- 
ball; rolls with the rolling, pitches with the pitching; 
goes, comes, pauses, seems to meditate; resumes its 
course, rushes along the ship from end to end like an 
arrow, circles about, springs aside, evades, rears, breaks, 
kills, exterminates. It is a battering-ram which assaults 
a wall at its own caprice. Moreover, the battering-ram 
is metal, the wall wood. It is the entrance of matter 
into liberty. One might say that this eternal slave 
avenges itself. It seems as if the power of evil hidden 
in what we call inanimate objects finds a vent and bursts 
suddenly out. It has an air of having lost patience, of 
seeking some fierce, obscure retribution; nothing is more 
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inexorable than this rage of the inanimate. The mad 
mass has the bounds of a panther, the weight of the ele- 
phant, the agility of the mouse, the obstinacy of the axe, 
the unexpectedness of the surge, the rapidity of light- 
ning, the deafness of the tomb. It weighs ten thousand 
pounds and it rebounds like a child’s ball . Its flight is a 
wild whirl abruptly cut at right angles. 

What is to be done? How can this danger be ended? 
A. tempest ceases, a cyclone passes, a wind falls, a broken 
mast is replaced, a leak is stopped, a fire dies out; but 
how can this enormous brute of bronze be controlled? 
In what way can one attack it? You can make a mastiff 
hear reason, astound a bull, fascinate a boa, frighten a 
tiger, soften a lion; but there is no recourse with that 
monster, a cannon let loose. You cannot kill it—it is 
dead, yet at the same time it lives. It lives with a 
sinister life bestowed on it by Infinity. 

The planks beneath it give it play. It is moved by 
the ship, which is moved by the sea, which is moved by 
the wind. This destroyer is a plaything. The ship, the 
waves, the blasts, all aid it; hence its frightful vitality. 
How assail this fury of complication? How fetter this 
monstrous mechanism for wrecking a ship? How fore- 
see its comings and goings, its returns, its stops, its 
shocks? Any one of these blows upon the sides may 
stave out the vessel. How divine its awful gyrations! 
One has to deal with a projectile ‘which thinks, seems to 
possess ideas, and which changes its direction at each 
instant. How stop the course of something which must 
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be avoided? The horrible cannon flings itself about, 
advances, recoils, strikes to the right, strikes to the left, 
flees, passes, disconcerts, ambushes, breaks down ob- 
stacles, crushes men like flies. The great danger of the 
situation is in the mobility of its base. How combat an 
inclined plane which has caprices? The ship, so to speak, 
has lightning imprisoned in its hull which seeks to 
escape; it is like thunder rolling above an earthquake. 

In an instant the whole crew were on foot. The fault 
was the chief gunner’s; he had neglected to fix home the 
~ screw-nut of the mooring-chain, and had so badly shack- 
led the four wheels of the carronade that the play given — 
to the sole and frame had separated the platform, and 
ended by breaking the breeching. The cordage had 
broken, so that the gun was no longer secure on the ecar- 
riage. The stationary breeching which prevents recoil 
was not in use at that period. As a heavy wave struck 
the port, the carronade, weakly attached, recoiled, burst 
its chain, and began to rush wildly about. Conceive, in 
order to have an idea of this strange sliding, a drop of 
water running down a pane of glass. 

At the moment when the lashings gave way the gun- 
ners were in the battery, some in groups, others stand- 
ing alone, occupied with such duties as sailors perform 
in expectation of the command to clear for action. The 
carronade, hurled forward by the pitching, dashed into 
this knot of men, and crushed four at the first blow; then, 
flung back and shot out anew by the rolling, it cut in 
two a fifth poor fellow, glanced off to the larboard side, 
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and struck a piece of the battery with such force as to 
unship it. Then rose the cry of distress which had been 
heard. The men rushed toward the ladder; the gun-deck 
emptied in the twinkling of an eye. The enormous can- 
non was left alone. She was given up to herself. She 
was her own mistress, and mistress of the vessel. She 
could do what she willed with both. This whole crew, 
accustomed to laugh in battle, trembled now. To describe 
the universal terror would be impossible. .. . 

The cannon came and went along the deck... . The 
marine-lantern, oscillating from the ceiling, added a 
dizzying whirl of lights and shadows to this vision. The 
shape of the cannon was undistinguishable from the 
rapidity of its course; now it looked black in the light, 
now it cast weird reflections through the gloom. 

It kept on its work of destruction. It had already shat- 
tered four other pieces, and dug two crevices in the side, 
fortunately above the water-line, though they would leak 
in case a squall should come on. It dashed itself fran- 
tically against the frame-work; the solid tie-beams 
resisted, their curved form giving them great strength, 
but they creaked ominously under the assaults of this 
terrible club, which seemed endowed with a sort of 
appalling ubiquity, striking on every side at once. The 
strokes of a bullet shaken in a bottle would not be mad- 
der or more rapid. The four wheels passed and repassed 
above the dead men, cut, carved, slashed them, till the 
five corpses were a score of stumps rolling about the 
deck; the heads seemed to ery out; streams of blood 
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twisted in and out of the planks with every pitch of the 
vessel. The ceiling, damaged in several places, began to 
gape. The whole ship was filled with the awful tumult. 

The captain promptly recovered his composure, and 
at his order the sailors threw down into the deck every- 
thing which could deaden and check the mad rush of the 
gun,—mattresses, hammocks, spare sails, coils of rope, 
extra equipments, and the bales of false assignats, or 
counterfeit money, of which the corvette carried a whole 
cargo—an infamous deception which the English con- 
sidered a fair trick in war. But what could these rags 
avail? No one dared descend to arrange them in any 
useful fashion, and in a few instants they were mere 
heaps of lint. 

There was just sea enough to render anaccident as com- 
plete as possible. A tempest would have been desirable,— 
it might have thrown the gun upside down; and the four 
wheels once in the air, the monster could have been mas- 
tered. But the devastation increased. There were 
gashes and even fractures in the masts, which, imbedded 
in the woodwork of the keel, pierce the decks of ships 
like great round pillars. The mizzen-mast was cracked, 
and the main-mast itself was injured under the con- 
vulsive blows of the gun. The battery was being de- 
stroyed. Ten pieces out of the thirty were disabled; 
the breaches multiplied in the side, and the corvette 
began to take in water... . 

Each bound of the liberated carronade menaced the 
destruction of the vessel. A few minutes more and ship- 
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wreck would be inevitable. . . . The waves beat against 
the ship; their blows from without responded to the 
strokes of the cannon. It was like two hammers alter- 
nating. 


Part Two 


Suddenly, into the midst of this sort of inaccessible 
circus, where the escaped cannon leaped and bounded, 
there sprang a man with an iron bar in his hand. It 
was the author of this catastrophe,—the gunner whose 
culpable negligence had caused the accident, the captain 
of the gun. Having been the means of bringing about 
the misfortune, he desired to repair it. He had caught 
up a handspike in one fist, a tiller-rope with a slipping- 
noose in the other, and jumped down into the gun-deck. 

Then a strange combat began, a titanic strife,—the 
struggle of the gun against the gunner, a battle between 
matter and intelligence, a duel between the inanimate 
and the human. The man was posted in an angle, the 
bar and rope in his two fists; backed against one of the 
_ riders, settled firmly on his legs as on two pillars of steel, 
livid, calm, tragic, rooted as it were in the planks, he 
waited for the cannon to pass near him. The gunner 
knew his piece, and it seemed to him that she must rec- 
ognize her master. He had lived a long while with her. 
How many times he had thrust his hand between her 
jaws! It was his tame monster. He began to address it 
as he might have done his dog. ‘‘Come!’’ said he. Per- 
haps he loved it. He seemed to wish that it would turn 
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toward him. But to come toward him would be to spring 
upon him. Then he would be lost. How avoid its crush? 
There was the question. All stared in terrified silence. 
Not a breast respired freely. ... Beneath them, the 
blind sea directed the battle. 

At the instant when, accepting this awful hand-to-hand 
contest, the gunner approached to challenge the cannon, 
some chance fluctuation of the waves kept it for a moment 
immovable, as if suddenly stupefied. ‘‘Come on!’’ the 
man said to it. It seemed to listen. Suddenly it darted 
upon him. The gunner avoided the shock. 

The struggle began, struggle unheard of, the fragile 
matching itself against the invulnerable, the thing of 
flesh attacking the brazen brute; on the one side blind 
force, on the other a soul. ... A soul,—strange thing; 
but you would have said that the cannon had one also,— 
a soul filled with rage and hatred. The blindness 
appeared to have eyes. The monster had the air’ of 
watching the man. There was—one might have fan- 
cied so at least—cunning in this mass. It also chose 
its moment. It became some gigantic insect of metal, 
having, or seeming to have, the will of a demon. Some- 
times this colossal grasshopper would strike the low ceil- 
ing of the gun-deck, then fall back on its four wheels like 
a tiger upon its four claws, and dart anew on the man. 
He, supple, agile, adroit, would glide away like a snake 
from the reach of these lightning-like movements. He 
avoided the encounters; but the blows which he escaped 
fell upon the vessel and continued the havoe: 
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An end of broken chain remained attached to the car- 
ronade. This chain had twisted itself, one could not tell 
how, about the screw of the breech-button. One extrem- 
ity of the chain was fastened to the carriage. The other, 
hanging loose, whirled wildly about the gun and added 
to the danger of its blows. The screw held it like a 
clinched hand, and the chain multiplying the strokes of 
the battering-ram by its strokes of a thong made a 
fearful whirlwind about the cannon, a whip of iron in a 
fist of brass. This chain complicated the battle. 


Nevertheless, the man fought. Sometimes, even, it was 
the man who attacked the cannon. He crept along the 
side, bar and rope in hand, and the cannon had the air 
of understanding, and fled ‘as if it perceived a snare. 
The man pursued it, formidable, fearless. 

Such a duel could not last long. The gun seemed 
suddenly to say to itself, ‘‘Come, we must make an end!”’ 
and it paused. One felt the approach of the crisis. The 
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cannon, as if in suspense, appeared to have, or had,— 
because it seemed to all a sentient being,—a furious pre- 
meditation. It sprang unexpectedly upon the gunner. 
He jumped aside, let it pass, and cried out with a laugh, 
“Try again!’?? The gun, as if in a fury, broke a car- 
ronade to larboard; then, seized anew by the invisible 
sling which held it, was flung to starboard toward the 
man, but he escaped. 

Three carronades gave way under the blows of the 
gun; then, as if blind and no longer conscious of what it 
was doing, it turned its back on the man, rolled from the 
stern to the bow, bruising the stem and making a breach 
in the plankings of the prow. ... 

The gunner, who had taken refuge at the foot of the 
stairs, a few steps from an old man, held his hand-spike 
in rest. The cannon seemed to perceive him, and, with- 
out taking the trouble to turn itself, backed upon him 
with the quickness of an axe-stroke. The gunner, if 
driven back against the side, was lost. The crew uttered 
a simultaneous cry. 

But the old passenger, until now immovable, made a 
spring more rapid than all those wild whirls. He seized 
a bale of the false assignats, and at the risk of being 
crushed, succeeded in flinging it between the wheels of 
the carronade. This manceuvre, decisive and dangerous, 
could not have been executed with more adroitness and 
precision by a man trained to all the exercises set down 
in a manual of sea gunnery. The bale had the effect of 
a plug. <A pebble may stop a log, a tree-branch turn an 
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avalanche. The carronade stumbled. The gunner, in 
his turn, seizing this terrible chance, plunged his iron 
bar between the spokes of one of the hind wheels. The 
cannon was stopped. 

It staggered. The man, using the bar as a lever, 
rocked it to and fro. The heavy mass turned over with a 
clang like a falling bell, and the gunner, dripping with 
sweat, rushed forward headlong and passed the slipping- 
noose of the tiller-rope about the bronze neck of the over- 
thrown monster. The struggle was ended; the man had 
conquered, the ant had subdued the mastodon, the pygmy 
had taken the thunderbolt prisoner. .. . 


Part THREE 


The man had conquered, but one might say that the 
eannon had conquered also. Immediate shipwreck had 
been avoided, but the corvette was by no means saved. 
The dilapidation of the vessel seemed irremediable. 
The sides had five breaches, one of which, very large, was 
in the bow. Of the thirty carronades, twenty lay useless 
in their frames. The carronade which had been captured 
and rechained was itself disabled; the screw of the 
breech-button was forced, and the leveling of the piece 
impossible in consequence. The battery was reduced 
to nine pieces. The hold had sprung a leak. It was 
necessary at once to repair the damages and set the 
pumps to work. ... 

While the crew were repairing summarily and in haste 
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the ravages of the gun-deck, stopping the leaks and put- 
ting back into position the guns which had escaped the 
disaster, the old passenger had gone on deck. As he 
stood with his back against the main-mast, Count du 
Boisberthelot advanced toward him. The Chevalier La 
Vieuville had drawn up the marines in line on each side 
of the main-mast, and at the whistle of the boatswain the 
sailors busy in the rigging stood upright on the yards. 
Behind the captain marched a man, haggard, breathless, 
his dress in disorder, yet wearing a satisfied look under 
it all. It was the gunner who had just now so oppor- 
tunely shown himself a tamer of monsters, and who had 
got the better of the cannon. 

The count made a military salute, . . . and said, 

‘General, here is the man.”’ 

The gunner held himself erect, his eyes downcast, 
standing in a soldierly attitude. 

Count du Boisberthelot continued, ‘‘General, taking 
‘into consideration what this man has done, do you not 
think there is something for his commanders to do?”’ 

‘“‘T think there is,’’ said the old man. 

‘‘Be good enough to give the orders,’’ returned Bois- 
berthelot. .. . 

The old man looked at the gunner. « Approach,” 
said he. 

The gunner moved forward a step. The old man 
turned toward Count du Boisberthelot, detached the 
cross of St. Louis from the captain’s uniform, and fas- 
tened it on the jacket of the gunner. 
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‘‘Hurrah!’? cried the sailors. The marines presented 
arms. The old passenger, pointing with his finger toward 
the bewildered gunner, added, ‘‘Now let that man be 
shot.’? Stupor succeeded the applause. Then, in the 
midst of a silence like that of the tomb, the old man raised 
his voice. He said, ‘‘A negligence has endangered this 
ship. At this moment she is perhaps lost. To be at sea 
is to face the enemy. A vessel at open sea is an army 
which gives battle. The tempest conceals, but does not 
absent itself. The whole sea is an ambuscade. Death is 
the penalty of any fault committed in the face of the 
enemy. No fault is reparable. Courage ought to be 
rewarded and negligence punished.’’ 

These words fell one after the other, slowly, solemnly,. 
with a sort of inexorable measure, like the blows of an 
axe upon an oak. And the old man, turning to the sol- 
diers, added, ‘‘Do your duty.’’ The man upon whose 
breast shone the cross of Saint Louis bowed his head. 
At a sign from Count du Boisberthelot, two sailors 
descended between decks, then returned, bringing the 
hammock winding-sheet. The ship’s chaplain, who since 
the time of sailing had been at prayer in the officers’ 
quarters, accompanied the two sailors; a sergeant de- 
tached from the line twelve marines, whom he arranged 
in two ranks, six by six; the gunner, without uttering a 
word, placed himself between the two files. The chap- 
lain, crucifix in hand, advanced and stood near him. 

‘‘March!’’ said the sergeant. 

The platoon moved with slow steps toward the bow. 
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The two sailors who carried the shroud followed. A 
gloomy silence fell upon the corvette. The hurricane 
moaned in the distance. A few instants later there was 
a flash; a report followed, echoing among the shadows; 
then all was silent; then came the thud of a body falling 
into the sea. 

—From ‘‘Ninety-three.’’ 


Notes 


It is not important that you learn the French pronunciation 
of the proper names. 

Cross of St. Louis: a French decoration of honor. 

Corvette: a small war vessel of the old sailing navy. 


Questions for Study 


1. In the first paragraphs there are many comparisons. What 
does each one add to the bare fact? 

2. What does the dictionary tell you a carronade was? What 
does Victor Hugo, by means of his descriptions, add to this 
‘definition ? 

3. What do you think the feelings of the captain of the gun 
were when he saw what his carelessness had caused ? 

4. Why did he not rush in at once? Was his act a brave one? 

5. Why do you sympathize with him in his efforts to capture 
the carronade ? 

6. Why do you disapprove of the ‘‘satisfied look’? on the 
gunner’s face as he approached the general? 

7. Were the reward and the punishment both just? 
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INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH CAMP 
ROBERT BROWNING 


You know, we French stormed Ratisbon: 
A mile or so away, 

On a little mound, Napoleon 
Stood on our storming-day; 

With neck out-thrust, you fancy how, 
Legs wide, arms locked behind, 

As if to balance the prone brow 
Oppressive with its mind. 


Just as perhaps he mused, ‘‘My plans 
That soar, to earth may fall, 
Let once my army-leader Lannes 
Waver at yonder wall,’’— 
Out ’twixt the battery-smokes there flew 
A rider, bound on bound 
Full-galloping; nor bridle drew 
Until he reached the mound. 


Then off there flung in smiling joy, 
And held himself erect 
By just his horse’s mane, a boy: 
You hardly could suspect— 
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(So tight he kept his lips compressed, 
Searce any blood came through) 

You looked twice ere you saw his breast 
Was all but shot in two. 


‘“Well,’’ cried he, ‘‘Emperor. by God’s grace 
We’ve got you Ratisbon! 

The Marshal’s in the market-place, 
And you’ll be there anon 
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To see your flag-bird flap his vans 
Where I, to heart’s desire, 

Perched him!’’ ‘The chief’s eye flashed; his plans 
Soared up again like fire. 


The chief’s eye flashed; but presently 
Softened itself, as sheathes 
A film the mother-eagle’s eye 
When her bruised eaglet breathes; 
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_ “You’re wounded’? ‘‘Nay,’’ the soldier’s pride 
Touched to the quick, he said: 
‘“‘T’m killed, Sire!’’ And his chief beside, 
Smiling, the boy fell dead. 


Notes 


Ratisbon (rat’-is-btin) : town in Bavaria, Germany. 
Lannes (linz): French commander. 
Vans: fans for winnowing grain,—used here to mean wings. 


Questions for Study 


1. Why did the rider come ‘‘in smiling joy’’? How ean you 
account for his enthusiasm? What caused the smile as he fell 
dead ? 


THE NATIONAL FLAG 
HENRY WARD BEECHER 


From the earliest periods nations seem to have gone 
_ forth to war under some banner. Sometimes it has been 
merely the pennon of a leader, and was only a rallying 
signal. So, doubtless, began the habit of carrying ban- 
ners, to direct men in the confusion of conflict, that the 
leader might gather his followers around him when he 
himself was liable to be lost, out of their sight. 

Later in the history of nations the banner acquired 
other uses and peculiar significance from the parties, the 
orders, the houses, or governments that adopted it. At 
length, as consolidated governments drank up into them- 
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selves all these lesser independent authorities, banners 
became significant chiefly of national authority. And 
thus in our day every people has its peculiar flag. There 
is no civilized nation without its banner. 

A thoughtful mind, when it sees a nation’s flag, sees 
not the flag, but the nation itself. And whatever may be 
its symbols, its insignia, he reads chiefly in the flag the 
government, the principles, the truths, the history, that 
belong to the nation that sets it forth. When the French 
tri-color rolls out to the wind, we see France. When 
the new-found Italian flag is unfurled, we see resurrected 
Italy. ... . When the united crosses of St. Andrew and 
St. George, on a fiery ground, set forth the banner of 
Old England, we see not the cloth merely; there rises 
up before the mind the idea of that great monarchy. 

This nation has a banner, too; and until recently 
wherever it streamed abroad men saw daybreak bursting 
on their eyes. For until lately the American flag has 
been a symbol of Liberty, and men rejoiced in it. Not 
another flag on the globe had such an errand, or went 
forth upon the sea carrying everywhere, the world 
around, such hope to the captive, and such glorious 
tidings. The stars upon it were to the pining nations 
like the bright morning stars of God, and the stripes upon 
it were beams of morning light. As at early dawn the 
stars shine forth even while it grows light, and then 
as the sun advances that light breaks into banks and 
streaming lines of color, the glowing red and intense 
white striving together, and ribbing the’ horizon with 
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bars effulgent, so, on the American flag, stars and beams 
of many-colored light shine out together. And wherever 
this flag comes, and men behold it, they see in its sacred 
emblazonry no ramping lion and no fierce eagle, no em- 
battled castles or insignia of imperial authority; they 
see the symbols of light. It is the banner of Dawn. It 
means Liberty; and the galley-slave, the poor, oppressed 
conscript, the trodden-down creature of foreign des- 
potism, sees in the American flag that very promise 
and prediction of God,—‘‘The people which sat in dark- 
ness saw a great light; and to them which sat in the 
region and shadow of death light is sprung up.’’ 

Is this a mere fancy? On the 4th of July, 1776, the 
Declaration of American Independence was. confirmed 
and promulgated. Already for more than a year the 
Colonies had been at war with the mother country. But 
until this time there had been no American flag. The 
flag of the mother country covered us during all our 
colonial period; and each State that chose had a separate 
and significant State banner. 

In 1777, within a few days of one year after the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and two years and more after 
the war began, upon the 14th of June, the Congress of 
the Colonies, or the Confederated States, assembled, and 
ordained this glorious National Flag which now we hold 
and defend, and advanced it full high before God and 
all men, as the Flag of Liberty. It was no holiday flag, 
gorgeously emblazoned for gayety or vanity. It was a 
solemn national signal. When that banner first unrolled 
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to the sun, it was the symbol of all those holy truths and 
purposes which brought together the Colonial American 
Congress! 

Consider the men who devised and set forth this ban- 
ner. The Rutledges, the Pinckneys, the Jays, the Frank- 
lins, the Hamiltons, the Jeffersons, the Adamses,—these 
men were all either officially connected with it or con- 
sulted concerning it. They were men that had taken 
their lives in their hands, and consecrated all their 
worldly possessions—for what? For the doctrines, and 
for the personal fact, of liberty,—for the right of all men 
to liberty. They had just given forth to the world a 
Declaration of Facts and Faiths out of which sprung the 
Constitution, and on which they now planted this new- 
devised flag of our Union. . 

If, one, then, asks me the meaning of our flag, I say to 
him, It means just what Concord and Lexington meant, 
what Bunker Hill meant; it means the whole glorious 
Revolutionary War, which was, in short, the rising up 
of a valiant young people against an old tyranny, to 
establish the most momentous doctrine that the world 
had ever known, or has since known,—the right of men 
to their own selves and to their liberties. 

In solemn conclave our fathers had issued to the world 
that glorious manifesto, the Declaration of Independence. 
A little later, that the fundamental principles of liberty 
might have the best organization, they gave to this land 
our imperishable Constitution. Our flag means, then, all 
that our fathers meant in the Revolutionary War; it 
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means all that the Declaration of Independence meant; 
it means all that the Constitution of our people, organiz- 
ing for justice, for Liberty, and for happiness, meant. 
Our flag carries American ideas, American history and 
American feelings. Beginning with the Colonies, and 
coming down to our time, in its sacred heraldry, in its 
glorious insignia, it has gathered and stored chiefly this 
supreme idea: Divine right of liberty in man. Every 
color means liberty; every thread means liberty; every 
form of star and beam or stripe of light means liberty; 
not lawlessness, not license; but organized, institutional 
liberty—liberty through law, and laws for liberty! 
This American flag was the safeguard of liberty. Not 
an atom of crown was allowed to go into its insignia. 
Not a symbol of authority in the ruler was permitted to 
go into it. It was an ordinance of liberty by the people 
for the people. That it meant, that it means, and, by the 
blessing of God, that it shall mean to the end of time! 


—From a Sermon Delivered in Boston in 1861. 


Notes 


Crosses of St. Andrew and St. George: on the flag of Great 
Britain the former represents Scotland; the latter, superim- 
posed, England. 


Questions for Study 


1. What is added to the flag by thoughts of its origin, of the 
statesmen who devised it, and of the contests, both civil and 
martial, that have consecrated it? How much do you know 
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without further study of each man and of each incident spoken 
of? 

2. What do these pages make you see in the flag? How do 
they make you feel when you see them? 

3. What meanings has the word liberty? Which one was 
most prominent in Beecher’s mind in 1861? Which one is most 
important today? Does the flag symbolize them all? 


THE AMERICAN FLAG 
JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE 


When Freedom from her mountain height 

Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 

And set the stars of glory there. 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 

And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light; 
Then from his mansion in the sun 
She called her eagle bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 

The symbol of her chosen land. 


Majestic monarch of the cloud, 
Who rear’st aloft thy regal form, 
To hear the tempest trumpingss loud 
And see the lightning lances driven, 
When strive the warriors of the storm 
And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven, 
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Child of the sun! to thee ’tis given 
To guard the banner of the free, 

To hover in the sulphur smoke, 

To ward away the battle stroke, 

And bid its blendings shine afar, 

Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 
The harbingers of victory! 


Flag of the brave! thy folds shall fly, 
The sign of hope and triumph high, 
‘When speaks the signal trumpet tone, 
And the long line comes gleaming on. 
Hire yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 
Has dimmed the glistening bayonet, 
Kach soldier eye shall brightly turn 
To where thy sky-born glories burn, 
And, as his springing steps advance, 
Catch war and vengeance from the glance. 
And when the cannon-mouthings loud 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle shroud, 
And gory sabres rise and fall 
Like shoots of flame on midnight’s pall, 
Then shall thy meteor glances glow, 

And cowering foes shall shrink béneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 

That lovely messenger of death. 
Flag of the seas! on ocean wave 
Thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave; 
‘When death, careering on the gale, 
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Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 
And frighted waves rush wildly back 
Before the broadside’s reeling rack, 
Each dying wanderer of the sea 

Shall look at once to heaven and thee, 
And smile to see thy splendors fly 

In triumph o’er his closing eye. 


Flag of the free heart’s hope and home! 

By angel hands to valor given; 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 
And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us? 


Notes 


Baldric: a broad, richly ornamented belt; the reference here 
is to the starry ‘‘Milky Way’’ in the heavens. 

Bellied sail: sail filled with the wind. 

Rack: strain and wrench. ; 

Welkin dome: the heavenly dome, or dome of the sky. 


* Questions for Study 


1. Tell in a simple way what Drake says about the American 
flag. Why do you think he uses such language in stating each 
point? Try to decide what his manner of statement adds to 
the fact. 


2. Judging merely from this poem, what sort of man do you 
think Drake was? 
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MAKERS OF THE FLAG 
FRAKLIN K. LANE 


This morning, as I passed into the Land Office, The 
Flag dropped me a most cordial salutation, and from its 
rippling folds I heard it say: ‘‘Good morning, Mr. Flag 
Maker.’’ 

‘*T beg your pardon, Old Glory,’’ I said, ‘‘aren’t you 
mistaken? I am not the President of the United States, 
nor a member of Congress, nor even a general in the 
army. I am only a Government clerk.’’ 

‘‘T greet you again, Mr. Flag Maker,’’ replied the gay 
voice, ‘‘I know you well. You are the man who worked 
in the swelter of yesterday straightening out the tangle 
of that farmer’s homestead in Idaho, or perhaps you 
found the mistake in that Indian contract in Oklahoma, 
or helped to clear that patent for the hopeful inventor in 
New York, or pushed the opening of that new ditch in 
Colorado, or made that mine in Illinois more safe, or 
brought relief to the old soldier in Wyoming. No mat- 
ter; whichever one of these beneficent individuals you 
may happen to be, I give you greeting, Mr. Flag Maker.”’ 

T was about to pass on, when The Flag stopped me with 


these words: 
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‘Yesterday the President spoke a word that made hap- 
pier the future of ten million peons in Mexico; but that 
act looms no larger on the flag than the struggle which 
the boy in Georgia is making to win the Corn Club prize 
this summer. 

‘‘Yesterday the Congress spoke a word which will open 
the door of Alaska; but a mother in Michigan worked 
from sunrise until far into the night, to give her boy 
an education. She, too, is making the flag. 

‘‘Yesterday we made a new law to prevent financial 
panics, and yesterday, maybe, a school teacher in Ohio 
taught his first letters to a boy who will one day write 
a song that will give cheer to the millions of our race. 
We are all making the flag.’’ 

‘‘But,’’ I said impatiently, ‘‘these people were only 
working !”’ 

Then came a great shout from The Flag: 


‘‘The work that we do is the making of the flag. 

‘*‘T am not the flag; not at all. I am nothing more 
than its shadow. 

‘‘T am whatever you make me, nothing more. 

‘‘T am your belief in yourself, your dream of what 
a People may become. 

‘‘T live a changing life, a life of moods and pas- 
sions, of heart breaks and tired muscles. 

‘‘Sometimes I am strong with pride, when work- 
men do an honest piece of work, fitting the rails 
together truly. ; 
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. ‘Sometimes I droop, for then purpose has gone 
from me, and cynically I play the coward. 

‘‘Sometimes I am loud, garish, and full of that 
ego that blasts judgment. 

‘‘But always, I am all that you hope to be, and 
have the courage to try for. 

‘‘T am song and fear, struggle and panic, and 
ennobling hope. 

“‘T am the day’s work of the weakest man, and the 

largest dream of the most daring. 

“‘T am the Constitution and the courts, statutes 
and the statute makers, soldier and dreadnaught, 
drayman and street sweep, cook, counselor, and 
clerk. 

‘‘T am the battle of yesterday, and the mistake of 
tomorrow. 

“‘T am the mystery of the men who do without 
knowing why. 

‘‘T am the clutch of an idea, and the reasoned pur- 
pose of resolution. 

‘‘T am no more than what you believe me to be, 
and I am all that you believe I can be. 

‘“‘T am what you make me, nothing more. 

‘‘T swing before your eyes as a bright gleam of 
color, a symbol of yourself, the pictured suggestion 
of that big thing which makes this nation. My stars 
and my stripes are your dream and your labors. 
They are bright with cheer, brilliant with courage, 
firm with faith, because you have made them so out 
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of your hearts. For you are the makers of the flag 
and it is well that you glory in the making.’’ 
—From an Address Delivered on Flag Day, 1914, before 


the Employees of the Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C., by the Secretary of the Interior. 


Questions for Study 


1. What one fact was Secretary Lane trying to make clear 
through his address? Why does he have the flag make so many 
statements as to what it is? 

2. In what ways are you making the flag? In what ways do 
you intend to make it? 

3. Which is more inspiring to you, this address or Beecher’s 
sermon ? 


THE FLAG GOES BY 
HENRY HOLCOMB BENNETT 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky: — 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 


Blue and crimson and white it shines, 
Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 
Hats off! 
The colors before us fly; 
But more than the flag is passing by. 
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Sea-fights and land-fights, grim and great, 
Fought to make and save the State: 
Weary marches and sinking ships; 
Cheers of victory on dying lips; 


Days of plenty and years of peace; 
March of a strong land’s swift increase; 
Equal justice, right, and law, 

Stately honor and reverend awe; 


Sign of a nation, great and strong 

To ward her people from foreign wrong: 
Pride and glory and honor,—all 

Live in the colors to stand or fall. 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums; 
And loyal hearts are beating high: 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 


Questions for Study 


1. What ‘‘more than the flag’’ does Bennett say is passing 
by? Can you add to the lst? 

2. Why is it that although everyone can see military olory 
in a flag, it is only the more thoughtful and imaginative who 
can see in it the greater glories of civic life? 

3. Who will bare the head least readily to the flag? 
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BATTLE-HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC 
JULIA WARD HOWE 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord: 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath 
are stored; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of his terrible swift 
sword: ; 
His truth is marching on. 


I have seen Him in the watch-fires of a hundred circling 
camps; 
They have builded Him an altar in the evening dews and 
damps; 
I have read His righteous sentence by the dim and flaring 
lamps. 
His day is marching on. 


[have read a fiery gospel, writ in burnished rows of steel: 
‘**As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my grace 
shall deal; 
Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the serpent with his 
heel, 
Since God is marching on.’’ 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call 
retreat ; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before his judgment-_ 
seat: 
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Oh! be swift, my soul, to answer Hin, be jubilant, my 
feet! 


Our God is marching on. 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea, 

With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you and me: 

As he died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on. 


-Questions for Study 


1. What is ‘‘the truth’’ that this song celebrates? "What 
evidences are there of the author’s intense devotion to it? 

2. How many Biblical allusions can you find in these lines? 
Why do you think the author introduced so many ? 

3. Can you explain why this song became so popular among 
the soldiers of the North during the Civil War? 


LITTLE GIFFEN OF TENNESSEE 
FRANCIS 0. TICKNOR 


Out of the focal and foremost fire, 
Out of the hospital walls as dire, 
Smitten of grapeshot and gangrene, 
(Highteenth battle, and he sixteen!) 
Spectre such as we seldom see, 
Little Giffen of Tennessee. 


‘‘Take him—and welcome!’’ the surgeon said; 

‘‘Much your doctor can help the dead!’’ 

And so we took him and brought him where 
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The balm was sweet on the summer air; 
And we laid him down on a wholesome bed— 
Utter Lazarus, heel to head! 


Weary war with bated breath, 

Skeleton boy against skeleton Death, 
Months of torture, how many such! 
Weary weeks of the stick and crutch! 
Still a glint in the steel-blue eye 

Spoke of the spirit that would not die, 


And didn’t, nay, more! in Death’s despite. 

The cripple skeleton learned to write! 

‘‘Dear Mother,’’ at first, of course; and then, 
‘‘Dear Captain’’—inquiring about ‘‘the men.’’ 
Captain’s answer—‘‘Of eighty and five, 
Giffen and I are left alive!’’ 


‘‘Johnston’s pressed at the front, they say!’’ 
Little Giffen was up and away. 

A tear, his first, as he bade good-by, 

Dimmed the glint of his steel-blue eye; 

‘*T’ll write, if spared.’’ There was news of a fight, 
But none of Giffen. He did not write! 


I sometimes fancy that were I king 
Of the princely knights of the Golden Ring, 
With the song of the minstrel in mine ear, 


And the tender legend that trembles here, 
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I’d give the best, on his bended knee, 
The whitest soul of my chivalry, 
For little Giffen of Tennessee! 


Notes 


Lazarus: covered with sores; see Luke xvi, verse 20. 

Johnston: a general in the Confederate Army. 

Knights of the Golden Ring: those of King Arthur’s knights 
who had vowed to perform brave and chivalric deeds. 


Questions for Study 


1. You will see that in this poem a great deal is told in a 
very few words. How do you know to what army Giffen 
belonged? What became of him? Retell the story, stating 
clearly all that the poet suggests. 

_2. Give reasons why you think little Giffen deserves the trib- 
ute contained in the last stanza. 


THE NEW SOUTH 
HENRY W. GRADY 


In speaking to the toast with which you have honored 
me, I accept the term ‘‘The New South’’ as in no sense 
disparaging to the old. Dear to me, sir, is the home of 
my childhood, and the traditions of my people. I would 
not, if I could, dim the glory they won in peace and war, 
or by word or deed take aught from the splendor and 
grace of their civilization, never equaled, and perhaps 
never to be equaled in its chivalric strength and grace. 
There is a New South, not through protest against the 
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old, but because of new conditions, new adjustments, and, 
if you please, new ideas and aspirations. It is to this 
that I address myself, and to the consideration of which 
has tenses. 

Dr. Talmage has drawn for you, with a master hand, 
the picture of your returning armies. He has told you 
how, in the pomp and circumstance of war, they came 
back to you, marching with proud and victorious tread, 
reading their glory in a nation’s eyes! Will you bear 
with me while I tell you of another army that sought its 
home at the close of the late war? An army that marched 
home in defeat and not in victory—in pathos and not in 
splendor, but in glory that equaled yours, and to hearts 
as loving as ever welcomed heroes home. 

Let me picture to you the footsore Confederate sol- 
dier, as, buttoning up in his faded gray jacket the parole 
which was to bear testimony to his children of his fidelity 
and faith, he turned his face southward from Appomat- 
tox in April, 1865. Think of him as ragged, half-starved, 
heavy-hearted, enfeebled by want and wounds; having 
fought to exhaustion, he surrenders his gun, wrings the 
hands of his comrades in silence, and, lifting his tear- 
stained and pallid face for the last time to the graves 
that dot the old Virginia hills, pulls his gray cap over 
his brow and begins the slow and painful journey to his 
old home. 

What does he find?—let me ask you who went to your 
homes eager to find, in the weleome you had justly 
earned, full payment for four years’ sacrifice—what does 
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he find when, having followed the battle-stained cross 
against overwhelming odds, dreading death not half so 
much as surrender, he reaches the home he left so pros- 
perous and beautiful? He finds his house in ruins, his 
farm devastated, his slaves free, his stock killed, his barn 
empty, his trade destroyed, his money worthless; his 
social system, feudal in its magnificence, swept away; his 
people without law or legal status; his comrades slain, 
and the burdens of others heavy on his shoulders. 
Crushed by defeat, his very traditions gone; without 
money, credit, employment, material training; and besides 
all this, confronted with the gravest problem that ever 
met human intelligence—the establishing of a status for 
the vast body of his liberated slaves. 

What does he do—this hero in gray, with a heart of 
gold? Does he sit down in sullenness and despair? Not 
for a day. Surely God, who had stripped him of his 
prosperity, inspired him in his adversity. As ruin was 
never before so overwhelming, never was restoration 
swifter. The soldier stepped from the trenches into the 
furrow; horses that had charged Federal guns marched 
before the plow, and the fields that ran red with human 
blood in April were green with the harvest in June; 
women reared in luxury .. . with a patience and hero- 
ism that fit women always as a garment, gave their hands 
to work. There was little bitterness in all this. Cheer- 
fulness and frankness prevailed. ... From the ashes 
left us in 1864 we have raised a brave and beautiful city ; 

. somehow or other we have caught the sunshine in 
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the bricks and mortar of our homes, and have builded 
therein not one ignoble prejudice or memory. 

But in all this what have we accomplished? What is 
the sum of our work? We have found out that in the 
general summary the free negro counts more than he did 
asa slave. We have planted the schoolhouse on the hill- 
top and made it free to white and black. We have sowed 
towns and cities in the place of theories, and put busi- 
ness above politics. We have learned that the $400,000,- 
~ 000 annually received from our cotton crop will make us 
rich, when the supplies that make it are home-raised. 
We have reduced the commercial rate of interest from 
twenty-four to four per cent., and are floating four per 
cent. bonds. We have learned that one Northern immi- 
grant is worth fifty foreigners, and have smoothed the 
path to the southward, wiped out the place where Mason 
and Dixon’s line used to be, and hung out our latchstring 
to you and yours. 

We have reached the point that marks perfect har- 
mony in every household.... We have established 
thrift in the city and country. We have fallen in love 
with work. We have restored comforts to homes from 
which culture and elegance never departed. We have let 
economy take root and spread among us. . . . Above all, 
we know that we have achieved in these ‘‘piping times 
of peace,’’ a fuller independence for the South than that 
which our fathers sought to win in the forum by their 
eloquence, or compel on the field by their swords. 

It is a rare privilege, sir, to have had a part, however 
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humble, in this work. Never was nobler duty confided 
to human hands than the uplifting and upbuilding of the 
prostrate and bleeding South, misguided, perhaps, but 
beautiful in her suffering, and honest, brave, and gener- 
ous always. In the record of her social, industrial, and 
political restoration we await with confidence the verdict 
of the world. 

But what of the negro? Have we solved the problem 
he presents, or progressed in honor and equity toward 
the solution? Let the record speak to the point. No 
section shows a more prosperous laboring population 
than the negroes of the South; none in fuller sympathy 
with the employing and land-owning class. He shares 
our school fund, has the fullest protection of our laws, 
and the friendship of our people. Self-interest, as well 
as honor, demands that they should have this. Our 
future, our very existence, depends upon our working 
out this problem in full and exact justice. We under- 
stand that when Lincoln signed the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, your victory was assured; for he then com- 
mitted you to the cause of human liberty, against which 
the arms of man cannot prevail; while those of our 
statesmen who trusted to make slavery the corner-stone 
of the Confederacy doomed us to defeat as far as they 
could, committing us to a cause that reason could not 
defend or the sword maintain in the sight of advancing 
civilization. Had Mr. Toombs said, which he did not 
say, that he would call the roll of his slaves at the foot 
of Bunker Hill, he would have been foolish, for he might 
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have known that whenever slavery became entangled in 
war it must perish, and that the chattel in human flesh 
ended forever in New England when your fathers—not 
to be blamed for parting with what did not pay—sold 
their slaves to our fathers, not to be praised for knowing 
a paying thing when they saw it. 

The relations of the Southern people with the negro 
are close and cordial. We remember with what fidelity 
for four years he guarded our defenseless women and 
children, whose husbands and fathers were fighting 
against his freedom. To his credit be it said that when- 
ever he struck a blow for his own liberty he fought in 
open battle, and when at last he raised his black and 
humble hands that the shackles might be struck off, those 
hands were innocent of wrong against his helpless 
charges, and worthy to be taken in loving clasp by every 
man who honors loyalty and devotion. 

Ruffians have maltreated him, rascals have misled 
him, philanthropists established a bank for him, but the 
South with the North protests against injustice to this 
simple and sincere people. To liberty and enfranchise- 
ment is as far as the law can carry the negro. The rest 
must be left to conscience and common sense. It should 
be left to those among whom his lot is cast, with whom 
he is indissolubly connected, and whose prosperity 
depends upon their possessing his intelligent sympathy 
and confidence. Faith has been kept with him in spite of 
calumnious assertions to the contrary by those who 
assume to speak for us, or by frank opponents. Faith 
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will be kept with him in the future, if the South holds her 
reason and integrity. 

But have we kept faith with you? In the fullest sense, 
yes. When Lee surrendered—I don’t say when Johnston 
surrendered, because I understand he still alludes to the 
time when he met General Sherman last as the time when 
he ‘‘determined to abandon any further prosecution of 
the struggle’’—when Lee surrendered, I say, and John- 
ston quit, the South became, and has been, loyal to the 
Union. We fought hard enough to know that we were 
whipped, and in perfect frankness accepted as final the 
arbitrament of the sword to which we had appealed. 
The South found her jewel in the toad’s head of defeat. 
The shackles that had held her in narrow limitations fell 
forever when the shackles of the negro slave were broken. 

Under the old régime the negroes were slaves to the 
South, the South was a slave to the system. The old 
plantation, with its simple police regulations and its 
feudal habit, was the only type possible under slavery. 
Thus was gathered in the hands of a splendid and chiv- 
alric oligarchy the substance that should have been dif- 
fused among the people, as the rich blood, under certain 
artificial conditions, is gathered at the heart, filling that 
with affluent rapture, but leaving the body chill and 
colorless. 

The old South rested everything on slavery and agri- 
culture, unconscious that these could neither give nor 
maintain healthy growth. The new South presents a 
perfect democrary, the oligarchs leading in the popular 
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movement—a social system compact and closely knitted, 
less splendid on the surface but stronger at the core; a 
hundred farms for every plantation, fifty homes for every 
palace, and a diversified industry that meets the complex 
needs of this complex age... . 

This is said in no spirit of time-serving or apology. 
The South has nothing for which to apologize. She 
believes that the late struggle between the States was 
war and not rebellion, revolution and not conspiracy, and 
that her convictions were as honest as yours. I should 
be unjust to the dauntless spirit of the South and to my 
own convictions if I did not make this plain in this 
presence. The South has nothing to take back. In my 
native town of Athens is a monument that crowns its 
central hills—a plain, white shaft. Deep cut into its 
shining side is a name dear to me above the names of 
men, that of a brave and simple man who died in a brave 
and simple faith. Not for all the glories of New England 
—from Plymouth Rock all the way—would I exchange 
the heritage he left me in his soldier’s death. To the 
feet of that shaft I shall send my children’s children to 
reverence him who ennobled their name with his heroic 
blood. But, sir, speaking from the shadow of that mem- 
ory, which I honor as I do nothing else on earth, I say 
that the cause in which he suffered and for which he 
gave his ife was adjudged by higher and fuller wisdom 
than his or mine, and I am glad that the omniscient God 
held the balance of battle in His Almighty Hand, and 
that human slavery was swept forever from American 
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soil—the American Union saved from the wreck of 
Warts 

Now, what answer has New England to this message? 
Will she permit the prejudice of war to remain in the 
hearts of the conquerors, when it has died in the hearts 
of the conquered? Will she transmit this prejudice to 
the next generation, that in their hearts, which never felt 
the generous ardor of conflict, it may perpetuate itself? 
Will she withhold, save in strained courtesy, the hand 
which, straight from his soldier’s heart, Grant offered 
to Lee at Appomattox? Will she make the vision of a 
restored and happy people, which gathered above the 
couch of your dying captain, filling his heart with grace, 
touching his lips with praise and glorifying his path to 
the grave; will she make this vision, on which the last 
sigh of his expiring soul breathed a benediction, a cheat 
and a delusion? If she does, the South, never abject in 
asking for comradeship, must accept with dignity its 
refusal; but if she does not—if she accepts with frank- 
ness and sincerity this message of good will and friend- 
ship, then will the prophesy of Webster, delivered in this 
very Society forty years ago, amid tremendous applause, 
be verified in its fullest and final sense, when he said: 
‘‘Standing hand to hand and clasping hands, we should 
remain united as we have for sixty years, citizens of the 
same country, members of the same government, united 
all, united now, and united forever. .. .”’ 


—From “The South and Its Problems.’’ 
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Notes 


Dr. Talmage: American Presbyterian clergyman, 1832-1902. 

Appomattox: town in Virginia where Lee surrendered to 
Grant in 1865. 

Mason and Dixon’s line: southern boundary line of Pennsyl- 
vania, run in 1763 by two English surveyors, Mason and Dixon. 
It has become famous in history as in part the old boundary 
between free and slave states. 

Mr. Toombs: a South Carolina senator. 

Lee and Johnston: Confederate generals. 

Grant and Sherman: Federal generals. _ 

Athens: town in Georgia. 

Webster: Daniel Webster, a senator from Massachusetts. 


Questions for Study 


1. In reading this speech remember that it was delivered in 
New York City by an editor from Georgia at a time when the 
bitterness engendered by the Civil War and kept alive by the 
events during the period of Reconstruction had not yet alto- 
gether died out. Does Grady at any point fail in courtesy 
toward his hosts? How does he maintain his loyalty to the 
South? How do you account for the enthusiastic reception of 
the speech by both North and South? What do you think its 
effect was on both sections of the country? 

2. To be successful a speech of this kind must not only convey 
fact; it must also arouse the emotions of the hearers. Select 
several passages in which the speaker is most successful in arous- 


ing sympathy while conveying facts that he wished to be con- 
sidered. 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY 
FRANCIS MILES FINCH 


By the flow of the inland river, 
Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 
Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver, 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead: 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day ; 
Under the one, the Blue, 
Under the other, the Gray. 


These in the robings of glory, 
Those in the gloom of defeat, 
All with the battle-blood gory, 
In the dusk of eternity meet: 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day ; 
Under the laurel, the Blue, 
Under the willow, the Gray. 


From the silence of sorrowful hours 
The desolate mourners go, 
Lovingly laden with flowers 
Alike for the friend and the foe: 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day ; 
Under the roses, the Blue, 
Under the lilies, the Gray. 
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So with an equal splendor 
The morning sun-rays fall, 
With a touch impartially tender, 
On the blossoms blooming for all: 
Under the sod and the dew, | 
Waiting the judgment-day; 
Broidered with gold, the Blue, 
Mellowed with gold, the Gray. 


So, when the summer calleth, 
On forest and field of grain, 
With an equal murmur falleth 
The cooling drip of the rain: 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day ; 
Wet with the rain, the Blue, 
Wet with the rain, the Gray. 


Sadly, but not with upbraiding, 
The generous deed was done, 
In the storm of the years that are fading, 
No braver battle was won: 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day; 
Under the blossoms, the Blue, 
Under the garlands, the Gray. 


No more shall the war cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red; 
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‘They banish our anger forever 
When they laurel the graves of our dead! 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day; 
Love and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and love for the Gray. 


Notes 


This poem is said to have been inspired by the fact that on 
Decoration Day, 1867, the women of Columbus, Mississippi, 
strewed flowers on the graves of Confederate and of Federal 
soldiers alike. 

The Blue: soldiers of the North. 

The Gray: soldiers of the South. 

Laurel: emblem of victory, as formerly wreaths for victors 
were made from laurel leaves. 

Willow: an emblem of sorrow and bereavement. 


Questions for Study 


1. Can you tell from this poem that its author was a native 
of New York? Why is your answer significant? 

2. Is the point of the poem that all men in death are equal, 
or that after the conclusion of the war no difference should be 
felt toward the soldiers of either side? 


MY NATIVE LAND 
SIR WALTER SCOTT 


Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land? 
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Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand? 
Tf such there breathe, go, mark him well; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim,— 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentred all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair. renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 

—From ‘‘The Lay of the Last Munstrel.’’ 


Questions for Study 


1. In what sense would a man’s soul be dead if he failed to 
have such emotions? Why does it not matter what his country 
is, whether weak or powerful, beautiful or bare? 

2. Does the man who fails to have these emotions deserve 
the neglect and contempt which Scott says are sure to be his? 
In what sense can a man doubly die? Notice what words and 
ways Scott uses to slur him. Does the poem make you have 
any sympathy for him? Why, or why not? What other feelings 
does the poem arouse in you toward him? 

3. What feelings does the poem arouse in you, regardless of 
“‘the man with soul so dead’’? Why are the lines so frequently 
quoted by travelers returning home from abroad ? 


WANTED 
J. G, HOLLAND 


God give us men! The time demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and willing hands: 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 
Men who ean stand before a demagogue 
And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking. 
For while the rabble with their thumb-worn creeds, 
Their large professions and their little deeds, 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps! 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice sleeps! 


Questions for Study 


1. Tell how each of the qualities suggested in the second line 
shows itself in the life of some man. Which one is the greatest? 
Why do you think the world needs men who have all of these 
qualities ? 

2. Do the remaining lines in the first section of the poem sug- 
gest new qualities or merely illustrate those presented above ? 

3. Why do you believe that the situation in the last four lines 
is (or is not) true? 
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A MESSAGE TO GARCIA 
ELBERT HUBBARD 


In all this Cuban business there is one man stands 
out on the horizon of my memory like Mars at perihelion. 
When war broke out between Spain and the United 
States, it was very quickly necessary to communicate 
with the leader of the Insurgents. Garcia was some- 
where in the mountain fastnesses of Cuba—no one knew 
where. No mail nor telegraph message could reach him. 
The President must secure his co-operation, and quickly. 
What to do! 

Someone said to the President, ‘‘There’s a fellow by 
the name of Rowan will find Garcia for you, if anybody 
cean.’’ Rowan was sent for and given a letter to be 
delivered to Garcia. | 

How ‘‘the fellow by the name of Rowan’’ took the 
letter, sealed it up in an oil-skin pouch, strapped it over 
his heart, in four days landed by night off the coast of 
Cuba from an open boat, disappeared into the jungle, 
and in three weeks came out on the other side of the 
Island, having traversed a hostile country on foot, and 
delivered his letter to Garcia, are things I have no special 
desire now to tell in detail. The point I wish to make 
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is this: McKinley gave Rowan a letter to be delivered 
to Garcia; Rowan took the letter and did not ask, 
“‘Where is he at?’’ 

By the Eternal, there is a man whose form should be 
cast in deathless bronze and the statue placed in every 
college of the land! It is not book-learning young men 
need, nor instruction about this and that, but a stiffening 
of the vertebrae which will cause them to be loyal to a 
trust, to act promptly, concentrate their energies: do 
the thing—‘‘Carry a message to Garcia!’’ 

General Garcia is dead now, but there are other Gar- 
cias. Noman who has endeavored to carry out an enter- 
prise where many hands are needed but has been well 
nigh appalled at times by the imbecility of the average 
man—the inability or unwillingness to concentrate on a 
thing and do it. 

Slip-shod assistance, foolish inattention, dowdy indif- 
ference, and half-hearted work seem the rule; and no 
man succeeds, unless by hook or crook, or threat, he 
forces or bribes other men to assist him; or mayhap, 
God in His goodness performs a miracle, and sends him 
an Angel of Light for an assistant. 

You, reader, put this matter to a test: You are sitting 
now in your office—six clerks are within call. Summon 
any one and make this request: ‘‘Please look in the 
encyclopedia and make a brief HELTON for me von- 
cerning the life of Correggio.”’ 

Will the clerk quietly say, ‘‘Yes, sir,’’? and go do the 
task? On your life he will not. He will look at you out 
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of a fishy eye and ask one or more of the following 
questions: © 

Who was he? 

Which encyclopedia? 

Where is the encyclopedia? 

Was I hired for that? 

Don’t you mean Bismarck? 

What’s the matter with Charlie doing it? 

Is he dead? 

Is there any hurry? 

Shan’t I bring you the book and let you look it up 
yourself? 

What do you want to know for? 

And I will lay you ten to one that after you have 
answered the questions, and explained how to find the 
information, and why you want it, the clerk will go oft 
and get one of the other clerks to help him try to find 
Garcia—and then come back and tell you that there is 
no such man. Of course I may lose my bet, but according 
to the law of average I shall not. 

Now, if you are wise you will not bother to pay to 
your ‘‘assistant’’ that Correggio is indexed under the 
C’s, not the K’s, but you will smile sweetly and say, 
‘‘Never mind,’’ and go look it up yourself. 

And this incapacity for independent action, this moral 
stupidity, this infirmity of the will, this unwillingness 
to cheerfully catch hold and lift, are the things that put 
pure Socialism so far into the future. If men will not 
act for themselves, what will they do when the benefit 
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of their effort is for all? A first-mate with knotted club 
seems necessary ; and the dread of getting ‘‘the bounce’”’ 
Saturday night holds many a worker to his place. Adver- 
tise for a stenographer, and nine out of ten who apply 
ean neither spell nor punctuate—and do not think it 
necessary to. Can such a one write a letter to Garcia? 

‘You see that bookkeeper?’’ said the foreman to me 
in a large factory. ‘‘Yes, what about him?’’ ‘‘ Well, 
he’s a fine accountant, but if I’d send him up town on an 
errand, he might accomplish the errand all right, and 
on the other hand might stop at four saloons on the way, 
and when he got to Main Street would forget what he 
had been sent for.’? Can such a man be entrusted to 
carry a message to Garcia? 

We have recently been hearing much maudlin sym- 
pathy expressed for the ‘‘down-trodden denizen of the 
sweat-shop’’ and the ‘‘homeless wanderer searching for 
honest employment,’’ and with it all often go many hard 
words for the men in power. Nothing is said about the 
employer who grows old before his time in a vain attempt 
to get frowsy ne’er-do-wells to do intelligent work; and 
his long, patient striving with ‘‘help’’ that does nothing 
but loaf when his back is turned. In every store and 
factory there is a constant weeding-out process going on. 
The employer is constantly sending away ‘‘help’’ that 
have shown their incapacity to further the interests of 
the business, and others are being taken on. No matter 
how good times are, this sorting continues, only if times 
are hard and work is scarce, the sorting is done finer— 
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but out and forever out, the incompetent and unworthy 
go. It is the survival of the fittest. Self-interest 
prompts every employer to keep the best—those who can 
carry a message to Garcia. 

I know one man of really brilliant parts who has not 
the ability to manage a business of his own, and yet who 
is absolutely worthless to anyone else, because he carries 
with him constantly the insane suspicion that his em- 
ployer is oppressing or intending to oppress him. He 
cannot give orders; and he will not receive them. Should 
a message be given him to take to Garcia, his answer 
would probably be, ‘‘Take it yourself!’’ Tonight this 
man walks the streets looking for work, the wind whis- 
tling through his threadbare coat. No one who knows 
him dares employ him, for he is a regular firebrand of 
discontent. He is impervious to reason, and the only 
thing that can impress him is the toe of a thick-soled 
No. 9 boot. 

Of course I know that one so morally deformed is no 
less to be pitied than a physical cripple; but in our 
pitying, let us drop a tear, too, for the men who are striv- 
ing to carry on a great enterprise, whose working hours 
are not limited by the whistle, and whose hair is fast 
turning white through the struggle to hold in line dowdy 
indifference, slip-shod imbecility, and the heartless in- 
gratitude, which, but for their enterprise, would be both 
hungry and homeless. 

Have I put the matter too strongly? Possibly I have; 
but when all the world has gone a-slumming I wish to 
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speak a word of sympathy for the man who succeeds— 
the man who, against great odds, has directed the efforts 
of others, and having succeeded finds there’s nothing 
in it: nothing but board and clothes. I have carried a 
dinner pail and worked for day’s wages, and I have 
also been an employer of labor, and I know there is 
something to be said on both sides. There is no excel- 
lence, per se, in poverty; rags are no recommendation; 
and all employers are not rapacious and high-handed, 
any more than all poor men are virtuous. My heart goes 
out to the man who does his work when the ‘‘boss’’ is 
away, as well as when he is at home. And the man, who, 
when given a letter for Garcia, quietly takes the missive, 
without asking any idiotic questions, and with no lurking 
intention of chucking it into the nearest sewer, or of 
doing aught else but deliver it, never gets ‘‘laid off,”’ 
nor has to go on a strike for higher wages. Civilization 
is one long anxious search for just such individuals. 
Anything such a man asks shall be granted; his kind is 
so rare that no employer can afford to let him go. He is 
wanted in every city, town, and village—in every office, 
shop, store, and factory. The world cries out for such: 
he is needed, and needed badly—the man who can carry 
a message to Garcia. 


Notes 


McKinley; Garcia; Insurgents: at the time of the war with 
Spain in 1898, William McKinley was President of the United 
States, and Garcia was leader of the Cubans who were Insur- 
gents against the rule of Spain. 
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Mars at Perihelion: the planet at its brightest. 
Correggio (Kor-réd’-jo). 
Per se: in itself. 


Questions for Study 


1. What one word is better than ‘‘by the name of’’? 

2. Judging from what you see at home and in the school- 
room, do you think Hubbard’s criticism is true of boys and 
girls? Do men who merit such criticism deserve to win promo- 
tion? What do you think is the cause of their inefficiency ? 

3. To win success, is it sufficient merely to start off without 
asking unnecessary questions? What else did Rowan do that 
made him a hero? 

4. What are the qualities in the employer that the author 
praises? How much do these qualities differ from those desir- 
able in the employee? 


ABOU BEN ADHEM 


ee LEIGH HUNT 

Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase!) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold:— 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said, 
‘‘What writest thou?’’—The vision raised its head, 

And with a look made of all sweet accord, 

Answered, ‘‘The names of those who love the Lord.’’ 
‘‘And is mine one?’”’ said Abou. ‘‘Nay, not so,”’ 

Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 
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But cheerily still; and said, ‘‘I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow men.’’ 
The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 
It came again with a great wakening light, 
And showed the names whom love of God had blessed, 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 


Questions for Study | 


1. Explain what difference you can find between loving the 
Lord and loving your fellow men. What are some of the acts 
that one does because he loves the Lord? What are some that 
one does because he loves his fellow man? Why were the lives 
of the hermits of the Middle Ages failures? 

2. If you have read Ruskin’s ‘‘King of the Golden River,’’ 
tell how the theme of this poem is emphasized there. 


THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW 


- 
= 


WASHINGTON IRVING 


A pleasing land of drowsy head it was, 

Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye; 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 
Forever flushing round a summer sky. 


Castle of Indolence. 


Part ONE 


In the bosom of one of those spacious coves which 
indent the eastern shore of the Hudson, at that broad 
expansion of the river denominated by the ancient Dutch 
navigators the Tappan Zee, and where they always pru- 
dently shortened sail and implored the protection of - 
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St. Nicholas when they crossed, there lies a small market . 
town or rural port, which by some is called Greensburgh, 
but which is more generally and properly known by the 
name of Tarry Town. This name was given, we are told, 
in former days, by the good housewives of the adjacent 
country, from the inveterate propensity of their husbands 
to linger about the village tavern on market days. Be 
that as it may, I do not vouch for the fact, but merely 
advert to it, for the sake of being precise and authentic. 
Not far from this village, perhaps about two miles, there 
is a little valley or rather lap of land among high hills, 
which is one of the quietest places in the whole world. 
A small brook glides through it, with just murmur enough 
to lull one to repose; and the occasional whistle of a quail 
or tapping of a woodpecker is almost the only sound that 
ever breaks in upon the uniform tranquility. 

I recollect that, when a stripling, my first exploit in 
squirrel-shooting was in a grove of tall walnut-trees that 
shades one side of the valley. I had wandered into it 
at noontime, when all nature is peculiarly quiet, and was 
startled by the roar of my. own gun, as it broke the 
Sabbath stillness around and was prolonged and rever- 
berated by the angry echoes. If ever I should wish for 
a retreat whither I might steal from the world and its 
distractions, and dream quietly away the remnant of a 
troubled life, I know of none more promising than this 
little valley. 

From the listless repose of the place, and the peculiar 
character of its inhabitants, who are descendants from 
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the original Dutch settlers, this sequestered glen has 
long been known by the name of Sleepy Hollow, and its 
rustic lads are called the Sleepy Hollow Boys throughout 
all the neighboring country. A drowsy, dreamy influence 
seems to hang over the land, and to pervade the very 
atmosphere. Some say that the place was bewitched by 
a High German doctor, during the early days of the 
settlement; others, that an old Indian chief, the prophet 
or wizard of his tribe, held his powwows there before 
the country was discovered by Master Hendrick Hudson. 
Certain it is, the place still continues under the sway of 
some witching power, that holds a spell over the minds 
of the good people, causing them to walk in a continual 
reverie. They are given to all kinds of marvelous beliefs; 
are subject to trances and visions,. and frequently see 
strange sights, and hear music and voices in the air. 
The whole neighborhood abounds with local tales, 
haunted spots, and twilight superstitions; stars shoot 
and meteors glare oftener across the valley than in any 
other part of the country, and the nightmare, with her 
whole ninefold, seems to make it the favorite scene of 
her gambols. 

The dominant spirit, however, that haunts this en- 
chanted region, and seems to be commander-in-chief of 
all the powers of the air, is the apparition of a figure on 
horseback, without a head. It is said by some to be the 
ghost of a Hessian trooper, whose head had been carried 
away by a cannon-ball, in some nameless battle during 
the Revolutionary War, and who is ever and anon seen 
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by the country folk hurrying along in the gloom of night, 
as if on the wings of the wind. His haunts are not 
_ confined to the valley, but extend at times to the adjacent 
roads, and especially to the vicinity of a church at no 
great distance. Indeed, certain of the most authentic 
historians of those parts, who have been careful in col- 
lecting and collating the floating facts concerning this 
spectre, allege that the body of the trooper having been 
buried in the churchyard, the ghost rides forth to the 
scene of battle in nightly quest of his head, and that the 
rushing speed with which he sometimes passes along the 
Hollow, like a midnight blast, is owing to his being 
belated, and in a hurry to get back to the churchyard 
before daybreak. 

Such is the general purport of this legendary super- 
stition, which has furnished materials for many a wild 
story in that region of shadows; and the spectre is 
known at all the country firesides, by the name of the 
Headless Horseman of Sleepy Hollow... . 

In this by-place of nature there abode, in a remote 
period of American history, that is to say, some thirty 
years since, a worthy wight of the name of Ichabod 
Grane, who sojourned, or, as he expressed it, ‘‘tarried,’’ 
in Sleepy Hollow, for the purpose of instructing the 
children of the vicinity. He was a native of Connecticut, 
a State which supplies the Union with pioneers for the 
mind as well as for the forest, and sends forth yearly its 
legions of frontier woodmen and country schoolmasters. 
The cognomen of Crane was not inapplicable to his per- 
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son. He was tall, but exceedingly lank, with narrow 

shoulders, long arms and legs, hands that dangled a mile 

out of his sleeves, feet that might have served for 

shovels, and his whole frame most loosely hung together. 
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His head was small, and flat at top, with huge ears, large 
green glassy eyes, and a long snipe nose, so that it looked | 
like a weather-cock perched upon his spindle neck to tell 
which way the wind blew. To see him striding along 
the profile of a hill on a windy day, with his clothes bag- 
ging and fluttering about him, one might have mistaken 
him for the genius of famine descending upon the earth, 
or some scarecrow eloped from a cornfield. 

His schoolhouse was a low building of one large room, 
rudely constructed of logs; the windows partly glazed, 
and partly patched with leaves of old copy-books. It was 
most ingeniously secured at vacant hours, by a withe 
twisted in the handle of the door, and stakes set against 
the window shutters; so that though a thief might get 
in with perfect ease, he would find some embarrassment 
in getting out,—an idea most probably borrowed by the 
architect, Yost Van Houten, from the mystery of an eelpot. 
The schoolhouse stood in a rather lonely but pleasant 
situation, just at the foot of a woody hill, with a brook 
running close by, and a formidable birch-tree growing at 
one end of it. From hence the low murmur of his pupils’ 
voices, conning over their lessons, might be heard in a 
drowsy summer’s day, like the hum of a beehive; inter- 
rupted now and then by the authoritative voice of the 
master, in the tone of menace or command; or, perad- 
venture, by the appalling sound of the birch, as he urged 
some tardy loiterer along the flowery path of knowledge. 
Truth to say, he was a conscientious man, and ever bore 
in mind the golden maxim, ‘‘Spare the rod and spoil the 
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child.’? Ichabod Crane’s scholars certainly were not 
spoiled. 

I would not have it imagined, however, that he was 
one of those cruel potentates of the school who joy in the 
smart of their subjects; on the contrary, he administered 
justice with discrimination rather than severity; taking 
the burden off the backs of the weak, and laying it on 
those of the strong. Your mere puny stripling, that 
winced at the least flourish of the rod, was passed by 
with indulgence; but the claims of justice were satisfied 
by inflicting a double portion on some little tough, wrong- 
headed, broad-skirted Dutch urchin, who sulked and 
swelled and grew dogged and sullen beneath the birch. 
All this he called ‘‘doing his duty by their parents’’; 
and he never inflicted a chastisement without following 
it by the assurance, so consolatory to the smarting 
urchin, that ‘‘he would remember it and thank him for it 
the longest day he had to live.”’ 

When school hours were over, he was even the com- 
panion and playmate of the larger boys; and on holiday 
afternoons would convoy some of the smaller ones home, 
who happened to have pretty sisters, or good housewives 
for mothers, noted for the comforts of the cupboard. 
Indeed, it behooved him to keep on good terms with his 
pupils. The revenue arising from his school was small, 
and would have been scarcely sufficient to furnish him 
with daily bread, for he was a huge feeder, and, though 
lank, had the dilating powers of an anaconda; but to 
help out his maintenance, he was, according to country 
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custom in those parts, boarded and lodged at the houses 
of the farmers whose children he instructed. With these 
he lived successively a week at a time, thus going the 
rounds of the neighborhood, with all his worldly effects 
tied up in a cotton handkerchief. 

That all this might not be too onerous on the purses 
of his rustic patrons, who are apt to consider the costs 
of schooling a grievous burden, and schoolmasters as 
mere drones, he had various ways of rendering himeslf 
both useful and agreeable. He assisted the farmers 
occasionally in the lighter labors of their farms, helped 
to make hay, mended the fences, took the horses to water, 
drove the cows from pasture, and cut wood for the winter 
fire. He laid aside, too, all the dominant dignity and 
absolute sway with which he lorded it in his little empire, 
the school, and became wonderfully gentle and ingra- 
tiating. He found favor in the eyes of the mothers by 
petting the children, particularly the youngest; and like 
the lion bold, which whilom so magnanimously the lamb 
did hold, he would sit with a child on one knee, and rock 
a cradle with his foot for whole hours together. 

In addition to his other vocations, he was the singing- 
master of the neighborhood, and picked up many bright 
shillings by instructing the young folks in psalmody. It 
was a matter of no little vanity to him on Sundays, to 
take his station in front of the church gallery, with a 
band of chosen singers; where, in his own mind, he com- 
pletely carried away the palm from the parson. Certain 
it is, his voice resounded far above all the rest of the 
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congregation; and there are peculiar quavers still to be 
heard in that church, and which may even be heard half 
a mile off, quite to the opposite side of the mill-pond, on 
a still Sunday morning, which are said to be legitimately 
descended from the nose of Ichabod Crane. Thus, by 
divers little makeshifts, in that ingenious way which is 
commonly denominated ‘‘by hook and by crook,’’ the 
worthy pedagogue got on tolerably enough, and was 
thought, by all who understood nothing of the labor of 
headwork, to have a wonderfully easy life of it. 

The schoolmaster is generally a man of some impor- 
tance in the female circle of a rural neighborhood; being 
considered a kind of idle, gentlemanlike personage, of 
vastly superior taste and accomplishments to the rough 
country swains, and, indeed, inferior in learning only to 
the parson. His appearance, therefore, is apt to occasion 
some little stir at the tea-table of a farmhouse, and the 
addition of a supernumerary dish of cakes or sweetmeats, 
or, peradventure, the parade of a silver teapot. Our 
man of letters, therefore, was peculiarly happy in the 
smiles of all the country damsels. How he would figure 
among them in the churchyard, between services on 
Sundays! gathering grapes for them from the wild vines 
that overran the surrounding trees; reciting for their 
amusement all the epitaphs on the tombstones; or saun- 
tering, with a whole bevy of them, along the banks of 
the adjacent mill-pond; while the more bashful country 
bumpkins hung sheepishly back, envying his superior 
elegance and address. 
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From his half-itinerant life, also, he was a kind of 
traveling gazette, carrying the whole budget of local 
gossip from house to house, so that his appearance was 
always greeted with satisfaction. He was, moreover, 
esteemed by the women as a man of ‘great erudition, 
for he had read several books quite through, and was a 
perfect master of Cotton Mather’s ‘‘History of New 
England Witcheraft,’’ in which, by the way, he most 
firmly and potently believed. 

He was, in fact, an odd mixture of small shrewdness 
and simple credulity. His appetite for the marvelous, 
and his powers of digesting it, were equally extraordi- 
nary; and both had been increased by his residence in 
this spell-bound region. No tale was too gross or mon- 
strous for his capacious swallow. It was often his 
delight, after his school was dismissed in the afternoon, 
to stretch himself on the rich bed of clover bordering the 
little brook that whimpered by his school-house, and there 
con over old Mather’s direful tales, until the gathering 
dusk of evening made the printed page a mere mist 
before his eyes. Then, as he wended his way by swamp 
and stream and awful woodland, to the farmhouse where 
he happened to be quartered, every sound of nature, at 
that witching hour, fluttered his excited imagination,— 
the moan of the whip-poor-will from the hillside, the 
boding cry of the tree toad, that harbinger of storm, the 
dreary hooting of the screech owl, to the sudden rustling 
in the thicket of birds frightened from their roost. The 
fireflies, too, which sparkled most vividly in the darkest 
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places, now and then startled him, as one of uncommon 
brightness would stream across his path; and if, by 
chance, a huge blockhead of a beetle came winging his 
blundering flight against him, the poor varlet was ready 
to give up the ghost, with the idea that he was struck 
with a witch’s token. His only resource on such occa- 
sions, either to drown thought or drive away evil spirits, 
was to sing psalm tunes; and the good people of Sleepy 
Hollow, as they sat by their doors of an evening, were 
often filled with awe at hearing his nasal melody, ‘‘in 
linked sweetness long drawn out,’’ floating from the dis- 
tant hill, or along the dusky road. 

Another of his sources of fearful pleasure was to pass 
long winter evenings with the old Dutch wives, as they 
sat spinning by the fire, with a row of apples roasting 
and spluttering along the hearth, and listen to their 
marvelous tales of ghosts and goblins, and haunted 
fields, and haunted brooks, and haunted bridges, and 
haunted houses, and particularly of the headless horse- 
man, or Galloping Hessian of the Hollow, as they some- 
times called him. He would delight them equally by his 
anecdotes of witchcraft, and of the direful omens and 
portentous sights and sounds in the air, which prevailed 
in the earlier times of Connecticut; and would frighten 
them woefully with speculations upon comets and shoot- 
ing stars; and with the alarming fact that the world did 
absolutely turn round, and that they were half the time 
topsy-turvy ! 

But if there was a pleasure in all this, while snugly 
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cuddling in the chimney corner of a chamber that was all 
of a ruddy glow from the crackling wood fire, and where, 
of course, no spectre dared to show its face, it was dearly 
purchased by the terrors of his subsequent walk home- 
wards. What fearful shapes and shadows beset his path, 
amidst the dim and ghastly glare of a snowy night! 
With what wistful look did he eye every trembling ray 
of light streaming across the waste fields from some 
distant window! How often was he appalled by some 
shrub covered with snow, which, like a sheeted spectre, 
beset his very path! How often did he shrink with 
eurdling awe at the sound of his own steps on the frosty 
crust beneath his feet; and dread to look over his 
shoulder, lest he should behold some uncouth being 
tramping close behind him! and how often was he thrown 
into complete dismay by some rushing blast, howling 
among the trees, in the idea that it was the Galloping 
Hessian on one of his nightly scourings! 


Part Two 


All these, however, were mere terrors of the night, 
phantoms of the mind that walk in darkness; and though 
he had seen many spectres in his time, and been more 
than once beset by Satan in divers shapes, in his lonely 
perambulations, yet daylight put an end to all these evils; 
and he would have passed a pleasant life of it, in spite of 
the Devil and all his works, if his path had not been 
crossed by a being that causes more perplexity to mortal 
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man than ghosts, goblins, and the whole race of witches 
put together, and that was —a woman. 

Among the musical disciples who assembled, one even- 
ing in each week, to receive his instructions in psalmody, 
was Katrina Van Tassel, the daughter and only child of 
a substantial Dutch farmer. She was a blooming lass of 
fresh eighteen; plump as a partridge; ripe and melting 
and rosy-cheeked as one of her father’s peaches, and 
universally famed, not merely for her beauty, but her 
vast expectations. She was withal a little of a coquette, 
as might be perceived even in her dress, which was a 
mixture of ancient and modern fashions, as most suited 
to set off her charms. She wore the ornaments of pure 
yellow gold, which her great-great-grandmother had 
brought over from Saardam; the tempting stomacher of 
the olden times, and withal a provokingly short petticoat, 
to display the prettiest foot and ankle in the country 
round. 

Ichabod Crane had a soft and foolish heart towards 
the sex; and it is not to be wondered at, that so tempting 
a morsel soon found favor in his eyes, more especially 
after he had visited her in her paternal mansion. Old 
Baltus Van Tassel was a perfect picture of a thriving, 
contented, liberal-hearted farmer. He seldom, it is true, 
sent either his eyes or his thoughts beyond the boun- 
daries of his own farm; but within those everything was 
snug, happy and well-conditioned. He was satisfied with 
his wealth, but not proud of it; and piqued himself upon 
the hearty abundance, rather than the style in which he 
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lived. His stronghold was situated on the banks of the 
Hudson, in one of those green, sheltered, fertile nooks 
in which the Dutch farmers are so fond of nestling. A 
great elm tree spread its broad branches over it, at the 
foot of which bubbled up a spring of the softest and 
sweetest water, in a little well formed of a barrel; and 
then stole sparkling away through the grass, to a neigh- 
boring brook, that babbled along among alders and dwarf 
willows. Hard by the farmhouse was a vast barn, that 
might have served for a church; every window and 
crevice of which seemed bursting forth with the treasures 
of the farm; the flail was busily resounding within it. 
from morning to night; swallows and martins skimmed 
twittering about the eaves; and rows of pigeons, some 
with one eye turned up, as if watching the weather, some 
with their heads under their wings or buried in their 
bosoms, and others swelling, and cooing, and bowing 
about their dames, were enjoying the sunshine on the 
roof. Sleek unwieldy porkers were grunting in the repose 
and abundance of their pens, from whence sallied forth, 
now and then, troops of sucking pigs, as if to snuff the 
air. <A stately squadron of snowy geese were riding in 
an adjoining pond, convoying whole fleets of ducks; regi- 
ments of turkeys were gobbling through the farmyard, 
and Guinea fowls fretting about it, like ill-tempered 
housewives, with their peevish, discontented cry. Before 
the barn door strutted the gallant cock, that pattern of a 
husband, a warrior and a fine gentleman, clapping his 
burnished wings and crowing in the pride and. gladness 
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of his heart,—some times tearing up the earth with his 
feet, and then generously calling his ever-hungry family 
of wives and children to enjoy the rich morsel which he 
had discovered. 

The pedagogue’s mouth watered as he looked upon this 
sumptuous promise of luxurious winter fare. In his de- 
vouring mind’s eye, he pictured to himself every roast- 
ing-pig running about with a pudding in his belly, and an 
apple in his mouth; the pigeons were snugly put to bed 
in a comfortable pie, and tucked in with a coverlet of 
crust; the geese were swimming in their own gravy; and 
the ducks pairing cosily in dishes, like snug married 
couples, with a decent competency of onion sauce. In the 
porkers he saw carved out the future sleek side of bacon, 
and juicy relishing ham; not a turkey but he beheld 
daintily trussed up, with its gizzard under its wing, and, 
peradventure, a necklace of savory sausages; and even 
bright chanticleer himself lay sprawling on his back, in 
a side dish, with uplifted claws, as if craving that quarter 
which his chivalrous spirit ever disdained to ask while 
living. 

As the enraptured Ichabod fancied all this, and as he 
rolled his great green eyes over the fat meadow lands, the 
rich fields of wheat, of rye, of buckwheat, and Indian 
corn, and the orchards burdened with ruddy fruit, which 
surrounded the warm tenement of Van Tassel, his heart 
yearned after the damsel who was to inherit these do- 
mains, and his imagination expanded with the idea, how 
they might be readily turned into cash, and the money 
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invested in immense tracts of wild land, and shingle 
palaces in the wilderness. Nay, his busy fancy already 
realized his hopes, and presented to him the blooming ~ 
Katrina, with a whole family of children, mounted on the 
top of a wagon loaded with household trumpery, with 
pots and kettles dangling beneath; and he beheld himself 
bestriding a pacing mare, with a colt at her heels, setting 
out for Kentucky, Tennessee,—or the Lord knows where! 

When he entered the house, the conquest of his heart 
was complete. It was one of those spacious farmhouses, 
with high-ridged but lowly sloping roofs, built in the style 
handed down from the first Dutch settlers; the low pro- 
jecting eaves forming a piazza along the front, capable 
of being closed up in bad weather. Under this were hung 
flails, harness, various utensils of husbandry, and nets 
for fishing in the neighboring river. Benches were built 
along the sides for summer use; and a great spinning- 
wheel at one end, and a churn at the other, showed the 
various uses to which this important porch might be 
devoted. From this piazza the wondering Ichabod en- 
tered the hall, which formed the centre of the mansion, 
and the place of usual residence. Here rows of resplen- 
dent pewter, ranged on a long dresser, dazzled his eyes. 
In one corner stood a huge bag of wool, ready to be 
spun; in another, a quantity of linsey-woolsey just from 
the loom; ears of Indian corn, and strings of dried apples 
and peaches, hung in gay festoons along the walls, min- 
gled with the gaud of red peppers; and a door left 
ajar gave him a peep into the best parlor, where the 
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claw-footed chairs and dark mahogany tables shone like 

‘mirrors; andirons, with their accompanying shovel and 
tongs, glistened from their covert of asparagus tops; 
mock-oranges and conch-shells decorated the mantel- 
piece; strings of various-colored birds’ eggs were sus- 
pended above it; a great ostrich egg was hung from the 
centre of the room, and a corner cupboard, knowingly 
left open, displayed immense treasures of old silver and 
well-mended china. 

From the moment Ichabod laid his eyes upon these 
regions of delight, the peace of his mind was at an end, 
and his only study was how to gain the affections of the 
peerless daughter of Van Tassel. In this enterprise, 
however, he had more real difficulties than generally fell 
to the lot of a knight-errant of yore, who seldom had 
anything but giants, enchanters, fiery dragons, and such 
like easily conquered adversaries, to contend with; and 
had to make his way merely through gates of iron and 
brass, and walls of adamant to the castle keep, where the 
lady of his heart was confined; all which he achieved 
as easily as a man would carve his way to the centre of a 
Christmas pie; and then the lady gave him her hand as 
a matter of course. Ichabod, on the contrary, had to 
win his way to the heart of a country coquette, beset 
with a labyrinth of whims and caprices, which were for- 
ever presenting new difficulties and impediments; and 
he had to encounter a host of fearful adversaries of real 
flesh and blood, the numerous rustic admirers, who beset 
every portal to her heart, keeping a watchful and angry 
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eye upon each other, but ready to fly out in the common 
cause against any new competitor. 

Among these, the most formidable was a burly, roar- 
ing, roystering blade, of the name of Abraham, or, ac- 
cording to the Dutch abbreviation, Brom Van Brunt, the 
hero of the country round, which rang with his feats of 
strength and hardihood. He was broad-shouldered and 
double-jointed, with short curly black hair, and a bluff 
but not unpleasant countenance, having a mingled air 
of fun and arrogance. From his Herculean frame and 
great powers of limb, he had received the nickname of 
Brom Bonzs, by which he was universally known. He 
was famed for great knowledge and skill in horseman- 
ship, being as dexterous on horseback as a Tartar. He 
was foremost at all races and cock-fights; and, with the 
ascendancy which bodily strength always acquires in 
rustic life, was the umpire in all disputes, setting his hat 
on one side, and giving his decisions with an air and 
tone that admitted of no gainsay or appeal. He was 
always ready for either a fight or a frolic; but had more 
mischief than ill-will in his composition; and with all his 
overbearing roughness, there was a strong dash of wag- 
gish good humor at bottom. He had three or four boon 
companions, who regarded him as their model, and at 
the head of whom he scoured the country, attending 
every scene of feud or merriment for miles round. In 
cold weather he was distinguished by a fur cap, sur- 
mounted with a flaunting fox’s tail; and when the folks 
at a country gathering descried this well-known crest 
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at a distance, whisking about among a squad of hard 
riders, they always stood by for a squall. Sometimes 
his crew would be heard dashing along past the farm- 
houses at midnight, with whoop and halloo, like a troop 
of Don Cossacks; and the old dames, startled out of their 
sleep, would listen for a moment till the hurry-scurry 
had clattered by, and then exclaim, ‘‘Ay, there goes 
Brom Bones and his gang!’’ The neighbors looked upon 
him with a mixture of awe, admiration, and good-will; 
and, when any madcap prank or rustic brawl occurred 
in the vicinity, always shook their heads, and warranted 
Brom Bones was at the bottom of it. 

This rantipole hero had for some time singled out the 
blooming Katrina for the object of his uncouth gallan- 
tries, and though his amorous toyings were something 
like the gentle caresses and endearments of a bear, yet 
it was whispered that she did not altogether discourage 
his hopes. Certain it is, his advances were signals for 
rival candidates to retire, who felt no inclination to cross 
a lion in his amours; insomuch, that when his horse was 
seen tied to Van Tassel’s paling, on a Sunday night, a 
sure sign that his master was courting, or, as it is termed, 
“‘sparking,’’ within, all other suitors passed by in des- 
pair, and carried the war into other quarters. 

Such was the formidable rival with whom Ichabod 
Crane had to contend, and, considering all things, a 
stouter man than he would have shrunk from the com- 
petition, and a wiser man would have despaired. He 
had, however, a happy mixture of pliability and per- 
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severance in his nature; he was in form and spirit like 

a supple-jack—yielding, but tough; though he bent, he 

never broke; and though he bowed beneath the slightest 

pressure, yet, the moment it was away—jerk!—he was 
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as erect, and carried his head as high as ever. 

To have taken the field openly against his rival would 
have been madness; for he was not a man to be thwarted 
in his amours, any more than that stormy lover, Achilles. 
Ichabod, therefore, made his advances in a quiet and 
gently insinuating manner. Under cover of his char- 
acter of singing-master, he made frequent visits at the 
farmhouse; not that he had anything to apprehend from 
the meddlesome interference of parents, which is so often 
a stumbling-block in the path of lovers. Balt Van Tassel 
was an easy, indulgent soul; he loved his daughter better 
even than his pipe, and, like a reasonable man and an 
excellent father, let her have her way in everything. His 
notable little wife, too, had enough to do to attend to her 
housekeeping and manage her poultry; for, as she sagely 
observed, ducks and geese are foolish things, and must 
be looked after, but girls can usually take care of them- 
selves. 

Thus, while the busy dame bustled about the house, or 
plied her spinning-wheel at one end of the piazza, honest 
Balt would sit smoking his evening pipe at the other, 
watching the achievements of a little wooden warrior, 
who, armed with a sword in each hand, was most 
valiantly fighting the wind on the pinnacle of the barn. 
In the mean time, Ichabod would carry on his suit with 
the daughter by the side of the spring under the great 
elm, or sauntering along in the twilight, that hour so 
favorable to the lover’s eloquence. 

I profess not to know how women’s hearts are wooed 
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-and won. To me they have always been matters of rid- 
-dle and admiration. Some seem-to have but one vulner- 
_able point, or door of access; while others have a thou- 
sand avenues, and may be captured in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways. It is a great triumph of skill to gain the 
former, but a still greater proof of generalship to main- 
‘tain possession of the latter, for a man must battle for 
‘his fortress at every door and window. He who wins a 
‘thousand common hearts is therefore entitled to some 
‘renown; but he who keeps undisputed sway over the 
heart of a coquette is indeed a hero. Certain it is, this 
-was not the case with the redoubtable Brom Bones; and 
from the moment Ichabod Crane made his advances, the 
‘interests of the former evidently declined; his horse was 
no longer seen tied to the palings on Sunday nights, and 
a deadly feud gradually arose between him and the pre- 
-ceptor of Sleepy Hollow. 

Brom, who had a degree of ania chivalry in his 
‘nature, would fain have carried matters to open warfare 
and have settled their pretensions to the lady, according 
to the mode of those most concise and simple reasoners, 
the knights-errant of yore,—by single combat; but Icha- 
bod was too conscious of the superior might of his adver- 
sary to enter the lists against him; he had overheard a 
boast of Bones, that he would ‘‘double the schoolmaster 
“up, and lay him on a shelf of his own schoolhouse;’’ and 
he was too wary to give him an opportunity. There was 
something extremely provoking in this obstinately pacific 
‘system; it left Brom no alternative but to draw upon 
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the funds of rustic waggery in his disposition, and to 
play off boorish practical jokes upon his rival. Ichabod 
became the object of whimsical persecution to Bones 
and his gang of rough riders. They harried his hitherto 
peaceful domains, smoked out his singing-school by stop- 
ping up the chimney, broke into the schoolhouse at night, 
in spite of its formidable fastenings of withe and window 
stakes, and turned everything topsy-turvy, so that the 
poor schoolmaster began to think all the witches in the 
country held their meetings there. But what was still 
more annoying, Brom took all opportunities of turning 
him into ridicule in presence of his mistress, and had a 
scoundrel dog whom he taught to whine in the most 
ridiculous manner, and introduced as a rival of Icha- 
bod’s, to instruct her in psalmody. 


Part THREE 


In this way matters went on for some time, without 
producing any material effect on the relative situations 
of the contending powers. On a fine autumnal after- 
noon, Ichabod, in pensive mood, sat enthroned on the 
lofty stool from-whence he usually watched all the con- 
cerns of his little literary realm. In his hand he swayed 
a ferule, that sceptre of despotic power; the birch of 
justice reposed on three nails behind the throne, a con. 
stant terror to evil doers; while on the desk before him 
might be seen sundry contraband articles and prohibited 
weapons, detected upon the persons of idle urchins, such 
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as half-munched apples, popguns, whirligigs, fly-cages, 
and whole legions of rampant little paper game-cocks. 
Apparently there had been some appalling act of justice 
recently inflicted, for his scholars were all busily intent 
upon their books, or slyly whispering behind them with 
one eye kept upon the master; and a kind of buzzing still- 
ness reigned throughout the schoolroom. It was sud- 
denly interrupted by the appearance of a negro in tow- 
cloth jacket and trowsers, a round-crowned fragment 
of a hat, like the cap of Mercury, and mounted on the 
back of a ragged, wild, half-broken colt, which he man- 
aged with a rope by way of halter. He came clattering 
up to the school-door with an invitation to Ichabod to 
attend a merry-making or ‘‘quilting-frolic,’’ to be held 
that evening at Mynheer Van Tassel’s; and having deliv- 
ered his message with that air of importance and effort 
at fine language which a negro is apt to display on petty 
embassies of the kind, he dashed over the brook, and 
was seen scampering away up the Hollow, full of the 
importance and hurry of his mission. 

All was now bustle and hubbub in the late quiet school- 
room. The scholars were hurried through their lessons 
without stopping at trifles; those who were nimble 
skipped over half with impunity, and those who were 
tardy had a,smart application now and then in the rear, 
to quicken their speed or help them over a tall word. 
Books were flung aside without being put away on the 
shelves, inkstands were overturned, benches thrown 
down, and the whole school was turned Joose an hour 
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before the usual time, bursting forth like a legion of 
young imps, yelping and racketing about the green in 
joy at their early emancipation. 

The gallant Ichabod now spent at least an extra half 
hour at his toilet, brushing and furbishing up his best, 
and indeed only suit of rusty black, and arranged his 
locks by a bit of broken looking-glass that hung up in the 
schoolhouse. That he might make his appearance before 
his mistress in the true style of a cavalier, he borrowed 
a horse from the farmer with whom he was domiciliated, 
a choleric old Dutchman of the name of Hans Van Rip- 
per, and, thus gallantly mounted, issued forth like a 
knight-errant in quest of adventures on behalf of some 
fair princess. 

But it is meet I should, in the true spirit of romantic 
story, give some account of the looks and equipments 
of my hero and his steed. The animal he bestrode was 
a broken-down plow-horse, that had outlived almost 
everything but its viciousness. He was gaunt and 
shagged, with a ewe neck, and a head like a hammer; his 
rusty mane and tail were tangled and knotted with burs; 
one eye had lost its pupil, and was glaring and spectral, 
but the other had the gleam of a genuine devil init. Still 
he must have had fire and mettle in his day, if we may 
judge from the name he bore of Gunpowder. He had, in 
fact, been a favorite steed of his master’s, the choleric 
Van Ripper, who was a furious rider, and had infused, 
very probably, some of his own spirit into the animal; 
for, old and broken-down as he looked, there was more of 
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the lurking devil in him than in any young filly in the 
country. . 

Ichabod was a suitable figure for such a steed. He 
rode with short stirrups, which brought his knees nearly 
up to the pommel of the saddle; his sharp elbows stuck 
out like grasshoppers’; he carried his whip perpendicu- 
larly in his hand, like a sceptre, and as his horse jogged 
on, the motion of his arms was not unlike the flapping of 
a pair of wings. A small wool hat rested on the top of 
his nose, for so his scanty strip of forehead might be 
called, and the skirts of his black coat fluttered out almost 
to the horse’s tail. Such was the appearance of Ichabod 
and his steed as they shambled out of the gate of Hans 
Van Ripper, and it was altogether such an apparition as 
is seldom to be met with in broad daylight. ... 

It was toward evening that Ichabod arrived at the 
castle of the Heer Van Tassel, which he found thronged 
with the pride and flower of the adjacent country. Old 
farmers, a spare leathern-faced race, in homespun coats 
and breeches, blue stockings, huge shoes, and magnificent 
pewter buckles. Their brisk, withered little dames, in 
close crimped caps, long-waisted short-gowns, homespun 
petticoats, with scissors and pin-cushions, and gay calico 
pockets hanging on the outside. Buxom lasses, almost as 
antiquated as their mothers, excepting where a straw 
hat, a fine ribbon, or perhaps a white frock, gave symp- 
toms of city innovation. The sons, in short square- 
skirted coats, with rows of stupendous brass buttons, and 
their hair generally queued in the fashion of the times, 
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especially if they could procure an eelskin for the pur-. 
pose, it being esteemed throughout the country as a. 
potent nourisher and strengthener of the hair. 

Brom Bones, however, was the hero of the scene, hav- 
ing come to the gathering on his favorite steed Daredevil,. 
a creature, like himself, full of mettle and mischief, and. 
which no one but himself could manage. He was, in 
fact, noted for preferring vicious animals, given to all 
kinds of tricks which kept the rider in constant risk of 
his neck, for he held a tractable, well-broken horse as. 
unworthy of a lad of spirit. 

Fain would I pause to dwell upon the world of charms: 
that burst upon the enraptured gaze of my hero, as he 
entered the state parlor of Van Tassel’s mansion. Not 
those of the bevy of buxom lasses, with their luxurious. 
display of red and white; but the ample charms of a. 
genuine Dutch country tea-table, in the sumptuous time 
of autumn. Such heaped-up platters of cakes of various. 
and almost indescribable kinds, known only to experi- 
enced Dutch housewives! There was the doughty dough- 
nut, the tender olykoek, and the crisp and crumbling” 
cruller; sweet cakes and short cakes, ginger cakes and 
honey cakes, and the whole family of cakes. And then 
there were apple pies, and peach pies, and pumpkin pies; 
besides slices of ham and smoked beef; and moreover 
delectable dishes of preserved plums, and peaches, and 
pears, and quinces; not to mention broiled shad and 
roasted chickens; together with bowls of milk and cream, 
all mingled higgledy-piggledy, pretty much as I have 
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enumerated them, with the motherly teapot sending up 
its clouds of vapor from the midst—Heaven bless the 
mark! I want breath and time to discuss this banquet 
as it deserves, and am too eager to get on with my story. 
Happily, Ichabod Crane was not in so great a hurry as 
his historian, but did ample justice to every dainty. 

He was a kind and thankful creature, whose heart 
dilated in proportion as his skin was filled with good’ 
cheer, and whose spirits rose with eating, as some men’s 
do with drink. He could not help, too, rolling his large 
eyes round him as he ate, and chuckling with the possi- 
bility that he might one day be lord of all this scene of 
almost unimaginable luxury and splendor. ‘Then, he 
thought, how soon he’d turn his back upon the old school- 
house; snap his fingers in the face of Hans Van Ripper, 
and every other niggardly patron, and kick any itinerant 
pedagogue out of doors that should dare to call him com- 
rade! 

Old Baltus Van Tassel moved about among his guests 
with a face dilated with content and good-humor, round 
and jolly as the harvest moon. His hospitable attentions 
were brief, but expressive, being confined to a shake of 
the hand, a slap on the shoulder, a loud laugh, and a 
pressing invitation to ‘‘fall to, and help: themselves.’’ 

And now the sound of the music from the common 
room, or hall, summoned to the dance. The musician was 
an old gray-headed negro, who had: been the itinerant 
orchestra of the neighborhood for more than half a cen- 
tury. His instrument was as old and battered as him- 
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self. The greater part of the time he scraped on two or 
three strings, accompanying every movement of the bow 
with a motion of the head; bowing almost to the ground, 
and stamping with his foot whenever a fresh couple were 
to start. 

Ichabod prided himself upon his dancing as much as 
upon his vocal powers. Not a limb, not a fibre about 
him was idle; and to have seen his loosely hung frame 
in full motion, and clattering about the room, you would 
have thought St. Vitus himself, that blessed patron of the 
dance, was figuring before you in person. He was the 
admiration of all the negroes; who, having gathered, of 
all ages and sizes, from the farm and the neighborhood, 
stood forming a pyramid of shining black faces at every 
door and window; gazing with delight at the scene; 
rolling their white eye-balls, and showing grinning rows 
of ivory from ear to ear. How could the flogger of 
urchins be otherwise than animated and joyous? The lady 
of his heart was his partner in the dance, and smiling . 
graciously in reply to all his amorous oglings; while 
Brom Bones, sorely smitten with love and jealousy, sat - 
brooding by himself in one corner. 

When the dance was at an end, Ichabod was attracted 
to a knot of the sager folks, who, with Old Van Tassel, 
sat smoking at one end of the piazza, gossiping over 
former times, and drawing out long stories about the 
war. ... But all these were nothing to the tales of 
ghosts and apparitions that succeeded. The neighbor- 
hood is rich in legendary treasures of the kind. Local 
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tales and superstitions thrive best in these sheltered, 
long-settled retreats; but are trampled under foot by the 
shifting throng that forms the population of most of our 

country places. Besides, there is no encouragement for 
ghosts in most of our villages, for they have scarcely had 
time to finish their first nap and turn themselves in their 
graves, before their surviving friends have travelled 
away from the neighborhood; so that when they turn 
out at night to walk their rounds, they have no acquaint- 
ance left to call upon. This is perhaps the reason why 
we so seldom hear of ghosts except in our long-estab-, 
lished Dutch communities. 

The immediate cause, however, of the prevalence of 
supernatural stories in these parts, was doubtless owing 
to the vicinity of Sleepy Hollow. There was a contagion 
in the very air that blew from that haunted region; it 
breathed forth an atmosphere of dreams and fancies 

_ «infecting all the land. Several of the Sleepy Hollow peo- 
ple were present at Van Tassel’s, and, as usual, were 
» doling out their wild and wonderful legends. Many dis- 
mal tales were told about funeral trains, and mourning 
cries and wailings heard and seen about the great tree 
where the unfortunate Major André was taken, and 
which stood in the neighborhood. Some mention was 
made also of .the woman in white, that haunted the dark 
glen at Raven Rock, and was often heard to. shriek on 
winter nights before a storm, having perished there in 
the snow. The chief part of the stories, however, turned 
upon the favorite spectre of Sleepy Hollow, the Headless 
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Horseman, who had béen heard several times of late, 
patrolling the country; and, it was said, tethered his 
horse nightly among the graves in the churchyard. 

’ The sequestered situation of this church seems always’ 
to have made it a favorite haunt of troubled spirits. It 
stands on a knoll, surrounded by locust-trees and lofty 
elms, from among which its decent, white-washed walls 
shine modestly forth, like Christian purity beaming 
through the shades of retirement. A gentle slope de- 
scends from it to a silver sheet of water, bordered by 
high trees, between which, peeps may be caught at the 
blue hills of the Hudson. To look upon its grass-grown 
yard, where the sunbeams seem to sleep so quietly, one 
would think that there at least the dead might rest in 
peace. On one side of the church extends a wide woody 
dell, along which raves a large brook among broken rocks 
and trunks of fallen trees. Over a deep black part of the 
stream, not far from the church, was formerly thrown a 
wooden bridge; the road that led to it, and the bridge 
itself, were thickly shaded by overhanging trees, which 
cast a gloom about it, even in the daytime; but occasioned 
a fearful darkness at night. Such was one of the favorite 
haunts of the Headless Horseman, and the place where 
he was most frequently encountered. The tale was told 
of old Brouwer, a most heretical disbeliever in ghosts, 
how he met the Horseman returning from his foray into 
Sleepy Hollow, and was obliged to get up behind him; 
how they galloped over bush and brake, over hill oad 
swamp, until they reached the bridge; when the Horse- 
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man suddenly turned into a skeleton, threw old Brouwer 
into the brook, and sprang away over the tree-tops with 
a clap of thunder. 

This story was immediately matched by a thrice mar- 
velous adventure of Brom Bones, who made light of 
the Galloping Hessian as an arrant jockey. He affirmed 
that on returning one night from the neighboring village 
of Sing Sing, he had been overtaken by this midnight 
trooper; that he had offered to race with him for a bowl 
of punch, and should have won it too, for Daredevil beat 
the goblin horse all hollow, but just as they came to the 
church bridge, the Hessian bolted, and vanished in a 
flash of fire. 

All these tales, told in that drowsy undertone with 
which men talk in the dark, the countenances of the lis- 
teners only now and then receiving a casual gleam from 
the glare of a pipe, sank deep in the mind of Ichabod. 
He repaid them in kind with large extracts from his 
invaluable author, Cotton Mather, and added many mar- 
velous events that had taken place in his native State 
of Connecticut, and fearful sights which he had seen in 
his nightly walks about Sleepy Hollow. 


Part Four 


a 


The revel now gradually broke up. The old farmers 
gathered together their families in their wagons, and 
were heard for some time rattling along the hollow roads, 
and over the distant hills. Some of the damsels mounted 
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on pillions behind their favorite swains, and their light- 
hearted laughter, mingling with the clatter of hoofs, 
echoed along the silent woodlands, sounding fainter and 
fainter, until they gradually died away,—and the late 
scene of noise and frolic was all silent and deserted. 
Ichabod only lingered behind, according to the custom 
of country lovers, to have a téte-A-téte with the heiress; 
fully convinced that he was now on the high road to suc- 
cess. What passed at this interview I will not pretend 
to say, for in fact I do not know. Something, however, 
I fear me, must have gone wrong, for he certainly sallied 
forth, after no very great interval, with an air quite deso- 
late and chapfallen. Oh, these women! these women! 
Could that girl have been playing off any of her coquet- 
tish tricks? Was her encouragement of the poor peda- 
gogue all a mere sham to secure her conquest of his 
rival? Heaven only knows, not I! Let it suffice to say, 
Ichabod stole forth with the air of one who had been 
sacking a henroost, rather than a fair lady’s heart. 
Without looking to the right or left to notice the scene 
of rural wealth, on which he had so often gloated, he 
went straight to the stable, and with several hearty cuffs 
and kicks roused his steed most uncourteously from the 
comfortable quarters in which he was soundly sleeping, 
dreaming of mountains of corn and oats, and whole val- 
leys of timothy and clover. 

It was the very witching time of night that Ichabod, 
heavy-hearted and crest-fallen, pursued his travels home- 
wards, along the sides of the lofty hills which rise above 
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Tarry Town, and which he had traversed so cheerily in 
the afternoon. The hour was as dismal as himself... . 
All the stories of ghosts and goblins that he had heard 
in the afternoon now came crowding upon his recollec- 
tion. The night grew darker and darker; the stars 
seemed to sink deeper in the sky, and driving clouds 
occasionally hid them from his sight. He had never felt 
so lonely and dismal. He was, moreover, approaching 
the very place where many of the scenes of the ghost 
stories had been laid. In the centre of the road stood 
an enormous tulip-tree, which towered like a giant above 
all the other trees of the neighborhood, and formed a 
kind of landmark. Its limbs were gnarled and fantastic, 
large enough to form trunks for ordinary trees, twisting 
down almost to the earth, and rising again into the air. 
It was connected with the tragical story of the unfortu- 
nate André, who had been taken prisoner hard by; and 
was universally known by the name of Major André’s 
tree. The common people regarded it with a mixture of 
respect and superstition, partly out of sympathy for the 
fate of its ill-starred namesake, and partly from the tales 
of strange sights, and doleful lamentations, told con- 
cerning it. 

As Ichabod approached this fearful tree, he began to 
whistle; he thought his whistle was answered; it was but 
a blast sweeping sharply through the dry branches. As 
he approached a little nearer, he thought he saw some- 
thing white, hanging in the midst of the tree: he paused, 
and ceased whistling; but, on looking more narrowly, 
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perceived that it was a place where the tree had been 
pace by lightning, and the white wood laid bare. Sud- 
denly he heard a groan—his teeth chattered, and his 
knees smote against the saddle: it was but the rubbing of 
one huge bough upon another, as they were swayed 
about by the breeze. He passed the tree in safety, but 
new perils lay before him. | 

About two hundred yards from the tree, a mal brook 
crossed the road, and ran into a marshy and thickly- 
wooded glen, known by the name of Wiley’s Swamp. A 
few rough logs, laid side by side, served for a bridge 
over this stream. On that side of the road where the 
brook entered the wood, a group of oaks and chestnuts, 
matted thick with wild grape-vines, threw a cavernous 
gloom over it. To pass this bridge was the severest trial. 
It was at this identical spot that the unfortunate André 
was captured, and under the covert of those chestnuts 
and vines were the sturdy yeomen concealed who sur- 
prised him. This has ever since been considered a 
haunted stream, and fearful are the feelings of the 
school-boy who has to pass it alone after dark. 

As he approached the stream his heart began to 
thump; he summoned up, however, all his resolution, 
gave his horse half a score of kicks in the ribs, and at- 
tempted to dash briskly across the bridge; but instead of 
starting forward, the perverse old animal made a lateral 
movement, and ran broadside against the fence. Icha- 
bod, whose fears increased with the delay, jerked the 
reins on the other side, and kicked lustily with the con- 
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trary foot: it was all in vain, his steed started, it is 
true, but it was only to plunge to the opposite side of 
the road into a thicket of brambles and alder-bushes. 
The schoolmaster now bestowed both whip and heel upon 
the starveling ribs of old Gunpowder, who dashed for- 
ward, snuffling and snorting, but came to a stand just 
by the bridge, with a suddenness that had nearly sent his 
rider sprawling over his head. Just at this moment a 
plashy tramp by the side of the bridge caught the sensi- 
tive ear of Ichabod. In the dark shadow of the grove, 
on the margin of the ‘brook, he beheld something huge, 
misshapen, and towering. It stirred not, but seemed 
gathered up in the gloom, like some gigantic monster 
ready to spring upon the traveller. 

The hair of the affrighted pedagogue rose upon his 
head with terror. What was to be done? To turn and 
fly was now too late; and besides, what chance was there 
of escaping ghost or goblin, if such it was, which could 
ride upon the wings of the wind?) Summoning up, there- 
fore, a show of courage, he demanded in stammering 
accents, ‘‘Who are you?’’ He received no reply. He 
repeated his demand in a still more agitated voice. Still 
there was no answer. Once more he cudgelled the sides 
of the inflexible Gunpowder, and, shutting his eyes, broke 
forth with involuntary fervor into a psalm tune. Just 
then the shadowy object of alarm put itself in motion, 
and with a scramble and a bound stood at once in the 
middle of the road. Though the night was dark and 
dismal, yet the form of the unknown might now in some 
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degree be ascertained. He appeared to be a horseman of 
large dimensions, and mounted on a black horse of 
powerful frame. He made no offer of molestation or 
sociability, but kept aloof on one side of the road, jogging 
along on the blind side of old Gunpowder, who had now 
got over his fright and waywardness. 

Ichabod, who had no relish for this strange midnight 
companion, and bethought himself of the adventure of 
Brom Bones with the Galloping Hessian, now quickened 
his steed in hopes of leaving him behind. The stranger, 
however, quickened his horse to an equal pace. Ichabod 
pulled up, and fell into a walk, thinking to lag behind,— 
the other did the same. His heart began to sink within 
him; he endeavored to resume his psalm tune, but his 
parched tongue clove to the roof of his mouth, and he 
could not utter a stave. There was something in the 
moody and dogged silence for this pertinacious com- 
panion that was mysterious and appalling. It was soon 
fearfully accounted for. On mounting a rising ground, 
which brought the figure of his fellow-traveler in relief 
against the sky, gigantic in height, and muffled in a cloak, 
Ichabod was horror-struck on perceiving that he was 
headless! but his horror was still more increased on 
observing that the head, which should have rested on his 
shoulders, was carried before him on the pommel of his 
saddle! His terror rose to desperation; he rained a 
shower of kicks and blows upon Gunpowder, hoping by 
a sudden movement to give his companion the slip; but 
the spectre started full jump with him. Away, then, 
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they dashed through thick and.thin; stones flying and 

sparks flashing at every bound. Ichabod’s flimsy gar- 

ments fluttered in the air, as he stretched his long lank 

body over his horse’s head, in the eagerness of his flight. 
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They had now reached the road which turns off to 
Sleepy Hollow; but Gunpowder, who seemed possessed 
with a demon, instead of keeping up it, made an opposite 
turn, and plunged headlong down hill to the left. This 
road leads through a sandy hollow, shaded by trees for 
about a quarter of a mile, where it crosses the bridge 
famous in goblin story; and just beyond swells the green 
knoll on which stands the whitewashed church. 

As yet the panic of the steed had given his unskilful 
rider an apparent advantage in the chase; but just as 
he had got half way through the hollow, the girths of the 
saddle gave way, and he felt it slipping from under him. 
He seized it by the pommel, and endeavored to hold it 
firm, but in vain; and had just time to save himself by 
clasping Old Gunpowder round the neck, when the saddle 
fell to the earth, and he heard it trampled under foot by 
his pursuer. For a moment the terror of Hans Van 
Ripper’s wrath passed across his mind,—for it was his 
Sunday saddle; but this was no time for petty fears; the 
goblin was hard on his haunches; and (unskilful rider 
that he was!) he had much ado to maintain his seat; 
sometimes slipping on one side, sometimes on another, 
and sometimes jolted on the high ridge of his horse’s 
backbone, with a violence that he verily feared would 
cleave him asunder. 

An opening in the trees now cheered him with the 
hopes that the church bridge was at hand. The wavering 
reflection of a silver star in the bosom of the brook told 
him that he was not mistaken. He saw the walls of the 
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church dimly glaring under the trees beyond. He recol- 
lected the place where Brom Bones’ ghostly competitor 
had disappeared. ‘‘If I can but reach that bridge,’’ 
thought Ichabod, ‘‘I am safe.’’ Just then he heard the 
black steed panting and blowing close behind him; he 
even fancied that he felt his hot breath. Another con- 
vulsive kick in the ribs, and old Gunpowder sprang upon - 
the bridge; he thundered over the resounding planks; he 
gained the opposite side; and now Ichabod cast a look 
behind to see if his pursuer should vanish, according to 
rule, in a flash of fire and brimstone. Just then he saw 
the goblin rising in his stirrups, and in the very act of 
hurling his head at him. Ichabod endeavored to dodge 
the horrible missile, but too late. It encountered his 
cranium with a tremendous crash,—he was tumbled 
headlong into the dust, and Gunpowder, the black steed, 
and the goblin rider, passed by like a whirlwind. 

The next morning the old horse was found without his 
saddle, and with the bridle under his feet, soberly crop- 
ping the grass at his master’s gate. Ichabod did not 
make his appearance at breakfast; dinner-hour came, but 
no Ichabod. The boys assembled at the schoolhouse, and 
strolled idly about the banks of the brook; but no school- 
master. Hans Van Ripper now began to feel some uneas- 
iness about the fate of poor Ichabod, and his saddle. 
An inquiry was set on foot, and after diligent investi- 
gation they came upon his traces. In one part of the 
road leading to the church was found the saddle trampled 
in the dirt; the tracks of horses’ hoofs deeply dented in 
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the road, and evidently at furious speed, were traced to 
the bridge, beyond which, on the bank of a broad part 
of the brook, where the water ran deep and black, was 
found the hat of the unfortunate Ichabod, and close 
beside it a shattered pumpkin. 

The brook was searched, but the body of the school- 
master was not to be discovered. Hans Van Ripper, as 
executor of his estate, examined the bundle which con- 
tained all his worldly effects. They consisted of two 
shirts and a half; two stocks for the neck; a pair or two 
of worsted stockings; an old pair of corduroy small- 
clothes; a rusty razor; a book of psalm tunes full of 
dog’s-ears; and a broken pitch-pipe. As to the books 
and furniture of the schoolhouse, they belonged to the 
community, excepting Cotton Mather’s History of Witch- 
craft, a New England Almanac, and a book of dreams and 
fortune-telling; in which last was a sheet of foolscap 
much scribbled and blotted in several fruitless attempts 
to make a copy of verses in honor of the heiress of Van 
Tassel. These magic books and the poetic scrawl were 
forthwith consigned to the flames by Hans Van Ripper; 
who, from that time forward, determined to send his 
children no more to school; observing that he never 
knew any good come of this same reading and writing. 
Whatever money the schoolmaster possessed, and he had 
received his quarter’s pay but a day or two before, he 
must have had about his person at the time of kis dis- 
appearance. 

The mysterious event caused much speculation at the 
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church on the following Sunday. Knots of gazers and 
gossips were collected in the churchyard, at the bridge, 
and at the spot where the hat and pumpkin had been 
found. The stories of Brouwer, of Bones, and a whole 
budget of others were called to mind; and when they had 
diligently considered them all, and compared them with 
the symptoms of the present case, they shook their heads, 
and came to the conclusion that Ichabod had been carried 
off by the Galloping Hessian. As he was a bachelor, and 
in nobody’s debt, nobody troubled his head any more 
about him; the school was removed to a different quarter 
of the Hollow, and another pedagogue reigned. in his 
stead. ... 


Notes 


St. Nicholas: patron saint of sailors and of children. 

Nine fold: in reference to a line in Shakespeare’s King Lear, 
where nine fold is written for nine foals. 

Hessian trooper: alluding to the Hessian mercenaries who 
fought on the side of the British in the Revolutionary War. 

Iion . ... lamb> refers to 


“The Lion bold 
The Lamb doth hold.’’ 


a couplet in the New England Primer used in the early schools 
of this country. It is accompanied by a woodcut of a lion with 
his paw resting lovingly on a lamb. 

Saardam: town in Holland. 

Herculean (her-ki’-lé-in) : extraordinary size and strength. 

Tartar: a member of any one of the mixed tribes of central 
or eastern Asia, renowned for their horsemanship. 

Achalles (a-kil’-éz) : famous warrior of the Trojan War. 
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Don Cossacks: warlike Russian tribe living along the river 
Don. 

Rantipole: wild, unruly. 

Olykoek (0’li-cook): Dutch word meaning oil cake. Some- 
thing like cruller. 

Major André: English spy captured in this neighborhood. 

If I can reach that bridge: an old superstition that witches 
could not cross a stream. 

Small clothes: knee breeches. 


Questions for Study 
Part One ° | 


1. Why is Sleepy Hollow the best possible location for a ghost 
story? 

2. What are the likeable traits of Ichabod Crane? Notice 
the clever comparisons that are used to cause him to appear 
ridiculous. Make a rough pencil sketch showing his humorous 
features. 

3. How does Irving make Ichabod just the kind of man needed 
as a ‘‘hero’’ for such a story as this? 


Part Two 


1. With whom do you sympathize, Ichabod or Brom Bones, in 
their contest for Katrina? In what ways is each rival the 
stronger? ~ 

2. Why do you expect Ichabod in the end to lose the heiress? 

3. After the tricks that Brom uses in this part of the story, 
what sort of device are you prepared to see him use later in 
order to defeat the poor pedagogue? 


Part Three 


1. Notice what a perfect picture of the school Irving gives in 
one paragraph, Find in the story other sketches equally good. 
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2. The omitted passage describes the scene through which 
Ichabod rode toward the party and gives his thoughts. What 
do you think they were? 


Part Four 


1. Give a description of some party that you have attended; 
try to make the details as interesting and as vivid as Irving 
does. It is only by such an attempt that you are likely to 
appreciate how wonderfully well Irving has succeeded. 


Part Five 


1. Why is Ichabod now unusually ready for a meeting with 
the headless horseman ? 

2. How does Gunpowder help out in the adventure? 

3. Why did Ichabod leave Sleepy Hollow? What do you sup- 
pose became of him? 

4. Have you any explanation of the ghost? 

5. What do you suppose became of Katrina? 


TO A WATER FOWL 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 


Vainly the fowler’s eye 
, Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly seen against the crimson sky, 
Thy figure floats along. . 
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Seek’st thou the plashy brink 

Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 

Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean-side? 


There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
The desert and illimitable air— 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fanned 
At that far height, the cold thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 


And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend, 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 


Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright. 
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Questions for Study 


1. Describe fully all that the poem makes you see. 

2. Can you imagine how the speaker felt when he first saw the 
waterfowl? Explain fully just what comfort came to him. 

3. See if you can find the two most memorably beautiful lines 
in the poem. Which stanza should you like to know so well 
that in times of discouragement it will come quickly to mind 
and bring a comforting thought? 


THE DEATH OF CAESAR 
PLUTARCH 


The principal thing that excited the public hatred, and 
at last caused Caesar’s death, was his passion for the 
title of king. It was the first thing that gave offense to 
the multitude, and it afforded his inveterate enemies a 
very plausible plea. Those who wanted to procure him 
that honor, gave it out among the people that it appeared 
from the Sibylline books, ‘‘The Romans could never 
conquer the Parthians, except they went to war under 
the conduct of a king.’? And one day, when Caesar 
returned from Alba to Rome, some of his retainers ven- 
tured to salute him by that title. Observing that the 
people were troubled at this strange compliment, he put 
on an air of resentment, and said he was not called king, 
but Caesar. Upon this, a deep silence ensued, and he 
passed on in no good humor. 

Another time the senate having decreed him some 
extravagant honors, the consuls and praetors, attended 
by the whole body of patricians, went to inform him of 
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what they had done. When they came, he did not rise 
to receive them, but kept his seat, as if they had been 
persons in a private station, and his answer to their 
address was that there was more need to retrench his 
honors than to enlarge them. This haughtiness gave pain 
not only to the senate but to the people, who thought 
the contempt of that body reflected dishonor upon the 
whole commonwealth; for all who could decently with- 
draw went off greatly dejected. 

Perceiving the false step he had taken, he retired 
immediately to his own house; and laying his neck bare, 
told his friends he was ready for the first hand that 
would strike. He then bethought himself of alleging his 
distemper as an excuse, and asserted that those who are 
under its influence are apt to find their faculties fail 
them when they speak standing, a trembling and giddi- 
ness coming upon them, which bereaves them of their 
senses. This, however, was not really the case; for it 
is said, he was desirous to rise to the senate; but Cor- 
nelius Balbus, one of his friends, or rather flatterers, 
held him, and had servility enough to say, ‘‘ Will you not 
remember that you are Caesar, and suffer them to pay 
' their court to you as their superior? .. .”’ 

At the feast of the Lupercalia, Antony approached 
Caesar, and offered him a diadem wreathed with laurel. 
Upon this some plaudits were heard, but very feeble, 
because they proceeded only from persons placed there 
on purpose. Caesar refused it, and then the plaudits 
were loud and general. Antony presented it once more, 
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and few applauded his officiousness; but when Caesar 
rejected it again, the applause again was general. 
Caesar, undeceived by his second trial, rose up and 
ordered the diadem to be consecrated in the capitol. 

A few days after, his statues were seen adorned with 
royal diadems, and Flavius and Marullus, two of the 
tribunes, went and tore them off. They also found out 
the persons who first saluted Caesar king, and committed 
them to prison. The people followed with cheerful accla- 
mations, and called them Brutuses, because Brutus was 
the man who expelled the kings and put the government 
in the hands of the senate and people. Caesar, highly 
incensed at their behavior, deposed the tribunes. .. . 

Upon this, many applied to Marcus Brutus, who, by 
his father’s side, was supposed to be a descendant of that 
ancient Brutus, and whose mother was of the illustrious 
house of the Servilii. He was also nephew and son-in- 
law to Cato. No man was more inclined than he to lift 
his hand against monarchy, but he was withheld by the 
honors and favors he had received from Caesar, who 
had not only given him his life after the defeat of 
Pompey at Pharsalia and pardoned many of his friends 
at his request, but continued to honor him with his con- 
fidence. That very year he had procured him the most 
honorable praetorship, and he had named him for the 
consulship four years afterward, in preference to Cas- 
sius, who was his competitor, on which occasion Caesar 
is reported to have said, ‘‘Cassius assigns the strongest 
reasons, but I cannot refuse Brutus.’’ 
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Some impeached Brutus, after the conspiracy was 
formed; but, instead of listening to them, he laid his 
hand on his body, and said, ‘‘Brutus will wait for this 
skin,’’ intimating that, though the virtue of Brutus 
rendered him worthy of empire, he would not be guilty 
of any ingratitude or baseness to obtain it. Those, how- 
ever, who were desirous of a change, kept their eyes 
upon him only, or principally at least; and as they durst 
not speak out plain, they put billets night after night in 
the tribunal and seat which he used as praetor, mostly in 
these terms, ‘‘Thou sleepest, Brutus’’; or, ‘‘Thou art 
not Brutus.’’ 

Cassius, perceiving his friend’s ambition a little stim- 
ulated by these papers, began to ply him closer than 
before, and spur him on to the great enterprise, for he 
had a particular enmity against Caesar, for the reasons 
which we have mentioned in the life of Brutus. Caesar, 
too, had some suspicion of him, and he even said one 
day to his friends, ‘‘What think you of Cassius? I do 
not like his pale looks.’’ Another time, when Antony 
and Dolabella were accused of some designs against his 
person and government, he said, ‘‘I have no apprehension 
from those fat and sleek men; I rather fear the pale and 
lean ones,’’ meaning Cassius and Brutus. 

It seems, from this instance, that fate is not so secret 
as it is inevitable; for, we are told, there were strong 
signs and presages of the death of Caesar. As to the 
lights in the heavens, the strange noises heard in various 
quarters by night, and the appearance of solitary birds 
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in the forum, perhaps they deserve not our notice in so 
great an event as this. But some attention should be 
given to Strabo, the philosopher. According to him, 
there were seen in the air men of fire encountering each 
other; such a flame appeared to issue from the hand of 
a soldier’s servant that all the spectators thought it must 
be burned, yet, when it was over, he found no harm; and 
one of the victims which Caesar offered was found with- 
out a heart. The latter was certainly a most alarming 
prodigy ; for, according to the rules of nature, no creature 
can exist without a heart. What is still more extraor- 
dinary, many report that a certain soothsayer fore- 
warned him of a great danger which threatened him on 
the ides of March, and that when the day was come, as 
he was going to the senate-house, he called to the sooth- 
sayer, and said, laughing, ‘‘The ides of March are 
zome’’; to which he answered, softly, ‘‘Yes; but they are 
not gone.”’ 

The evening before, he supped with Marcus Lepidus, 
and signed, according to custom, a number of letters, as 
he sat at table. While he was. so employed, there arose 
a question, ‘‘What kind of death was the best?’’ and 
Caesar, answering before them all, cried out, ‘‘A sudden 
one.’’? The same night, as he was in bed with his wife, 
the doors and windows of the room flew open at once. 
Disturbed both with the noise and the light, he observed, 
by moonshine, Calpurnia in a deep sleep, uttering broken 
words and inarticulate groans. She dreamed that she 
was weeping over him, as she held him, murdered in her 
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arms. Others say, she dreamed that the pinnacle* was 
fallen, which, as Livy tells us, the senate ordered to be 
erected upon Caesar’s house, by way of ornament and 
distinction; and that it was the fall of it which she 
lamented and wept for. Be that as it may, the next 
morning she conjured Caesar not to go out that day, if 
he could possibly avoid it, but to adjourn the senate; and, 
if he paid no regard to her dreams, to have recourse to 
some other species of divination, or to sacrifices, for 
information as to his fate. This gave him some suspicion 
and alarm; for he had never known before in Calpurnia 
anything of the weakness or superstition of her sex, 
though she was now so much affected. 

He therefore offered a number of sacrifices, and, as 
the diviners found no auspicious tokens in any of them, 
he sent Antony to dismiss the senate. In the meantime, 
Decimus Brutus, surnamed Albinus, came in. He was a 
person in whom Caesar placed such confidence that he 
had appointed him his second heir, yet he was engaged 
in the conspiracy with the other Brutus and Cassius. 
This man, fearing that if Caesar adjourned the senate 
to another day the affair might be discovered, laughed 
at the diviners, and told Caesar he would be highly to 
blame, if, by such a slight, he gave the senate an occasion 
of complaint against him. ‘‘For they were met,’’ he 
said, ‘‘at his summons, and came prepared with one voice 
to honor him with the title of king in the provinces, and 


* The pinnacle was an ornament usually placed upon the top of their 
temples, and was commonly adorned with some statues of their gods, figures 
of vietory, or other symbolical device. 
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to grant that he should wear the diadem both by land and 
sea everywhere out of Italy. But if any one go and tell 
them, now they have taken their places, they must go 
home again, and return when Calpurnia happens to have 
better dreams, what room will your enemies have to 
launch against you? Or who will hear your friends when 
they attempt to show that his is not an open servitude on 
the one hand and tyranny on the other? If you are abso- 
lutely persuaded that this is an unlucky .day, it is cer- 
tainly better to go yourself, and tell them you have strong 
reasons for putting off business till another time.’’ So 
saying, he took Caesar by the hand and led him out. 
He was not gone far from the door, when a slave, who 
belonged to some other person, attempted to get up to 
speak to him, but finding it impossible by reason of the 
crowd that was about him, he made his way into the 
house, and putting himself into the hands of Calpurnia, 
desired her to keep him safe till Caesar’s return, because 
he had matters of great importance to communicate. 
Artemidorus the Cnidian, who, by teaching the Greek 
eloquence, became acquainted with some of Brutus’s 
friends, and had got intelligence of most of the trans- 
actions, approached Caesar with a paper, explaining 
what he had to discover. Observing that he gave the 
papers, as fast as he received them, to his officers, he got up 
as close as possible, and said, ‘‘Caesar, read this to your- 
self, and quickly, for it contains matters of great conse- 
quence, and of the last concern to you.’’ He took it and 
attempted several times to read it, but was always pre- 
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vented by one application or other. He therefore kept 
that paper, and that only in his hand, when he entered 
the house. Some say it was delivered to him by another 
man, Artemidorus being kept from approaching him all 
the way by the crowd. 

These things might, indeed, fall out by chance; but 
as in the place where the senate was that day assembled, 
_ and which proved the scene of that tragedy, there was a 
statue of Pompey, and it was an edifice which Pompey 
had consecrated for an ornament to his theatre, nothing 
can be clearer than that some deity conducted the whole 
business and directed the execution of it to that very spot. 
_ Even Cassius himself, though inclined to the doctrines 
of Epicurus, turned his eye to the statue of Pompey, and 
secretly invoked his aid before the great attempt. The 
arduous occasion, it seems, overruled his former senti- 
ments, and laid him open to all the influence of enthu- 
siasm. Antony, who was a faithful friend to Caesar, 
was held in discourse without by Brutus Albinus, who 
had contrived a long story to detain him. 

When Caesar entered the house, the senate rose to do 
him honor. Some of Brutus’s accomplices came up 
behind his chair and others before it, pretending to inter- 
cede, along with Metillius Cimber, for the recall of his 
brother from exile. They continued their entreaties till 
he came to his seat. When he was seated he gave them 
a positive denial; and as they continued their importuni- 
ties with an air of compulsion, he grew angry. Cimber, 
then, with both hands, pulled his gown off his neck, 
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which was the signal for the attack. Casca gave him 
the first blow. It was a stroke upon the neck with his 
sword, but the wound was not dangerous; for in the 
beginning of so tremendous an enterprise he was prob- 
ably in some disorder. Caesar therefore turned upon 
him, and laid hold of his sword. At the same time they 
both cried out, the one in Latin, ‘‘ Villain! Casca! What 
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dost thou mean?” and the other in Greek, to his brother, | 
‘‘Brother, help!’’ , 

After such a beginning, those who knew nothing of the 
conspiracy were seized with consternation and horror, 
insomuch that they durst neither fly nor assist, nor even 
utter a word. All the conspirators now drew their 
swords, and surrounded him in such a manner that what- 
ever way he turned he saw nothing but steel’ gleaming 
in his face, and met nothing but wounds. Like some 
savage beast attacked by the hunters, he found every 
hand lifted against him, for they all agreed to have a 
share in the sacrifice and a taste of his blood. Therefore 
Brutus himself gave him a stroke in the groin. Some 
say he opposed the rest and continued struggling and 
erying out till he perceived the sword of Brutus; then 
he drew his robe over his face and yielded to his fate. 
Hither by accident or pushed thither by the conspirators, 
he expired on the pedestal of Pompey’s statue and dyed 
it with his blood, so that Pompey seemed to preside over 
the work of vengeance, to tread his enemy under his feet, 
and to enjoy his agonies. Those agonies were great, for 
he received no less than three and twenty wounds. And 
many of the conspirators wounded each other as they 
were aiming their blows at him. 


Notes 


Sibyline books: prophetical writings which greatly influenced 
the Romans. 

Praetors (pré’-tors) : Roman magistrates. 

Lupercalia: a Roman religious feast, February 15th. 
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Ides: a certain day of the ancient Roman calendar. 

Cnidian (ni’-di-in) : a native of Cnidus, in Asia Minor. 

Epicurus: a philosopher whose followers were devoted to 
dainty and luxurious living and eating. 


Questions for Study 


1. In reading this translation of a sketch by a historian of 
the second century, don’t look up details about the men and 
nations mentioned—unless you wish to do so; this sketch is 
given you not that you may at this time study carefully a period 
of Roman history, but rather that you may have an illustration 
of the interesting way in which Plutarch presented the lives of 
many men of ancient times, that you may see the weak, human 
side of Caesar, as well as his heroic figure, and that you may 
enjoy the account of several dramatic incidents in the life of 
one of the world’s great men. 


CAESAR 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE 


In person Caesar was tall and slight. His features 
were more refined than was usual in Roman faces; the 
forehead was wide.and high, the nose large and thin, the 
lips full, the eyes dark gray like an eagle’s, the neck 
extremely thick and sinewy. His complexion was pale. 
His beard and moustache were kept carefully shaved. 
His hair was short and naturally scanty, falling off 
towards the end of his life and leaving him partially 
bald. His voice, especially when he spoke in public, 
was high and shrill.. His health was uniformly strong 
until his last year, when he became subject to epileptic 
fits. He was a great bather, and scrupulously clean in 
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all his habits, abstemious in his food, and careless in what 
it consisted, rarely or never touching wine, and noting 
sobriety as the highest of qualities when describing any 
new people. He was an athlete in early life, admirable 
in all manly exercises, and especially in riding. In Gaul, 
as has been said already, he rode a remarkable horse, 
which he had bred himself, and which would let no one 
but Caesar mount’ him. 

From his boyhood it was observed of him that he was 
the truest of friends, that he avoided quarrels, and was 
most easily appeased when offended. In manner he was 
quiet and gentlemanlike, with the natural refinement 
of high breeding. On an occasion when he was dining 
somewhere the other guests found the oil too rancid for 
them. Caesar took it without remark, to spare his enter- 
tainer’s feelings. When on a journey through a forest 
with his friend Oppius, he came one night to a hut where 
there was a single bed. Oppius being unwell, Caesar 
gave it up to him, and slept on the ground. 

Tn his public character he may be regarded under three 
aspects, as a politician, a soldier, and a man of letters. 

Like Cicero, Caesar entered public life at the bar. He 
belonged by birth to the popular party, but he showed no 
disposition, like the Gracchi, to plunge into political 
agitation. His aims were practical. He made war only 
upon injustice and oppression; and when he commenced 
as a pleader he was noted for the energy with which he 
protected a client whom he believed to have been 
wronged. . . . When he rose into the senate, his powers 
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as a speaker became strikingly remarkable. Cicero, who 
often heard him, and was not a favorable judge, said that 
there was a pregnancy in his sentences and a dignity in 
his manner which no orator in Rome could approach. 
But he never spoke to court popularity; his aim from 
first to last was better government, the prevention of 
bribery and extortion, and the distribution among deserv- 
ing citizens of some portion of the public land which 
the rich were stealing. .. . The purpose of government 
_ he conceived to be the execution of justice; and a consti- 
tutional liberty under which justice was made impossible 
did not appear to him to be liberty at all. 

The practicability which showed itself in his general 
aims appeared also in his mode of working. Caesar, it 
was observed, when anything was to be done, selected 
the man who was best able to do it, not caring particu- 
larly who or what he might be in other respects. To 
this faculty of discerning and choosing fit persons to 
execute his orders may be ascribed the extraordinary 
success of his own provincial administration, the enthu- 
siasm which was felt for him in the North of Italy, and 
the perfect quiet of Gaul after the completion of the 
conquest. Caesar did not crush the Gauls under the 
weight of Italy. He took the best of them into the Roman 
service, promoted them, led them to associate the inter- 
ests of the Empire with their personal advancement and 
the prosperity of their own people. No act of Caesar’s 
showed more sagacity than the introduction of Gallic 
nobles into the Senate; none was more bitter to the 
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Scipios and Metelli, who were compelled to share their 
august privileges with these despised barbarians. 

It was by accident that Caesar took up the profession 
of a soldier; yet perhaps no commander who ever lived 
showed greater military genius. The conquest of Gaul 
was effected by a force numerically insignificant, which 
was worked with the precision of amachine. The variety 
of uses to which it was capable of being turned implied, 
in the first place, extraordinary forethought in the selec- 
tion of materials. Men whose nominal duty was merely 
to fight were engineers, architects, mechanics of the high- 
est order. In a few hours they could extemporize an 
impregnable fortress on an open hillside. They bridged 
the Rhine in a week. They built a fleet in a month. The 
legions at Alesia held twice their number pinned within 
their works, while they kept at bay the whole force of 
insurgent Gaul, entirely by scientific superiority. 

The machine, which was thus perfect, was composed of 
human beings who required supplies of tools, and arms, 
and clothes, and food, and shelter, and for all these it 
depended on the forethought of its commander. Maps 
there were none. Countries entirely unknown had to be 
surveyed; routes had to be laid out; the depths and 
courses of rivers, the character of mountain passes, had 
all to be ascertained. Allies had to be found among 
tribes as yet unheard of. Countless contingent difficulties 
had to be provided for, many of which must necessarily 
arise, though the exact nature of them could not’ be 
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When room for accidents is left open, accidents do not 
fail to be heard of. But Caesar was never defeated 
when personally present, save once at Gergovia, and 
once at Durazzo; and the failure at Gergovia was caused 
by the revolt of the Aedui; and the manner in which the 
failure at Durazzo was retrieved showed Caesar’s great- 
ness more than the most brilliant of his victories. He 
was rash, but with a calculated rashness, which the event 
never failed to justify. 

His greatest successes were due to the rapidity of his 
movements, which brought him on the enemy before 
they heard of his approach. He traveled sometimes a 
hundred miles a day, reading or writing in his carriage, 
through countries without roads, and crossing rivers 
without bridges. No obstacles stopped him when he had 
a definite end in view. In battle he sometimes rode; but 
he was more often on foot, bareheaded, and ina conspic- 
uous dress, that he might be seen and recognized. Again 
and again by his own efforts he recovered a day that was 
half lost. He once seized a panic-stricken standard- 
bearer, turned him round, and told him that he had 
mistaken the direction of the enemy... . 

Yet he was singularly careful of his soldiers. He 
allowed his legions rest, though he allowed none to him- 
self. He rarely fought a battle at a disadvantage. He 
never exposed his men to unnecessary danger, and the 
loss by wear and tear in the campaigns in Gaul was 
exceptionally and even astonishingly slight. When a 
gallant action was performed, he knew by whom it had 
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been done, and every soldier, however, humble, might 
feel assured that if he deserved praise he would have it. 
The army was Caesar’s family. . 

In discipline he was lenient to hee faults, and ant 
careful to make curious inquiries into such things. He 
liked his men to enjoy themselves. Military mistakes in 
his officers, too, he always endeavored to excuse, never 
blaming them for misfortunes, unless there had been a 
defect of courage as well as judgment. Mutiny and 
desertion only he never overlooked. And thus no general 
was ever more loved by, or had greater power over, the 
army which served under him. He brought the insurgent 
tenth legion into submission by a single word. When 
the Civil War began and Labienus left him, he told all 
his officers who had served under Pompey that they were 
free to follow if they wished. Not another man forsook 
dT ee wer 

The Gauls paid the expenses of their conquest in the 
prisoners taken in battle, who were sold to the slave 
merchants; and this is the real blot on Caesar’s career. 
But the blot was not personally upon Caesar, but upon 
the age in which he lived. The great Pomponius Atticus 
himself was a dealer in human chattels. That prisoners 
of war should be sold as slaves was the law of the time, 
accepted alike by victors and vanquished; and the crowds 
of libertini who assisted at Caesar’s funeral proved that 
he was not regarded as the enemy of these unfortunates, 
but as their special friend... . 

Cicero has said of Caesar’s oratory that he sutpassed 
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those who had practised no other art. His praise of 
him as a man of letters is yet more delicately and grace- 
fully emphatic. Most of his writings are lost; but there 
remain seven books of commentaries on the wars in Gaul 
(the eighth was added by another hand), and three books 
upon the Civil War, containing an account of its causes 
and history. Of these it was that Cicero said, in an 
admirable image, that fools might think to improve on 
them, but that no wise man would ALVA. eee 
In his composition, as in his actions, Caesar is entirely 
simple. He indulges in no images, no labored descrip- 
tions, no conventional reflections. His art is unconscious, 
as the highest art always is. The actual fact of things 
stands out as it really was, not as mechanically photo- 
graphed, but interpreted by the calmest intelligence, and 
described with unexaggerated feeling. No military nar- 
rative has approached the excellence of the history of 
the war in Gaul. Nothing is written down which could 
be dispensed with; nothing important is left untold; 
while the incidents themselves are set off by delicate and 
just observations on human character. The story is 
rendered attractive by complimentary anecdotes of per- 
sons; while details of the character and customs of an 
unknown and remarkable people show the attention which 
Caesar was always at leisure to bestow on anything which 
was worthy of interest, even when he was surrounded 
with danger and difficulty. ... 
‘About himself and his own exploits there is not one 
word of self-complacency or self-admiration. In his 
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writings, as in his life, Caesar is always the same— 
direct, straightforward, unmoved save by occasional 
tenderness, describing with unconscious simplicity how 
the work which had been forced upon him was accom- 
plished. 

He wrote with extreme rapidity in the intervals of 
other labor; yet there is not a word misplaced, not a sign 
of haste anywhere, save that the conclusion of the Gallic 
war was left to be supplied by a weaker hand. The 
Commentaries, as an historical narrative, are as far 
superior to any other Latin composition of the kind as 
the person of Caesar himself stands out among the rest 
of his contemporaries. .. . 

Of Caesar, too, it may be said that he came into the 
world at a special time and for a special object. The 
old religions were dead, from the Pillars of Hercules 
to the Euphrates and the Nile, and the principles on 
which human society had been constructed were dead 
also. There remained of spiritual conviction only the 
common and human sense of justice and morality; and 
out of this sense some ordered system of government 
had to be constructed, under which quiet men could live 
and labor and eat the fruit of their industry. Under a . 
rule of this material kind there can be no enthusiasm, 
no chivalry, no saintly aspirations, no patriotism of the 
heroic type. It was not to last forever. 

A new life was about to dawn for mankind. Poetry, 
and faith, and devotion were to spring again out of the 
seeds which were sleeping in the heart of humanity. 
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But the life which is to endure grows slowly; and as the 
soil must be prepared before the wheat can be sown, so 
before the Kingdom of Heaven could throw up its shoots 
there was needed a kingdom of this world where the 
nations were neither torn in pieces by violence nor were 
rushing after false ideals and spurious ambitions. 

Such a kingdom was the Empire of the Caesars—a 
kingdom where peaceful men could work, think, and speak 
as they pleased, and travel freely among the provinces 
ruled for the most part by Gallics who protected life and 
property, and forbade fanatics to tear each other in 
pieces for their religious opinions. ‘‘It is not lawful 
for us to put any man to death,’’ was the complaint of 
the Jewish priests to the Roman governor. Had Europe 
and Asia been covered with independent nations, each 
with a local religion represented in its ruling powers, 
Christianity must have been stifled in its cradle. If St. 
Paul had escaped the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem, he would 
have been torn to pieces by the silversmiths at Ephesus. 
The appeal to Caesar’s judgment-seat was the shield of 
his mission, and alone made possible his success... . 
He fought his battles to establish some tolerable degree 
of justice in the government of this world; and he suc- 
ceeded, though he was murdered for doing it. 


—From “‘Caesar: A Sketch.’’ 


Notes 


Gracchi (grik’-i): two brothers who were Roman statesmen. 
Pregnancy: power. 
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Pillars of Hercules: rocky promontories on each side of the 
straits of Gibraltar. 

Euphrates (a-frat’-éz) : a river in Asia. 

Nile: a river in Egypt. 

Sanhedrin: the supreme council of the Jews in Jerusalem. 

Ephesus (éf’-é-sts) : an ancient city of Asia. 


Questions for Study 


1. Under what four heads does Froude discuss Caesar? Does 
Froude make it easy for us to find the beginning of each part? 

2. In each part what characteristics of Caesar are given that 
make him seem most admirable? least so? most human? 

3. Select from modern life men who in your opinion are most 
like the last three phases of Caesar. Can you find any one man 
who combines in high degree all of Caesar’s good qualities? 

4. Compare Plutarch and Froude as historians, forming your 
opinion merely on these two articles on Caesar. 


THE VOYAGE OF COLUMBUS 


WASHINGTON IRVING 


Early in the morning of the 6th of September, 1492, 
Columbus set sail from the island of Gomera, and now 
might be said first to strike into the region of discovery, 
taking leave of these frontier islands of the old world, 
and steering westward for. the unknown parts of the 
Atlantic. . . . On losing sight of the last trace of land, 
the hearts of the crews failed them. They seemed liter- 
ally to have taken leave of the world. Behind them was 
everything dear to the heart of man—country, family, 
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friends, life itself; before them every thing was chaos, 
mystery, and peril. In the perturbation of the moment, 
they despaired of ever more seeing their homes. Many 
of the rugged seamen shed tears, and some broke into 
loud lamentations. 

The admiral tried in every way to sooth their distress, 
and to inspire them with his own glorious anticipations. 
He described to them the magnificent countries to which 
he was about to conduct them: the islands of the Indian 
seas teeming with gold and precious stones; the regions 
of Magi and Cathay, with their cities of unrivalled wealth 
and splendor. He promised them land and riches, and 
every thing that could arouse their cupidity, or inflame 
their imaginations, nor were these promises made for 
purposes of mere deception; he certainly believed that 
he should realize them all. 

He now issued orders to the commanders of the other 
vessels, that, in the event of separation by any accident, 
they should continue directly westward; but that after 
sailing seven hundred leagues, they should lay by from 
midnight until daylight, as at about that distance he 
confidently expected to find land. In the meantime, as 
he thought it possible he might not discover land within 
the distance thus assigned, and as he foresaw that the 
vague terrors already awakened among the seamen 
would increase with the space which intervened between 
them and their homes, he commenced a stratagem which 
he continued throughout the voyage. He kept two reck- 
onings; one correct, in which the true way of the ship 
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was noted, and which was retained in secret for his own 
government; in the other, which was open to general 
inspection, a number of leagues was daily subtracted 
from the sailing of the ship, so that the crews were kept 
in ignorance of the real distance they had advanced. 

On the 11th of September, when about one hundred 
and fifty leagues west of Ferro, they fell in with part of 
a mast, which from its size appeared to have belonged 
to a vessel of about a hundred twenty tons burden, and 
which had evidently been a long time in the water. The 
crews, tremblingly alive to every thing that could excite 
their hopes or fears, looked with rueful eye upon this 
wreck of some unfortunate voyager, drifting ominously 
at the entrance of those unknown seas... . 

On the 14th of September, the voyagers were rejoiced 
by the sight of what they considered harbingers of land. 
A heron and a tropical bird called the Rabo de Junco, 
or the water-wagtail, neither of which is supposed to 
venture far to sea, hovered about the ships. On the 
following night they were struck with awe at beholding 
a meteor, or, as Columbus calls it in his journal, a great 
flame of fire, which seemed to fall from the sky into the 
sea, about four or five leagues distant. These meteors, 
common in warm climates, and especially under the 
tropics, are always seen in the serene azure sky of those 
latitudes, falling as it were from the heavens, but never 
beneath a cloud. In the transparent atmosphere of one 
of those beautiful nights, where every star shines with 
the purest lustre, they often leave a luminous train 
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behind them which lasts for twelve or fifteen seconds, 
and may well be compared to a flame... . 

They had now arrived within the influence of the trade 
wind, which, following the sun, blows steadily from east 
to west between the tropics, and sweeps over a few 
adjoining degrees of ocean. With this propitious breeze 
directly aft, they were wafted gently but speedily over 
a tranquil sea, so that for many days they did not shift 
aieail easy. 

On the 18th of September the same weather continued; 
a soft steady breeze from the east filled every sail, while, 
to use the words of Columbus, the sea was as calm as the 
Guadalquiver at Seville. He fancied that the water of 
the sea grew fresher as he advanced, and noticed this as 
a proof of the superior sweetness and purity of the air. 

The crews were all in high spirits; each ship strove 
to get in the advance, and every seaman was eagerly 
on the lookout; for the sovereigns had promised a pension 
of ten thousand maravedis to him who should first dis- 
cover land Martin Alonzo Pinzon crowded all canvas, 
and as the Pinta was a fast sailer, he generally kept the 
lead. In the afternoon he hailed the admiral and in- 
formed him that, from the flight of a great number of 
birds, and from the appearance of the northern horizon, 
he thought there was land in that direction. .. . 

Columbus supposed he might be passing between 
islands, lying to the north and south; but was unwilling 
to waste the present favoring breeze by going in search 
of them; besides, he had confidently affirmed that land 
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was to be found by keeping steadfastly to the west; his 
whole expedition had been founded on such a presump- 
tion; he should, therefore, risk all credit and authority 
with his people were he to appear to doubt and waver, 
and to go groping blindly from point to point of the com- 
pass. He resolved, therefore, to keep one bold course 
always westward, until he should reach the coast of 
India; and afterwards, if advisable, to seek these islands 
on his return. 

Notwithstanding his precaution to keep the people 
ignorant of the distance they had sailed, they were now 
growing extremely uneasy at the length of the voyage. 
They had advanced much farther west than ever man 
had sailed before, and though already beyond the reach 
of succor, still they continued daily leaving vast tracts 
of ocean behind them, and pressing onward and onward 
into that apparently boundless abyss. It is true they 
had been flattered by various indications of land, and still 
others were occurring; but all mocked them with vain 
hcpes: after being hailed with a transient joy, they 
passed away, one after another, and the same inter- 
minable expanse of sea and sky continued to extend 
before them. Even the bland and gentle breeze, uni- 
formly aft, was now conjured by their ingenious fears 
into a cause of alarm; for they began to imagine that the 
wind, in these seas, might always prevail from the east, 
and if so, would never permit their return to Spain. 

Columbus endeavored to dispel these gloomy presages, 
sometimes by argument and expostulation, sometimes by 
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awakening fresh hopes, and pointing out new signs of 
land. On the 20th of September the wind veered, with 
light breezes from the southwest. These, though adverse 
to their progress, had a cheering effect upon the people, 
as they proved that the wind did not always prevail from 
the east. ... 

For three days there was a continuance of light sum- 
mer airs from the southward and westward, and the 
sea was as smooth as amirror. . . . The crews, however, 
became uneasy at the calmness of the weather. They 
observed that the contrary winds which they experienced 
were transient and unsteady, and so light as not to ruffle 
the surface of the sea, which maintained a sluggish calm 
like a lake of dead water. Every thing differed, they 
said, in these strange regions from the world to which 
they had been accustomed... . 

Columbus continued with admirable patience to reason 
with these fancies, observing that the calmness of the 
sea must undoubtedly be caused by the vicinity of land 
in the quarter whence the wind blew, which, therefore, 
had not space sufficient to act upon the surface, and heave 
up large waves. Terror, however, multiplies and varies 
the forms of ideal danger a thousand times faster than 
the most active wisdom can dispel them. The more 
Columbus argued, the more boisterous became the mur- 
murs of his crew, until, on Sunday, the 25th of Septem- 
ber, there came on a heavy swell of the sea, unaccom- 
panied by wind. This phenomenon often occurs in the 
broad ocean, being either the expiring: undulations of 
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some past gale, or the movement given to the sea by some 
distant current of wind; it was, nevertheless, regarded 
with astunishment by the mariners, and dispelled the 
imaginary terrors occasioned by the calm. 

Columbus, who as usual considered himself under the 
immediate eye and guardianship of Heaven in this solemn 
enterprise, intimates in his journal that this swelling 
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of the sea seemed providentially orde 
rising clamors of his crew; comparing it to that which 
so miraculously aided Moses when conducting the chil- 
dren of Israel out of the captivity of Egypt. 

The situation of Columbus was daily becoming more 
and more critical. In proportion as he approached the 
regions where he expected to find land, the impatience of 
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his crews augmented. The favorable signs which in- 
creased his confidence, were derided by them as delusive; 
and there was danger of their rebelling, and obliging 
him to turn back, when on the point of realizing the object 
of all his labors. They beheld themselves with dismay 
still wafted onward, over the boundless wastes of what 
appeared to them a mere watery desert, surrounding the 
habitable world. What was to become of them should 
their provisions fail? Their ships were too weak and 
defective even for the great voyage they had already 
’ made, but if they were still to press forward, adding at 
every moment to the immense expanse behind them, how 
should they ever be able to return, having no interven- 
ing port where they might victual and refit? 

In this way they fed each other’s discontents, gathering 
together in little knots, and fomenting a spirit of muti- 
nous opposition: and when we consider the natural fire 
of the Spanish temperament and its impatience of con- 
trol and that a great part of these men were sailing on 
compulsion, we cannot wonder that there was imminent 
danger of their breaking forth into open rebellion and 
compelling Columbus to turn back. In their secret con- 
ferences they exclaimed against him as a desperado, bent, 
in a mad fantasy, upon doing something extravagant 
to render himself notorious. . 

Columbus was not ignorant of the mutinous disposition 
of his crew; but he still maintained a serene and steady 
countenance, soothing some with gentle words, endeavor- 
ing to stimulate the pride or avarice of others, and 
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openly menacing the refractory with signal punishment, 
should they do any thing to impede the voyage... . 

While Columbus, his pilot, and several of his experi- 
enced mariners were studying the map, and endeavoring 
to make out from it their actual position, they heard a 
shout from the Pinta, and looking up, beheld Martin 
Alonze Pinzon mounted on the stern of his vessel, crying 
‘‘Land! Land! Sefior, I claim my reward!’’ He 
pointed at the same time to the southwest, where there 
was indeed an appearance of land at about twenty-five 
leagues distance. Upon this Columbus threw himself on 
his knees and returned thanks to God; and Martin 
Alonzo repeated the gloria in excelsis, in which he was 
joined by his own crew and that of the admiral. 

The seamen now mounted to the mast-head or climbed 
about the rigging, straining their eyes in the direction 
pointed out. The conviction became so general of land 
in that quarter, and the joy of the people so ungovern- 
able, that Columbus found it necessary to vary from his 
usual course, and stand all night to the southwest. 
The morning light, however, put an end to all their hopes, 
as to a dream. The fancied land proved to be nothing 
but an evening cloud, and had vanished in the night. 
With dejected hearts they once more resumed their west- 
ern course, from which Columbus would never have 
varied, but in compliance with their clamorous wishes. 

On the 1st of October, according to the reckoning of the 
pilot of the admiral’s ship, they had come five hundred 
eighty leagues west since leaving the Canary islands. 
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The reckoning which Columbus showed the crew, was 
five hundred eighty-four, but the reckoning which he kept 
privately was seven hundred seven. On the following 
day, the weeds floated from east to west; and on the 
third day no birds were to be seen. 

The crews now began to fear that they had passed 
between is'ands, from one to the other of which the birds 
had been flying. Columbus had also some doubts of the 
kind, but refused to alter his westward course. The peo- 
ple again uttered murmurs and menaces; but on the fol- 
lowing day they were visited by such flights of birds, and 
the various indications of land became so numerous, that 
from a state of despondency they passed to one of con- 
fident expectation. . . 

On the evening of the 6th of October, Martin Alonzo 
Pinzon began to lose confidence in their present course, 
and proposed that they should stand more to the south- 
ward. Columbus, however, still persisted in steering 
directly west. Observing this difference of opinion in 
a person so important in his squadron as Pinzon, and 
fearing that chance or design might scatter the ships, he 
ordered that, should either of the caravels be separated 
from him, it should stand to the west, and endeavor as 
soon as possible to join company again; he directed, also, 
that the vessel should keep near to him at sunrise and 
sunset, as at these times the state of the atmosphere is 
most favorable to the discovery of distant land. 

On the morning of the 7th of October, at sunrise, sev- 
eral of the admiral’s crew thought they beheld land in 
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_ the west, but so indistinctly that no one ventured to pro- 
claim it, lest he should be mistaken, and forfeit all chance 
of the reward; the Nina, however, being a good sailor, 
pressed forward to ascertain the fact. In a little while 
a flag was hoisted at her mast-head, and a gun discharged, 
being the preconcerted signals for land. New joy was 
awakened throughout the little squadron, and every eye 
was turned to the west. As they advanced, however, their 
cloud-built hopes faded away, and before evening the 
fancied land had again melted into air. 

The crews now sank into a degree of dejection propor- 
tioned to their recent excitement; but new circumstances 
occurred to arouse them. Columbus, having observed 
great flights of small field-birds going towards the south- 
west, concluded they must be secure of some neighboring 
land, where. they would find food and a resting-place. 
. . . He determined, therefore, on the evening of the 7th 
of October to alter his course to the west-southwest, the 
direction in which the birds generally flew, and continue 
that direction for at least two days. After all, it was no 
great deviation from his main course, and would meet the 
wishes of the Pinzons, as well as be inspiriting to his fol- 
lowers generally. 

For three days they stood in this direction, and the 
further they went the more frequent and encouraging 
were the signs of land. Flights of small birds of various 
colors, some of them such as sing in the fields, came 
flying about the ships, and then continued towards the 
southwest, and others were heard also flying by in the 
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night. Tunny fish played about the smooth sea, and a 
heron, a pelican, and a duck, were seen, all bound in the 
same direction. The herbage which floated by was fresh 
and green, as if recently from land, and the air, Columbus 
observed, was sweet and fragrant as April breezes in 
Seville. 

All these, however, were regarded by the crews as so 
many delusions beguiling them on to destruction; and 
when on the evening of the third day they beheld the sun 
go down upon a shoreless ocean, they broke forth into 
turbulent clamor. They exclaimed against this obstinacy 
in tempting fate by continuing on into a boundless sea. 
They insisted upon turning homeward and abandoning 
the voyage as hopeless. Columbus endeavored to pacify 
them by gentle words and promises of large rewards; but. 
finding that they only increased in clamor, he assumed a 
decided tone. He told them it was useless to murmur; 
the expedition had been sent by the sovereigns to seek 
the Indies, and, happen what might, he determined to 
persevere, until, by the blessing of God, he should accom- 
plish the enterprise. 

Columbus was now at open defiance with his crew, and 
his situation became desperate. Fortunately the mani- 
festations of the vicinity of land were such on the follow- 
ing day as no longer to admit a doubt. Besides a quan- 
tity of fresh weeds, such as grew in rivers, they saw a 
green fish of a kind which keeps about rocks; then a 
branch of thorn with berries on it, and recently separated 
from the tree, floated by them; then they picked up a reed, 
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a small board, and, above all, a staff artificially carved. 
All gloom and mutiny now gave way to sanguine expecta- 
tion; and throughout the day each one was eagerly on the 
watch, in hopes of being the first to discover the long- 
sought-for land. 

In the evening, when, according to invariable custom 
on board of the admiral’s ship, the mariners had sung 
the salve regia, or vesper hymn to the Virgin, he made 
an impressive address to his crew. He pointed out the 
goodness of God in thus conducting them by soft and 
favoring breezes across a tranquil ocean, cheering their 
hopes continually with fresh signs, increasing as their 
fears augmented, and thus leading and guiding them to a 
promised land. He now reminded them of the orders he 
had given on leaving the Canaries, that, after sailing 
westward seven hundred leagues, they should not make 
sail after midnight. Present appearances authorized 
such a precaution. He thought it probable they would 
make land that very night; he ordered, therefore, a 
vigilant lookout to be kept from the forecastle, promis- 
ing to whomsoever should make the discovery, a doublet 
of velvet, in addition to the pension to be given by the 
sovereigns. 

The breeze had been fresh all day, with more sea than 
usual, and they had made great progress. At sunset they 
had stood again to the west, and were ploughing the 
waves at a rapid rate, the Pinta keeping the lead, from 
her superior sailing. The greatest animation prevailed 
throughout the ships; not an eye was closed that night. 
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As the evening darkened, Columbus took his station on 
the top of the castle or cabin on the high poop of his 
vessel, ranging his eye along the dusky horizon, and main- 
taining an intense and unremitting watch. About ten 
o’clock, he thought he beheld a light glimmering at a 
great distance. Fearing his eager hopes might deceive 
him, he called to Pedro Gutierrez, gentleman of the king’s 
bed-chamber, and inquired whether he saw such a light; 
the latter replied in the affirmative. Doubtful whether it 
might not yet be some delusion of the fancy, Columbus 
called Rodrigo Sanchez of Segovia, and made the same 
inquiry. By the time the latter had ascended the round- 
house, the light had disappeared. They saw it once or 
twice afterwards in sudden and passing gleams; as if it 
were a torch in the bark of a fisherman, rising and sink- 
ing with the waves; or in the hand of some person on 
shore, borne up and down as he walked from house to 
house. So transient and uncertain were these gleams 
that few attached any importance to them; Columbus, 
however, considered them as certain signs of land, and, 
moreover, that the land was inhabited. 

They continued their course until two in the morning, 
when a gun from the Pinta gave the joyful signal of land. 
It was first descried by a mariner named Rodrigo de 
Triana; but the reward was afterwards adjudged 
to the admiral for having previously perceived the 
light. The land was now clearly seen about two leagues 
distant, whereupon they took in sail, and laid to, waiting 
impatiently for the dawn. 
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The thoughts and feelings of Columbus in this little 
space of time must have been tumultuous and intense. At 
length in spite of every difficulty and danger, he had 
accomplished his object. The great mystery of the ocean 
was revealed; his theory regarding the world, which had 
been the scoff of sages, was triumphantly established; 
he had secured to himself a glory durable as the world 


Lisels ey: 
It was on Friday morning, the 12th of October, that 
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Columbus first beheld the new world. As the day dawned 
he saw before him a level island, several leagues in extent, 
and covered with trees like a continual orchard. Though 
apparently uncultivated, it was populous, for the inhab- 
itants were seen issuing from all parts of the woods and 
running to the shore. They were perfectly naked, and as 
they stood gazing at the ships, appeared by their attitudes 
and gestures to be lost in astonishment. Columbus made 
signal for the ships to cast anchor, and the boats to be 
manned and armed. He entered his own boat, richly at- 
tired in scarlet, and holding the royal standard; whilst 
Martin Alonzo Pinzon, and Vincent Jafiez, his brother, 
put off in company in their boats, each with a banner of 
the enterprise emblazoned with a green cross, having on 
either side the letters F. and Y., the initials of the Cas- 
tilian monarchs Fernando and Ysabel, surmounted by 
crowns. 

As he approached the shore, Columbus, who was dis- 
posed for all kinds of agreeable impressions, was de- 
lighted with the purity and suavity of the atmosphere, 
the crystal transparency of the sea, and the extraordi- 
nary beauty of the vegetation. He beheld, also, fruits of 
an unknown kind upon the trees which overhung the 
shores. On landing, he threw himself on his knees, kissed 
the earth, and returned thanks to God with tears of joy. 
His example was followed by the rest, whose hearts in- 
deed overflowed with the same feelings of gratitude. 
Columbus then rising drew his sword, displayed the royal 
standard, . . .and took solemn possession in the name of 
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the Castilian sovereigns, giving the island the name of 
San Salvador... : 

The feelings of the crew now burst forth in the most 
extravagant transports.. They had recently considered 
themselves devoted men, hurrying forward to destruc- 
tion; they now looked upon themselves as favorites of 
fortune, and gave themselves up to the most unbounded 
joy. They thronged around the admiral with overflow- 
ing zeal, some embracing him, others kissing his hands. 
Those who had been most mutinous and turbulent during 
the voyage, were now most devoted and enthusiastic. 
Some begged favors of him, as if he had already wealth 
and honors in his gift. Many abject spirits, who had out- 
raged him by their insolence, now crouched at his feet, 
begging pardon for all the trouble they had caused him, 
and promising the blindest obedience for the future. 

The natives of the island, when, at the dawn of day, 
they had beheld the ships hovering on their coast, had 
supposed them monsters which had issued from the deep 
during the night. They had crowded to the beach, and 
watched their movements with awful anxiety. Their 
veering about, apparently without effort, and the shift- 
ing and furling of their sails, resembling high wings, 
filled them with astonishment. When they beheld their 
boats approach the shore, and a number of strange beings 
clad in glittering steel, or raiment of various colors, land- 
ing upon the beach, they fled in affright to the woods. 
Finding, however, that there was no attempt to pursue 
nor molest them, they gradually recovered from their 
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terror, and approached the Spaniards with great awe, 
frequently prostrating themselves on the earth and mak- 
ing signs of adoration. 

During the ceremonies of taking possession, they re- 
mained gazing in timid admiration at the complexion, the 
beards, the shining armor, and splendid dress of the 
Spaniards. The admiral particularly attracted their at- 
tention, from his commanding height, his air of author- 
ity, his dress of scarlet, and the deference which was 
paid him by his companions; all which pointed him out 
to be the commander. When they had still further recov- 
ered from their fears, they approached the Spaniards, 
touched their beards, and examined their hands and faces, 
admiring their whiteness. Columbus was pleased with 
their gentleness and confiding simplicity, and suffered 
their scrutiny with perfect acquiescence, winning them 
by his benignity. They now supposed that the ships had 
sailed out of the crystal firmament which bounded their 
horizon, or had descended from above on their ample 
wings, and that these marvelous beings were inhabitants 
of the skies. ' 

The natives of the island were no less objects of 
curiosity to the Spaniards, differing, as they did, from 
any race of men they had ever seen. Their appearance 
gave no promise of either wealth or civilization, for they 
were entirely naked, and painted with a variety of colors. 
With some it was confined merely to a part of the faces, 
the nose, or around the eyes; with others it extended to 
the whole body, and gave them a wild’and fantastic ap- 
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pearance. Their complexion was of a tawny or copper 
hue, and they were entirely destitute of beards. Their 
hair was not crisped, like the recently-discovered tribes 
of the African coast, under the same latitude, but straight 
and coarse, partly cut short above the ears, but some 
locks were left long behind and falling upon their shoul- 
ders. Their features, though obscured and disfigured 
by paint, were agreeable; they had lofty foreheads and 
remarkably fine eyes. They were of moderate stature 
and well shaped; most of them appeared to be under 
thirty years of age... . 

As Columbus supposed himself to have landed on an 
island at the extremity of India, he called the natives by 
the general appellation of Indians, which was universally 
adopted before the true nature of his discovery was 
known, and has since been extended to all the aboriginals 
of the New World. 


—From ‘‘The Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus.”’ 


Notes 


Gomera: one of the Canary Islands. 

Canary Islands: a group of islands in the Atlantic Ocean. 

Magi (mi’-ji) : here the word represents the wéalthy countries 
of the Far Hast. 

Cathay (ki-tha’) : an old name for China. 

Ferro: one of the Canary Islands. 

Rabo de Junco (ra’-b6 da htin’-ko). 

Guadalaquiver: a river in Spain. 

Seville (sév’-il) : a Spanish city. 

Mir’a-vée’di: a Spanish coin. 
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Pinta ond Nina: Caravels on which Columbus and his men 
sailed. 

Gloria in excelsis: Glory to God in the Highest. 

Salve regina: a song of praise to the Virgin. 

Castilian: Spanish. 


Questions for Study 


1. What was the general notion in Columbus’ day of the 
shape of the earth? Try to imagine how the sailors felt when 
the last sight of land faded. Tell how you imagine various 
ones expressed their feelings. 

2. What had impelled the sailors to this adventure? What 
had impelled Columbus? How far would this difference in 
purpose explain later their difference in spirit? 

3. Enumerate all the things that Columbus had to contend 
against. Why do you consider him a hero? 


COLUMBUS 
JOAQUIN MILLER 


Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the Gates of Hercules; 

Before him not the ghost of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said: ‘‘Now must we pray, 
For lo! the very stars are gone. 

Brave Admiral, speak, what shall I say?”’ 
‘“Why, say, ‘Sail on! sail on! and on!’ ”” 
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‘‘My men grow mutinous day by day; 
My men grow ghastly wan and weak.’’ 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 
Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
‘‘What shall I say, brave Admiral, say, 
If we sight naught but seas at dawn?”’ 
‘“Why, you shall say at break of day, 
‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!’ ”’ 


They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 
‘“Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 
These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 
Now speak, brave Admiral, speak and say’’— 
He said: ‘Sail on! sail on! and on!”’ 


They sailed. They sailed. Then spake the mate: 
‘‘This mad sea shows his teeth to-night. 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait, 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 
Brave Admiral, say but one good word: 
What shall we do when hope is gone?’’ 
The words leapt like a leaping sword: 
“<Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!’’ 
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Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 
And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck— 
A light! A light! A light! A light! 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 
It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 
He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: ‘‘On! sail on!”’ 


Notes 


Azores (a-zorz’): a group of islands in the Atlantic Ocean. 

Gates of Hercules: promontories on each side of the straits of 
Gibraltar. 

Cabot, Raleigh, Frobisher, Dampier, Drake: discoverers in 
America later than Columbus. 

Terra firma: land. 

Ptolemy (t6l’-é-mi): Greco-Egyptian astronomer and geog- 
rapher who lived in the fourth century B. C. 


Questions for Study 


1. What characteristic of Columbus does this poem empha- 
size? Judging from what you have read of the man, do you 
think it is the one that should be most praised ? 

2. Why does the poem make you appreciate this fine quality 
of Columbus even more than the long prose narrative did? 

3. Is this quality as admirable in the little things of daily 
life as in the great adventure of Columbus? In what ways 
can it be applied from day to day? 
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COLUMBUS 
ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 


How in heaven’s name did Columbus get over, 
Is a pure wonder to me, I protest, 
Cabot, and Raleigh, too, that well-read rover, 
Frobisher, Dampier, Drake, and the rest; 
Bad enough ail the same, 
For them that after came; 
But in great heaven’s name, 
How he should ever think 
That on the other brink 
Of this wild waste, terra firma should be, 
Is a pure wonder, I must say, to me. 


How a man should ever hope to get thither, 
H’en if he knew that there was another side; 
But to suppose he should come any whither, 
Sailing straight on into chaos untried, 
In spite of the motion, 
Across the whole ocean, 
To stick to the notion 
That in some nook or bend 
Of a sea without end, 
He should find North and South America, 
Was a pure madness, indeed, I must say. 
Sol 


What if wise men had, as far back as Ptolemy, 
Judged that the earth like an orange was round, 
None of them ever said, Come along, follow me, 
Sail to the West, and the Hast will be found. 
Many a day before 
Ever they’d come ashore 
Sadder and wiser men, 
They’d have turned back again; 
And that he did not, but did cross the sea, 
Is a pure wonder, I must say, to me. 


Questions for Study 


1. What other characteristic of Columbus does Clough pre- 
sent? Which do you think is greater in Columbus, this or the 
one that Juaquin Miller praised? Which is more important for 
all men to strive to have? 

2. Compare the two poems on Columbus and tell why you like 
one better than the other. 


GETTYSBURG SPEECH 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Fourscore and seven years ago, our fathers brought 
forth on this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a great bat- 
tlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion 
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of that field as a final resting-place for those who here 
gave their lives that that nation might live. It is alto- 
gether fitting and proper that we should do this. But 
in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot conse- 
crate, we cannot hallow this ground. The brave men, 
living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated 
it far above our poor power to add or detract. The world 
will little note, nor long remember, what we say here, 
but it can never forget what they did here. It is for us, 
the living, rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work which they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us,—that from these 
honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause 
for which they gave the last full measure of devotion,— 
that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain,—that this nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom,—and that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth. 

Note.—Two orators met on the memorable field of Gettysburg. 
One was gifted in oratory, learned in the schools and from 
books. The other was skilled in the witchery of speech that 
is gathered from the river, the forest, the plain. Both spoke. 
One was a brain effort, the other was a heart effort. One spoke 
words that were heard, the other words that were felt. One was 
art, the other was genius. One was Edward Everett, the gifted 
scholar of New England; the other was Abraham Lincoln, the 
gifted rail-splitter of the West.—Judge Tenney. 
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Notes 


Edward Everett: an American orator and statesman who 
spoke for an hour just before President Lincoln delivered his 
memorable short address. 


Questions for Study \ 


1. Review in your histories the situation in America when 
this speech was delivered at the dedication of the National 
Cemetery at Gettysburg on November 19, 1863. Show how nobly 
appropriate Lincoln’s words were then. Why are they still 
appropriate ? 

2: Study carefully the meaning of each sentence in this 
speech. Explain several ways in which we can today help 
secure the end to which Lincoln dedicated himself and the 
nation. 


O CAPTAIN! MY CAPTAIN! 
WALT WHITMAN 


O Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is done, 
The ship has weathered every rack, the prize we sought 
is won; 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and 
daring; 
But O heart! heart! heart! 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 
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O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells ; 
Rise up—for you the flag is flung—for you the bugle 
trills, 
For you bouquets and ribboned wreaths —for you the 
shores a-crowding, 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces 
turning; 
Here Captain! dear father! 
_ This arm beneath: your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck 
You’ve fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still, 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor will, 
The ship is anchored safe and sound, its voyage closed 
and done, 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object 
won; 
Exult, O shores, and ring O bells! 
But I, with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


Notes 


This poem was written immediately after President Lincoln 
was assassinated, at a time when it seemed that practically all 
he had fought for had been won. 

Weathered every rack: escaped every kind of Hecpencton: 

Keel: literally the bottom of the ship; here it stands for the 


whole ship. 
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Be sure that you understand the grammatical relations in 
the fourth line. 

Whose heart is meant in the fifth line? 

The last line but one means ‘‘Walk the deck on which my 
captain lies.’’ ’ 


Questions for Study 


1. This poem is an allegory,—that is, it is a story apparently 
of a mere ship and its captain, but really of the government and 
President Lincoln. The government has often, from ancient 
times to the present, been called by poets and orators ‘‘the 
ship of state.’’ Give reasons for this. Perhaps you know the 
fine section in Longfellow’s ‘‘ Building of the Ship,’’ beginning, 
‘“Thou, too, sail on, O ship of state.’’ Read it. Beginning with 
these parallels—that the ship is the government and the cap- 
tain is President Lincoln—explain in the same way as many of 
the details as you can. 

2. Who is responsible for a ship on a voyage? What kind of 
a voyage has this ship had?- Does the captain, therefore, deserve 
especial praise? From what the people on shore are doing, how 
do you think they must feel toward the captain? Does it seem 
fitting that the captain of the ship after such a voyage should 
enjoy this welcome? What feeling, then, do the last four lines 
give you? 

3. In this stanza the poet seems unable to realize that the cap- 
tain who has endured and accomplished so much is really unable 
to appreciate the joyous welcome. Why is it so hard for him to 
realize it? Try to see the picture on shore from the deck of 
the boat—the people on the wharves, the flags, and other signs 
of rejoicing, and to hear the sounds. 

4. Then turn and see the deck. Describe fully what you see. 
How do you feel toward this man who lies there cold and still ? 
How does the poet seem to feel in the last four lines? Does it 
seem that you would feel the same way were you in his place? 

5. This stanza continues the picture on the deck, which you 
should keep before your eyes. Can you imagine all that the 
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singer does to recall the captain? and how the rejoicing people 
receive the news? 

6. The following passages from James Ford Rhodes’s History 
of the United States give us the feelings of the people from 
another point of view. Do they or the poem make you feel more 
keenly the situation? 

“‘The nation was stricken with anguish. The sudden change 
from joy to grief charged the contemporary writings with a 
sadness and regret nowhere else to be found in our history. 
The impression made on men’s minds was so powerful that 
recollections of that gloomy Saturday have even now the fresh- 
ness of a tale of yesterday. The gay decorations in all the cities 
were draped with black and even the heavens remained in sombre 
accord with the trappings of woe. Never before or since were 
the hearts of the people so profoundly stirred with sorrow. They 
grieved at the loss of a good and wise ruler; many of them 
bemoaned the fate that took him away in the hour of his triumph 
when he had earned the peace he had sighed for, and when his 
peculiar wisdom was needed for the policy of the future.’’— 
Rhodes, History of the United States, V., p. 147. 

‘‘Phillips Brooks, then a young clergyman in Philadelphia, 
gave fit expression to the religious sentiment of the community. 
In his diary he set down: ‘The whole land is deep in sorrow 
and there is nothing to do but to pray for help’; and to his 
brother he said: ‘I can not write to you today. I had hoped 
to write a jubilant letter for Victory and Easter, but though 
neither of these things is taken from us they are shadowed out 
of sight by this fearful news. May God help us to bear it.’ ’’— 
Ibid., p. 149. 

7. Why should the people continue to rejoice? Why does the 
singer continue to walk the deck with mournful head? 

8. This fine poem ought surely to be memorized. 


oe) 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


Such was he, our Martyr-Chief, 
Whom late the Nation he had led, 
With ashes on her head, 
Wept with the passion of an angry grief: 
Forgive me, if from present things I turn 
To speak what in my heart will beat and burn, 
And hang my wreath on his world-honored urn. 
Nature, they say, doth dote, 
And cannot make a man 
Save on some worn-out plan, 
Repeating us by rote: . 
For him her Old-World moulds aside she threw, 
And choosing sweet clay from the breast 
Of the unexhausted West, 
With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and true. 
How beautiful to see 
Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed, 
Who loved his charge, but never loved to lead; 
One whose meek flock the people joyed to be, 
Not lured by any cheat of birth, 
But by his clear-grained human worth, 
And brave old wisdom of sincerity! 
They knew that outward grace is dust; 
They could not choose but trust 
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In that sure-footed mind’s unfaltering skill, 
And supple-tempered will 

That bent like perfect steel to spring again and thrust. 
His was no lonely mountain-peak of mind, 
Thrusting to thin air o’er our cloudy bars, 
A sea-mark now, now lost in vapors blind; 
Broad prairie rather, genial, level-lined, 
Fruitful and friendly for all human kind, 

Yet also nigh to heaven and loved of loftiest stars. 
Nothing of Europe here, 

Or, then, of Europe fronting mornward still, 
Ere any names of Serf and Peer 
Could Nature’s equal scheme deface 
And thwart her genial will; 
Here was a type of the true elder race, 

And one of Plutarch’s men talked with us face to face. 
I praise him not; it were too late; 

And some innative weakness there must be 

In him who condescends to victory 

Such as the Present gives, and cannot wait, 
Safe in himself as in a fate. 
So always firmly he: 
He knew to bide his time, 
And ean his fame abide, 

Still patient in his simple faith sublime, 
Till the wise years decide. 

Great captains, with their guns and drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
But at last silence comes; 
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These all are gone, and, standing like a tower, 
Our children shall behold his fame. 

The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first American. 


—From ‘‘An Ode Recited at the 
Harvard Commemoration.’’ 


Notes 


This is part of a poem that Lowell recited at services, held 
shortly after the assassination of President Lincoln, to com- 
memorate the deaths of Harvard men in the Civil War. 

Wept: wept for. 

Sea-mark: high and remote like a hghthouse. 

Nothing of Europe: nothing imitative of the Old World 
monarch. 

Plutarch’s men: Plutarch wrote the lives of many great 
Greeks and Romans. 

Serf: a slave. 

Peer: a nobleman. 

Plutarch (pl66’-tark) : an early Greek biographer who wrote 
the lives of many famous men and heroes. 


Questions for Study 


1. What qualities of Lincoln does Lowell praise? Which of 
them do you think is the greatest ? 

2. Are the qualities that made“Lincoln loved and revered 
equally desirable now? How do you think they best show them- 
selves in men of today ? 

3. Does a knowledge of the fact that Lowell represented the 
highly cultured class of New England modify in any way your 
opinion of this tribute to the ‘‘rail-splitter of the West’? 

4, Why do you have to read this poem so slowly? Do you 
like the kind of poem that demands of you such a considerable 
contribution to the enjoyment? 
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ABRAHAM DAVENPORT 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


In the old days (a custom laid aside 

With breeches and cocked hats) the people sent 
Their wisest men to make the public laws. 

And so, from a brown homestead, where the Sound 
Drinks the small tribute of the Mianas, 

Waved over by the woods of Rippowams, 

And hallowed by pure lives and tranquil deaths, 
Stamford sent up to the councils of the State 
‘Wisdom and grace in Abraham Davenport. 


"T'was on a May-day of the far old year 
Seventeen hundred eighty, that there fell 
Over the bloom and sweet life of the Spring, 
Over the fresh earth and the heaven of noon, 
A horror of darkness, like the night 
In day of which the Norland sagas tell,— 
The Twilight of the Gods. The low-hung sky 
Was black with ominous clouds, save where its rim 
Was fringed with a dull glow, like that which climbs 
The crater’s sides from the red hell below. 
Birds ceased to sing, and all the barn-yard fowls 
Roosted; the cattle at the pasture bars 
Lowed, and looked homeward; bats on leathern wings 
Flitted abroad; the sounds of labor died; 
Men prayed, and women wept; all ears grew sharp 
To hear the doom-blast of the trampet shatter 
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The black sky, that the dreadful face of Christ 
Might look from the rent clouds, not as He looked 
A loving guest at Bethany, but stern 

As Justice and inexorable Law. 


Meanwhile in the old State House, dim as ghosts, 
Sat the lawgivers of Connecticut, 
Trembling beneath their legislative robes. 
‘“Tt is the Lord’s Great Day! Let us adjourn,’’ 
Some said; and then, as if with one accord, 
All eyes were turned to Abraham Davenport. 
He rose, slow cleaving with his steady voice 
The intolerable hush. ‘‘This well':may be 
The Day of Judgment which the world awaits; 
But be it so or not, I only know 
My present duty, and my Lord’s command 
To occupy till He come. So at the post 
Where He hath set me in his providence, 
I choose, for one, to meet Him face to face,— 
No faithless servant frightened from my task, 
But ready when the Lord of the harvest calls; 
And therefore, with all reverence, I would say, 
Let God do his work, we will see to ours. 
Bring in the candles.’? And they brought them in. 


Then by the flaring lights the speaker read, 
Albeit with husky voice and shaking hands, 
An act to amend an act to regulate 
The shad and alewive fisheries. Whereupon ° 
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Wisely and well spake Abraham Davenport. 
Straight to the question, with no figures of speech 
Save the ten Arab signs, yet not without 

The shrewd dry humor natural to the man: 

His awe-struck colleagues listening all the while, 
Between the pauses of his argument, 

To hear the thunder of the wrath of God 

Break from the hollow trumpet of the cloud. 


And there he stands in memory to this day, 
Erect, self-poised, a rugged face, half seen 
Against the background of unnatural dark, 

A witness to the ages as they pass, 
That simple duty hath no place for fear. 


Notes 


The Sound: Long Island Sound. 

Drinks: that is, receives the stream. 

Mianas: a river, now called the Mianus, which flows south 
from New York through southwestern Connecticut. 

Rippowams: the Indian name of part of-the territory now 
included in Stamford, Connecticut. 

Norland Sagas: Norse stories. 

Twilight of the Gods: in Scandinavian mythology, the day of 
destruction of the universe, when men and gods are to perish. 

Loving guest at Bethany: read Matthew xxvi:6. 

Cleaving: as though the hush were a solid thing. 

Occupy till He come: read Luke xix :13. 

Alewife: a kind of herring. 

Ten Arab. signs: the Arabic numerals 1, 2, 3, ete. 

“‘The famous Dark Day of New England, May 19, 1780, was 
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a physical puzzle for many years to our ancestors, but its occur- 
rence brought something more than philosophical speculation 
into the minds of those who passed through it. The incident 
of Colonel Abraham Davenport’s sturdy protest is a matter of 
history.’’—Whittier’s Note. 


Questions for Study 


1. In the first few lines is Whittier joking or is he in earnest? 
Is what he says true? 

2. What is ‘‘waved over’’ and ‘‘hallowed’’? In what sense 
do pure lives and tranquil deaths make a place holy? 

3. What one word ‘emphasizes the feeling of the people at 
the darkness? Notice what a contrast to their feeling a little 
while before! Is this glow beautiful? Was it to the people who 
saw it? Would it have been different at another time? Explain 
what part of the comparison of the crater gives the best idea 
of what the people saw? What part gives you the best idea 
of how they felt? What did they think caused the darkness? 
Did the prayers and tears mean the same thing? What did 
they mean? Have you ever seen a picture of Christ that is like 
what you imagine him to have been? If so, can you imagine 
that face changed to express ‘‘stern Justice and inexorable 
Law’’? In what sense could Christ’s face be ‘‘dreadful’’? You 
must see that Justice and Law are, in their way, greater than 
Mercy. Which is easier to give? If only one were possible in 
this world for every one, which would be better? 

4. Why were the law-makers dim as ghosts? Was it natural 
for someone to move an adjournment? For what? 

5. Why did all eyes turn to Abraham Davenport? Have you 
had any hints before that make him seem the right one to decide 
in this emergency? If so, what? Does what follows justify the 
confidence in him? What is the chief and strongest part of his 
character? How much more do you know of him from the 
poem? How do you imagine Abraham Davenport’s voice 
sounded? Perhaps it is easiest to say that it’is like, or nearly 
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like, the voice of someone whom you know. Did he speak 
rapidly? clearly? in fright? 

6. These men who moved to adjourn were probably conscien- 
tious and ordinarily good men. Can you imagine how they 
felt? Why did they feel so? Were their feelings reasonable? 
What had Abraham Davenport that they did not have? Is his 
decision nobler than theirs? What else? Is there anything to 
indicate that his fellow members caught his spirit, or did they 
follow in form because they were ashamed not to do so? 


THE JET HAND TALISMAN 
WASHINGTON IRVING 


There lived once in a waste apartment of the Alham- 
bra, a merry little fellow, named Lope Sanchez, who 
worked in the gardens, and was as brisk and blithe as 
a grasshopper, singing all day long. . . . Like most little 
men, Lope Sanchez had a strapping buxom dame for a 
wife, who could almost have put him in her pocket; but 
he lacked the usual poor man’s lot—instead of ten chil- 
dren he had but one. This was a little black-eyed girl 
about twelve years of age, named Sanchica, who was as 
merry as himself and the delight of his heart. She 
played about him as he worked in the gardens, danced 
to his guitar as he sat in the shade, and ran as wild as a 
young fawn about the groves and alleys and ruined halls 
of the Alhambra... . 

One day while playing ahout the ruins of an old Moor- 
ish fort, Sanchica found a small hand curiously carved 
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of jet, the fingers closed, and the thumb firmly clasped 
upon them. Overjoyed with her good fortune, she ran 
to her mother with her prize. It immediately became a 
subject of sage speculation, and was eyed by some with 
superstitious distrust. ‘‘Throw it away,’’ said one; 
‘it?s Moorish—depend upon it there’s mischief and 
witcheraft in it.’? ‘‘By no means,”’ said another; ‘‘you 
may sell it for something to the jewelers of the Zacatin.’’ 
In the midst of this discussion an old tawny soldier drew 
near, who had served in Africa, and was as swarthy as 
a Moor. He examined the hand with a knowing look. 
“‘T have seén things of this kind,’’ said he, ‘‘among the 
Moors of Barbary. It is a great virtue to guard against 
the evil eye, and all kinds. of spells and enchantments. 
I give you joy, friend Lope, this bodes good luck to your 
child.’’? Upon hearing this, the wife of Lope Sanchez 
‘tied the little hand of jet to a ribbon, and hung it round 
the neck of her daughter. 

The sight of this talisman called up all the favorite 
superstitions about the Moors. ... One ancient crone 
gave a long account of the subterranean palace in that 
mountain, where Boabdil and all his Moslem court are 
said to remain enchanted. ‘‘ Among yonder ruins,’’ said 
she, pointing to some crumbling walls and mounds of 
earth on a distant part of the mountain, ‘‘there is a deep 
black pit that goes down, down into the very heart of 
the mountain. For all the money in Granada I would not 
look down into it. Once upon a time a poor man of the 
Alhambra, who tended goats upon this mountain, scram- 
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bled down into that pit after a kid that had fallen in. 
He came out again all wild and staring, and told such 
things of what he had seen, that every one thought his 
brain was turned. He raved for a day or two about the 
hobgoblin Moors that had pursued him in the cavern, 
and could hardly be persuaded to drive his goats up 
again to the mountain. He did so at last, but, poor man, 
he never came down again. The neighbors found his 
goats browsing about the Moorish ruins, and his hat 
and mantle lying near the mouth of the pit, but he was 
never more heard of.’’ 

The little Sanchica listened with breathless attention 
to this story. She was of a curious nature, and felt 
immediately a great hankering to peep into this danger- 
ous pit. Stealing away from her companions, one 
evening, she sought the distant ruins, and after groping | 
for some time among them came to a small hollow, or 
basin, near the brow of the mountain, where it swept 
steeply down into the valley of the Darro. In the center 
of this basin yawned the mouth of the pit. Sanchica 
ventured to the verge, and peeped in. All was as black 
as pitch, and gave an idea of immeasurable depth. Her 
blood ran cold; she drew back, then peeped in again, 
then would have run away, then took another peep— 
the very horror of the thing was delightful to her. At 
length she rolled a large stone, and pushed it over the 
brink. For some time it fell in silence; then struck 
some rocky projection with a violent crash, then re- 
bounded from side to side, rumbling and tumbling, with 
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a noise like thunder, then made a final splash into water, 
far, far below—and all was again silent. 

The silence, however, did not long continue. It 
seemed as if something had been awakened within this 
dreary abyss. A murmuring sound gradually rose out 
of the pit like the hum and buzz of a beehive. It grew 
louder and louder; there was the confusion of voices as 
of a distant multitude, together with the faint din of 
arms, clash of cymbals, and clangor of trumpets, as if 
some army were marshalling for battle in the very 
center of the mountain. 

The child drew off with silent awe, and hastened back. 
... Thedistant fires that had blazed along the mountains 
and in the Vega were all extinguished, and everything 
seemed to have sunk to repose. ... She ran down the 
side of the mountain, and by the gardens of the Gen- 
eralife, until she arrived in the alley of trees leading to 
the Alhambra, when she seated herself on a bench of a 
woody recess to recover breath. The bell from the 
watchtower of the Alhambra tolled midnight. There was 
a deep tranquillity as all nature slept, excepting the low 
tinkling sound of an unseen stream that ran under the 
covert of the bushes. The breathing sweetness of the 
atmosphere was lulling her to sleep, when her eye was 
caught by something glittering at a distance, and to her 
surprise she beheld a long cavaleade of Moorish warriors 
pouring down the mountain side and along the leafy 
avenues. Some were armed with lances and shields; 
others with scimiters and battle-axes, and with polished 
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cuirasses that flashed in the moonbeams. Their horses 
pranced proudly and champed upon their bits, but their 
tramp caused no more sound than if they had been shod 
with felt, and the riders were all as pale as death. Among 
them rode a beautiful lady, with a crowned head and 
long golden locks entwined with pearls. The housings 
of her palfry were of crimson velvet embroidered with 
gold, and swept the earth; but she rode all disconsolate, 
with eyes ever fixed upon the ground. 

Then succeeded a train of courtiers magnificently 
arrayed in robes and turbans of divers colors, and amidst 
them, on a cream-colored charger, rode King Boabdil el 
Chico, in a royal mantle covered with jewels, and a crown 
sparkling with diamonds. The little Sanchica knew him 
by his yellow beard, and his resemblance to his portrait, 
which she had often seen in the picture gallery of the 
Generalife. She gazed in wonder and admiration at this 
royal pageant, as it passed glistening among the trees; 
but though she knew these monarchs and courtiers and 
warriors, so pale and silent, were out of the common 
course of nature, and things of magic and enchantment, 
yet she looked on with a bold heart, such courage did she 
derive from the mystic talisman of the hand, which was 
suspended about her neck. | 

The cavalcade having passed by, she rose and followed. 
Tt continued on to the great Gate of Justice, which stood 
wide open; the old invalid sentinels on duty lay on the 
stone benches of the barbican, buried in profound and 
apparently charmed sleep, and the phantom pageant 
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swept noiselessly by them with flaunting banner and 
triumphant state. Sanchica would have followed; but 
to her surprise she beheld an opening in the earth, within 
the barbican, leading down beneath the foundations of 
the tower. She entered for a little distance, and was 
encouraged to proceed by finding steps rudely hewn in 
the rock, and a vaulted passage here and there lit up by 
a silver lamp, which, while it gave light, diffused likewise 
a grateful fragrance. Venturing on, she came at last to 
a great hall, wrought out of the heart of the mountain, 
magnificently furnished in the Moorish style, and lighted 
up by silver and crystal lamps. Here, on an ottoman, sat 
an old man in Moorish dress, with a long white beard, 
nodding and dozing, with a staff in his hand, which 
seemed ever to be slipping from his grasp; while at a 
little distance sat a beautiful lady, in ancient Spanish 
dress, with a coronet all sparkling with diamonds, and 
her hair entwined with pearls, who was softly playing on 
a Silver lyre. The little Sanchica now recollected a story 
she had heard among the old people of the Alhambra, 
concerning a Gothic princess confined in the centre of 
the mountain by an old Arabian magician, whom she 
kept bound up in magic sleep by the subtle power of 
music. 

The lady paused with surprise at seeing a mortal in 
that enchanted hall. ‘‘Is it the eve of the blessed St. 
John?’’ said she. 

““Tt is,’’ said Sanchica. 

‘Then for one night the magic charm is suspended. 
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Come hither, child, and fear not. I am a Christian like 
thyself, though bound here by enchantment. Touch my 
fetters with the talisman that hangs about thy neck, and 
for this night I shall be free.’’ 

So saying, she opened her robes and displayed a broad 
golden band round her waist, and a golden chain that 
fastened her to the ground. The child hesitated not to 
apply the little hand of jet to the golden band, and 
immediately the chain fell to the earth. At the sound 
the old man woke and began to rub his eyes; but the lady 
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ran her fingers over the chords of the lyre, and again he 
fell into a slumber and began to nod, and his staff to 
falter in his hand. ‘‘Now,’’ said the lady, ‘‘touch his 
staff with the talismanic hand of jet.’’ The child did so, 
and it fell from his grasp, and he sank in a deep sleep 
on the ottoman. The lady gently laid the silver lyre on 
the ottoman, leaning it against the head of the sleeping 
magician; then touching the chords until they vibrated 
in his ear—‘‘O potent spirit of harmony,’’ said she, 
‘‘continue thus to hold his senses in thraldom till the 
return of day. Now follow me, my child,’’ continued she, 
‘cand thou shalt behold the Alhambra as it was in the 
days of its glory, for thou hast a magic talisman that 
reveals all enchantments.’’ Sanchica followed the lady 
in silence. They passed-up through the entrance of the. 
cavern into the barbican of the Gate of Justice, and 
thence to the Plaza de los Algibes, or esplanade within 
the fortress. 

This was all filled with Moorish soldiery, horse and 
foot, marshalled in squadrons, with banners displayed. 
There were royal guards also at the portal, and rows of 
African blacks with drawn scimiters. No one spoke a 
word, and Sanchica passed on fearlessly after her con- 
ductor. Her astonishment increased on entering the 
royal palace, in which she had been reared. The broad 
moonshine lit up all the halls and courts and gardens 
almost as brightly as if it were day, but revealed a far 
different scene from that to which she was accustomed. 
The walls of the apartments were no longer stained and 
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rent by time. Instead of coowebs, they were now hung 
with rich silks of Damascus, and the gildings and ara- 
besque paintings were restored to their original brilliancy 
and freshness. The halls, no longer naked and unfur- 
nished, were set out with divans and ottomans of the 
rarest stuffs, embroidered with pearls and studded with 
precious gems, and all the fountains in the courts and 
gardens were playing. 

The kitchens were again in full Reis cooks were 
busy preparing shadowy dishes, and roasting and boiling 
the phantoms of pullets and partridges; servants were 
- hurrying to and fro with silver dishes heaped up with 
dainties, and arranging a delicious banquet. The Court 
of Lions was thronged with guards, and courtiers, and 
secretaries, as in the old times of the Moors; and at the 
upper end, in the saloon of judgment, sat Boabdil on his 
throne, surrounded by his court, and swaying a shadowy 
sceptre for the night. Notwithstanding all this throng 
and seeming bustle, not a voice nor a footstep was to be 
heard; nothing interrupted the midnight silence but the 
splashing of the fountains. The little Sanchica followed 
her conductress in mute amazement about the palace, 
until they came to a portal opening to the vaulted pas- 
sages beneath the great tower of Comares. On each side 
of the portal sat the figure of a nymph, wrought out of 
alabaster. Their heads were turned aside, and their 
regards fixed upon the same spot within the vault. The 
enchanted lady paused, and beckoned the child to her. 
‘‘Here,’’ said she, ‘‘is a great secret, which I will reveal 
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to thee in reward for thy faith and courage. These dis- 
creet statues watch over a treasure hidden in old times 
by a Moorish king. Tell thy father to search the spot 
on which their eyes are fixed, and he will find what will 
make him richer than any man in Granada. Thy innocent 
hands alone, however, gifted as thou art also with the 
talisman, can remove the treasure. Bid thy father use 
it discreetly, and devote a part of it to the performance 
of daily masses for my deliverance from this unholy 
enchantment.”’ 

When the lady had spoken these words, she led the 
child onward to the little garden of Lindaraxa, which is 
hard by the vault of the statues. The moon trembled 
upon the waters of the solitary fountain in the centre of 
the garden, and shed a tender light upon the orange and 
citron trees. The beautiful lady plucked a branch of 
myrtle and wreathed it round the head of the child. ‘‘ Let 
this be a memento,’’ said she, ‘‘of what I have revealed 
to thee, and a testimonial of its truth. My hour is come; 
I must return to the enchanted hall; follow me not, lest 
evil befall thee—farewell. Remember what I have said, 
and have masses performed for my deliverance.’’? So 
saying, the lady entered a dark passage leading beneath 
the tower of Comares, and was no longer seen. 

The faint crowing ofa cock was now heard from the 
cottages below the Alhambra, in the valley of the Darro, 
and a pale streak of light began to appear above the 
eastern mountains. <A slight wind arose, there was a 
sound like the rustling of dry leaves through the courts 
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and corridors, and door after door shut to with a jarring 
sound, 

Sanchica returned to the scenes she had so lately beheld 
thronged with the shadowy multitude, but Boabdil and 
his phantom court were gone. The moon shone into 
empty halls and galleries stripped of their transient 
splendor, stained and dilapidated by time, and hung with 
cobwebs. The bat flitted about in the uncertain light, 
and the frog croaked from the fish-pond. 

Sanchica now made the best of her way to a remote 
staircase that led up to the humble apartment occupied 
by her family. The door as usual was open, for Lope 
Sanchez was too poor to need bolt or bar; she crept 
quietly to her pallet, and, putting the myrtle wreath 
beneath her pillow, soon fell asleep. 

In the morning she related all that had befallen her to 
her father. Lope Sanchez, however, treated the whole 
as a mere dream, and laughed at the child for her credu- 
lity. He went forth to his customary labors in the 
garden, but had not been there long when his little 
daughter came running to him almost breathless. 
‘‘Father! father!’’ cried she, ‘‘behold the myrtle wreath 
which the Moorish lady bound round my head.’’ Lope 
Sanchez gazed with astonishment, for the stalk of the 
myrtle was of pure gold, and every leaf was a sparkling 
emerald! 


—From “<The Legend of the Two 
Discreet Statues,’’ in “The Alhambra.”’ 
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Notes 


The Alhambra: an old Moorish castle commenced by AI- 
hamar, the first Moorish king. It is on a high hill overlooking © 
the Vega Valley, near Granada, Spain. 

Zacatin: the public market of Granada. 

Barbary: countries of northern Africa. 

Boabdil el Chico: last of the Moorish kings. 

Darro: a river on which Granada is situated. 

Generalife: a chateau of the Moorish kings on the mountain 
above the Alhambra. 

St. John’s Eve: eve of June 24th. 

Plaza de los Algibes (&l-hé-bés): name of one of the courts 
of the Alhambra. 

Court of Lions: so called from the fountain in its center 
whose marble basin rests on the backs of twelve lions. 

Comares: one of the towers of the Alhambra. 

Inndavaxa (lin-da-va’hi). 


Questions for Study 


1. This story is given solely for its interest. Tell why you 
especially like it. What in it makes you think you would, or 
would not, like to read some of the other sketches of the wonder- 
ful old palace of the Moorish kings in Spain? 


SNOW-BOUND 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


The sun that brief December day 

Rose cheerless over hills of gray, 

And, darkly circled, gave at noon 

A sadder light than waning moon. 

Slow tracing down the thickening sky 
Its mute and ominous prophecy, 

A portent seeming less than threat, 

It sank from sight before it set. 

A chill no coat, however stout, 

Of homespun stuff could quite shut out, 
A hard, dull bitterness of cold, 

That checked, mid-vein, the circling race 
Of life-blood in the sharpened face, 

The coming of the snow-storm told. 

The wind blew east; we heard the roar 
Of Ocean on his wintry shore, 

And felt the strong pulse throbbing there 
Beat with low rhythm our inland air. 


Meanwhile we did our nightly chores,— 

Brought in the wood from out of doors, 

Littered the stalls, and from the mows 

Raked down the herd’s-grass for the cows: 
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Heard the horse whinnying for his corn; 
And, sharply clashing horn on horn, 
Impatient down the stanchion rows 
The cattle shake their walnut bows; 
While, peering from his early perch 
Upon the seaffold’s pole of birch, 
The cock his crested helmet bent 
And down his querulous challenge sent. 
Unwarmed by any sunset light 
The gray day darkened into night, 
A night made hoary with the swarm 
And whirl-danee of the blinding storm, 
As zigzag wavering to and fro 
Crossed and recrossed the wingéd snow: 
And ere the early bedtime came 
The white drift piled the window-frame, 
And through the glass the clothes-line posts 
Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 
So all night long the storm roared on: 
The morning broke without a sun; 
In tiny spherule traced with lines 
Of Nature’s geometric signs, 
In starry flake and pellicle 
All day the hoary meteor fell; 
And, when the second morning shone, 
We looked upon a world unknown, 
On nothing we could call our own. 
Around the glistening wonder bent 
The blue walls of the firmament, 
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No cloud above, no earth below,— 

A universe of sky and snow! 

The old familiar sights of ours 

Took marvelous shapes; strange domes and towers 
Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 

Or garden-wall or belt of wood; 

A smooth white mound the brush-pile showed, 
A fenceless drift what once was road; 

The bridle-post an old man sat 

With loose-flung coat and high cocked hat; 
The well-curb had a Chinese roof ; 

And even the long sweep, high aloof, 

In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 

Of Pisa’s leaning miracle. 


A prompt, decisive man, no breath 
Our father wasted: ‘‘Boys, a path!”’ 
Well pleased (for when did farmer boy 
Count such a summons less than joy?) 
Our buskins on our feet we drew; 
With mittened hands, and caps drawn low, 
To guard our necks and ears from snow, 
We cut the solid whiteness through; 
And, where the drift was deepest, made 
A tunnel walled and overlaid 
With dazzling crystal: we had read 
Of rare Aladdin’s wondrous cave, 
And to our own his name we gave, 
With many a wish the luck were ours 
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To test his lamp’s supernal powers. 

We reached the barn with merry din, 
And roused the prisoned brutes within. 
The old horse thrust his long head out, 
And grave with wonder gazed about; 
The cock his lusty greeting said, 

And forth his speckled harem led; 

The oxen lashed their tails, and hooked, 
And mild reproach of hunger looked; 
The hornéd patriarch of the sheep, 
Like Egypt’s Amun roused from sleep, 
Shook his sage head with gesture mute, 
And emphasized with stamp of foot. 


All day the gusty north-wind bore 
The loosened drift its breath before; 
Low circling round its southern zone, 
The sun through dazzling snow-mist shone. 
No church-bell lent its Christian tone 
To the savage air, no social smoke 
Curled over woods of snow-hung oak. 
A solitude made more intense 
By dreary-voicéd elements, 
The shrieking of the mindless wind, 
The moaning tree-boughs swaying blind, 
And on the glass the unmeaning beat 
Of ghostly finger-tips of sleet. 
Beyond the circle of our hearth 
No welcome sound of toil or mirth 
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Unbound the spell, and testified 
Of human life and thought outside. 
We minded that the sharpest ear 
The buried brooklet could not hear, 
The music of whose liquid lip 
Had been to us companionship, 
And, in our lonely life, had grown 
To have an almost human tone. 


As night drew on, and, from the crest 
Of wooded knolls that ridged the west, 
The sun, a snow-blown traveler, sank 
From sight beneath the smothering bank, 
We piled with care our nightly stack 
Of wood against the chimney-back,— 
The oaken log, green, huge, and thick, 
And on its top the stout back-stick;_ 
The knotty forestick laid apart, 
And filled between with curious art 
The ragged brush; then, hovering near, 
We watched the first red blaze appear, 
Heard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam 
On whitewashed wall and sagging beam, 
Until the old, rude-furnished room 
Burst, flower-like, into rosy bloom; 
While radiant with a mimic flame 
Outside the sparkling drift became, 
And through the bare-boughed liac-tree 
Our own warm hearth seemed blazing free. 
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The crane and pendent trammels showed, 
The Turk’s heads on the andirons glowed; 
While childish fancy, prompt to tell, 

The meaning of the miracle, 

Whispered the old rhyme, ‘‘Under the tree, 
When fire outdoors burns merrily, 

There the witches are making tea.’’ 


The moon above the eastern wood 
Shone at its full; the hill-range stood 
Transfigured in the silver flood, 

Its blown snows flashing cold and keen, 
Dead white, save where some sharp ravine 
Took shadow, or the somber green 

Of hemlocks turned to pitchy: black 
Against the whiteness of their back. 
For such a world and such a night 
Most fitting that unwarming light, 
Which only seemed where’er it fell 

To make the coldness visible. 


Shut in from all the world without, 

We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 

Content to let the north-wind roar 

In baffied rage at pane and door, 

While the red logs before us beat 

The frost-line back with tropic heat; , 

And ever, when a louder blast 

Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 
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The merrier up its roaring draught 
The great throat of the chimney laughed, 
The house-dog on his paws outspread 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head, 

The cat’s dark silhouette on the wall 
A couchant tiger’s seemed to fall; 
And, for the winter fireside meet, 
Between the andirons’ straddling feet, 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 

The apples sputtered in a row, 

And, close at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts from brown October’s wood. 


What matter how the night behaved? 
What matter how the north-wind raved? 
Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 
Could quench our hearth-fire’s ruddy glow. 


We sped the time with stories old, 
Wrought puzzles out, and riddles told, 
Or stammered from our school-book lore 
“<The chief of Gambia’s golden shore.’’ 
How often since, when all the land 
Was clay in Slavery’s shaping hand, 
As if a trumpet called, I’ve heard 
Dame Mercy Warren’s rousing word: 
““Does not the voice of reason cry, 

Claim the first right which Nature gave, 
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From the red scourge of bondage fly 
Nor deign to live a burdened slave!’’ 

Our father rode again his ride 

On Memphremagog’s wooded side; 

Sat down again to moose and samp 

In trapper’s hut and Indian camp; , 

Lived o’er the old idyllic ease 

Beneath St. Francois’ hemlock trees; 

Again for him the moonlight shone 

On Norman cap and bodiced zone; 

Again he heard the violin play 

Which led the village dance away, 

And mingled in its merry whirl 

The grandam and the laughing girl, 

Or, nearer home, our steps he led 

Where Salisbury’s level marshes spread 
Mile-wide as flies the laden bee; 

Where merry mowers, hale and strong, 

Swept, scythe on scythe, their swaths along 
The low green prairies of the sea. 

We shared the fishing off Boar’s Head, 
And round the rocky Isles of Shoals 
The hake-broil on the driftwood coals; 

The chowder on the sand-beach made, 

Dipped by the hungry, steaming hot, 

With spoons of clam-shell from the pot. 

We heard the tales of witchcraft old, 

And dream and sign’and marvel told 
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To sleepy listeners as they lay 
Stretched idly on the salted hay, 
Adrift along the winding shores, 
When favoring breezes deigned to blow 
The square sail of the gundalow, 
And idle lay the useless oars, 
Our mother, while she turned her wheel 
Or run the new-knit stocking heel, 
Told how the Indian hordes came down 
At midnight on Cochecho town, 
And how her own great-uncle bore 
His cruel sealp-mark to four-score. 
- Reealling,*in her fitting phrase, 
So rich and picturesque and free 
(The common unrhymed poetry 
Of simple life and country ways), 
The story of her early days,— 
She made us welcome to her home; 
Cld hearths grew wide to give us room; 
We stole with her a frightened look 
At the gray wizard’s conjuring-book, 
The fame whereof went far and wide 
Through all the simple country-side; 
We heard the hawks at twilight play, 
The boat-horn on Piscataqua, 
The loon’s weird laughter far away; 
We fished her little trout-brook, knew 
What flowers in wood and meadow grew, 
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What sunny hillsides autumn-brown 
She climbed to shake the ripe nuts down, 
Saw where in sheltered cove and bay 
The ducks’ black squadron anchored lay, 
And heard the wild geese calling loud 
Beneath the gray November cloud. 
Then, haply, with a look more grave, 
And soberer tone, some tale she gave 
From painful Sewel’s ancient tome, 
Beloved in every Quaker home, 
Of faith fire-winged by martyrdom, 
Or Chalkley’s Journal, old and quaint,— 
Gentlest of skippers, rare sea-saint !— 
Who, when the dreary calms prevailed, 
And water-butt and bread-cask failed, 
And cruel, hungry eyes pursued 
His. portly presence, mad for food, 
With dark hints muttered under breath 
Of casting lots for life or death, 
Offered, if Heaven withheld supplies, 
To be himself the sacrifice. 
Then, suddenly, as if to save 
The good man from his living grave, 
A ripple on the water grew, 
A school of porpoise flashed in view. 
‘‘Take, eat,’’ he said, ‘‘and be content; 
These fishes in my stead are sent 
By Him who gave the tangled ram 
To spare the child of Abraham.’’ 
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Our uncle, innocent of books, 
Was rich in lore of fields and brooks, 
The ancient teachers never dumb 
Of Nature’s unhoused lyceum. 
In moons and tides and weather wise, 
He read the clouds as prophecies, 
And foul or fair could well divine, 
By many an occult hint and sign, 
Holding the cunning-warded keys 
To all the woodcraft mysteries; 
Himself to Nature’s heart so near 
That all her voices in his ear 
Of beast or bird had meanings clear, 
Like Apollonius of old, 
Who knew the tales the sparrows told, 
Or Hermes, who interpreted 
What the sage cranes of Nilus said; 
A simple, guileless, childlike man, , 
Content to live where life began; 
Strong only on his native grounds, 
The little world of sights and sounds 
Whose girdle was the parish bounds, 
Whereof his fondly partial pride 
The common features magnified, 
As Surrey hills to mountains grew 
In white of Selborne’s loving view, 
He told how teal and loon he shot, 
And how the eagle’s eggs he got, 
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The feats on pond and river done, 
The prodigies of rod and gun; 
Till, warming with the tales he told, 
Forgotten was the outside cold, 
The bitter wind unheeded blew, 
From ripening corn the pigeons flew, 
The partridge drummed i’ the wood, the mink 
Went fishing down the river-brink. 
In fields with bean or clover gay, 
The woodchuck, like a hermit gray, 
Peered from the doorway of his cell; 
The muskrat plied the mason’s trade, 
And tier by tier his mud-walls laid; 
And from the shagbark overhead 
The grizzled squirrel dropped his shell. 


Next, the dear aunt, whose smile of cheer 
And voice in dreams I see and hear,— 
The sweetest woman ever Fate 
Perverse denied a household mate, 
Who, lonely, homeless, not the less 
Found peace in love’s unselfishness, 
And welcome whereso’er she went, 
A calm and gracious element, 
Whose presence seemed the sweet income 
And womanly atmosphere of home,— 
Called up her girlhood memories, 
The huskings and the apple-bees, 
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The sleigh-rides and the summer sails, 

Weaving through all the poor details 

And homespun warp of circumstance 

A golden woof-thread of romance. 

For well she kept her genial mood 

And simple faith of maidenhood; 

Before her still a cloud-land lay, 

The mirage loomed across her way; 

The morning dew, that dried so soon 

With others, glistened at her noon; 

Through years of toil and soil and care, 

From glossy tress to thin gray hair, 

All unprofaned she held apart 

The virgin fancies of the heart. 

There, too, our elder sister plied 

Her evening task the stand beside; 

A full, rich nature, free to trust, 

Truthful and almost sternly just, 

Impulsive, earnest, prompt to.act, 

And make her generous thought a fact, 

Keeping with many a light disguise 

The secret of self-sacrifice. 

O heart sore-tried! thou hast the best 

That Heaven itself could give thee,—rest, 

Rest from all bitter thoughts and things! 
How many a poor one’s blessing went 
With thee beneath the low green tent 

Whose curtain never outward swings! 
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As one who held herself a part 
Of all she saw, and let her heart 
Against the household bosom lean, 
Upon the motley-braided mat 
Our youngest and our dearest sat, 
Lifting her large, sweet, asking eyes, 
Now bathed within the fadeless green 
And holy peace of Paradise. 
Oh, looking from some heavenly hill, 
Or from the shade of saintly palms, 
Or silver reach of river calms, 
Do those large eyes behold me still? 
With me one little year ago :— 
The chill weight of the winter snow 
For months upon her grave has lain; 
And now, when summer south-winds blow 
And brier and harebell bloom again, 
I tread the pleasant paths we trod, 
I see the violet-sprinkled sod, 
Whereon she leaned, too frail and weak 
The hillside flowers she loved to seek, 
Yet following me where’er I went 
With dark eyes full of love’s content. 
The birds are glad; the brier-rose fills 
The air with sweetness; all the hills 
Stretch green to June’s unclouded sky; 
But still I wait with ear and eye 
For something gone which should be nigh, . 
A loss in all familiar things, 
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In flower that blooms, and bird that sings. 
And yet, dear heart! remembering thee, 
Am I not richer than of old? 
Safe in thy immortality, 
What change can reach the wealth I hold? 
What chance can mar, the pearl and gold 
Thy love hath left in trust with me? 
And while in life’s late afternoon, 
Where cool and long the shadows grow, 
I walk to meet the night that soon 
Shall shape and shadow overflow, 
I cannot feel that thou art far, 
Since near at need the angels are; 
And when the sunset gates unbar, 
Shall I not see thee waiting stand, 
And, white against the evening star, 
The welcome of thy beckoning hand? 


Brisk wielder of the birch and rule, 
The master of the district school 
Held at the fire his favored place; 
Its warm glow lit a laughing face 
Fresh-hued and fair, where scarce appeared 
The uncertain prophecy of beard. 
He teased the mitten-blinded cat, 
Played cross-pins on my uncle’s hat, 
Sang songs, and told us what befalls 
In classic Dartmouth’s college halls. 
Born the wild Northern hills among, 
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From whence his yeoman father wrung 
By patient toil subsistence scant, 
Not competence and yet no want, 
He early gained the power to pay 
His cheerful, self-reliant way ; 
Could doff at ease his scholar’s gown 
To peddle wares from town to town; 
Or through the long vacation’s reach 
In lonely lowland districts teach, 
Where all the droll experience found 
At stranger hearths in boarding round, 
The moonlit skater’s keen delight, 
The sleigh-drive through the frosty night, 
The rustic party, with its rough 
Accompaniment of blind-man’s-buff, 
And whirling plate, and forfeits paid, 
His winter task a pastime made. 
Happy the snow-locked homes wherein 
He tuned his merry violin, 
Or played the athlete in the barn, 
Or held the good dame’s winding yarn, 
Or mirth-provoking versions told 
Of classic legends rare and old, 
Wherein the scenes of Greece and Rome 
Had all the commonplace of home, 
And little seemed at best the odds 
’Twixt Yankee peddlers and old gods; 
Where Pindus-born Arachthus took 
The guise of any grist-mill brook, 
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And dread Olympus at his will 
Became a huckleberry hill. 
A careless boy that night he seemed; 
But at his desk he had the look 
And air of one who wisely schemed, 
And hostage from the future took 
In trainéd thought and lore of book. 
Large-brained, clear-eyed,—of such as he 
Shall Freedom’s young apostles be, 
Who, following in War’s bloody trail, 
Shall every lingering wrong assail; 
All chains from limb and spirit strike, 
Uplift the black and white alike ; 
Scatter before their swift advance 
The darkness and the ignorance, 
The pride, the lust, the squalid sloth, 
»Which nurtured Treason’s monstrous growth, 
Made murder pastime, and the hell 
Of prison-torture possible; 
The cruel lie of caste refute, 
Old forms remold, and substitute 
For Slavery’s lash the freeman’s will, 
For blind routine, wise-handed skill; 
A school-house plant on every hill, 
Stretching in radiate nerve-lines thence 
The quick wires of intelligence ; 
Till North and South together brought 
Shall own the same electric thought, 


In peace a common flag salute, 
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And, side by side in labor’s free 

And unresentful rivalry, 

Harvest the fields herein they fought. 
At last the great logs, crumbling low, 
Sent out a dull and duller glow, 

The bull’s-eye watch that hung in view, 
Ticking its weary circuit through, 
Pointed with mutely-warning sign 
Its black hand to the hour of nine. 

That sign the pleasant circle broke: 
My uncle ceased his pipe to smoke, 
Knocked from its bowl the refuse gray, 
And laid it tenderly away, 
Then roused himself to safely cover 
The dull red brand with ashes over. 
And while, with care, our mother laid 
The work aside, her steps she stayed 
One moment, seeking to express 
Her grateful sense of happiness 
For food and shelter, warmth and health, 
And love’s contentment more than wealth, 
With simple wishes (not the weak, 
Vain prayers which no fulfillment seek, 
But such as warm the generous heart, 
O’er-prompt to do with Heaven its part) 
That none might lack, that bitter night, 
For bread and clothing, warmth and light. 
Within our beds awhile we heard 
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The wind that round the gables roared, 
With now and then a ruder shock, 
Which made our very bedsteads rock. 
We heard the loesened clapboards tost, 
The board-nails snapping in the frost; 
And on us, through the unplastered wall, 
Felt the light sifted snow-flakes fall; 
But sleep stole on, as sleep will do 
When hearts are light and life is new; 
Faint and more faint the murmurs grew, 
Till in the summer-land of dreams 

They softened to the sound of streams, 
Low stir of leaves, and dip of oars, 

And lapsing waves on quiet shores. 


Next morn we wakened with the shout 

Of merry voices high and clear; 

And saw the teamsters drawing near 

To break the drifted highways out, 

Down the long hillside treading slow 

We saw the half-buried oxen go, 

Shaking the snow from heads uptost, 

Their straining nostrils white with frost. 

Before our door the straggling train 

Drew up, an added team to gain. 

The elders threshed their hands a-cold, 
Passed, with the cider-mug, their jokes 
From lip to lip; the younger folks 

Down the loose snow-banks, wrestling, rolled, 
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Then toiled again the cavalcade 
O’er windy hill, through clogged ravine, 
And woodland paths that wound between 
Low drooping pine-boughs winter-weighed. 
From every barn a team afoot, 
At every house a new recruit, 
Where, drawn by Nature’s subtlest law, 
Haply the watchful young men saw 
Sweet doorway pictures of the curls 
And curious eyes of merry girls, 
Lifting their hands in mock defense 
Against the snow-ball’s compliments, 
And reading in each missive tost 
The charm which Eden never lost. 


We heard once more the sleigh-bells’ sound ; 
And, following where the teamsters led, 
The wise old Doctor went his round, 

Just pausing at our door to say, 

In the brief autocratic way 

Of one who, prompt at Duty’s call, 

Was free to urge her claim on all, 

That some poor neighbor sick abed 
At night our mother’s aid would need. 
For, one in generous thought and deed, 

What mattered in the sufferer’s sight 

The Quaker matron’s inward light, 
The Doctor’s mail of Calvin’s creed? 
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All hearts confess the saints elect _ 
Who, twain in faith, in love agree, 
And melt not in an acid sect 
The Christian pearl of charity! 


So days went on: a week had passed 
Since the great world was heard from last. 
The Almanac we studied o’er, 

Read and reread our little store 

Of books and pamphlets, scarce a score; 

One harmless novel, mostly hid 

From younger eyes, a book forbid, 

And poetry, (or good or bad, 

A single book was all we had,) 

Where Ellwood’s meek, drab-skirted Muse, 
A stranger to the heathen Nine, 
Sang, with a somewhat nasal whine, 

The wars of David and the Jews. 

At last the floundering carrier bore 

The village paper to our door. 

Lo! broadening outward as we read, 

To warmer zones the horizon spread ; 

In panoramic length unrolled 

We saw the marvel that it told. 

Before us passed the painted Creeks, 
And daft McGregor on his raids 
In Costa Rica’s everglades. 

And up Taygetus winding slow 

Rode Ypsilanti’s Mainote Greeks, 
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A Turk’s head at each saddle bow! 
Welcome to us its week-old news, 
Its corner for the rustic Muse, 
Its monthly gauge of snow and rain, 
Its record, mingling in a breath 
The wedding bell and dirge of death; 
Jest, anecdote, and love-lorn tale, 
The latest culprit sent to jail; 
Its hue and ery of stolen and lost, 
Its vendue sales and goods at cost, 
And traffic calling loud for gain. 
We felt the stir of hall and street, 
The pulse of life that round us beat; 
The chill embargo of the snow 
Was melted in the genial glow; 
Wide swung again our ice-locked door, 
And all the world was ours once more! 


Notes 


Pisa’s leaning miracle: refers to the famous leaning Tower 
in Pisa, Italy. 

Aladdin: of Aladdin and his lamp found in a eave they had 
read in the Arabian Nights Entertainments. 

Amun: an Egyptian god often represented by a ram. 

Clean winged: a turkey wing was often used as a hearth 
brush. 

Chief of Gambia, etc.: These and the following quoted lines 
were from a poem, ‘‘The African Chief,’’ in an old schoolbook. 

Memphremagog: a Vermont lake. 

Salisbury: a New Hampshire town near the coast. 
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Boar’s Head: a high bluff on the New Hampshire coast. 

Isle of Shoals: a group of islands which can be seen from 
Boar’s Head. 

Cocheco: Indian name for what is now Dover, N. H. 

Piscataqua: a river in New Hampshire. 

Sewel’s tome: Sewel’s History of the Quakers. 

Chalkley’s Journal: Chalkley published in his journal an 
account of offering himself as sacrifice to his hungry and muti- 
nous crew. 

Apollonius: a philosopher of the first century. 

Hermes: an Egyptian philosopher. 

White of Selbourne: Gilbert White wrote a charming natural 
history of the surroundings of his home at Selbourne, in Hamp- 
shire, England. 

Aracthus: a river which rises in the Pindus mountains in 
Greece. 

Olympus: a mountain in Greece upon whose summit the gods 
were thought to live. 

Ellwood: the author of a poem on the hfe of King David of 
Israel. 

Heathen nine: the nine muses. 

Creeks: an Indian tribe. 

McGregor: an adventurer who was then trying to establish 
a colony in the West Indies. 

Taygetus (ta-ij’-6-tis) : a mountain in Greece. 

Ypsilanti: a leader of the Greeks in their war against Turkey. 


Questions for Study 


1. Select the details in the poem that best made you see the 
snowstorm and its effects the next morning. Is the poet more 
skilful in his choice of details or in his expression of them? 

2. Could a poem be written that presents phases of the “‘hard, 
dull bitterness of cold’’? What other aspects does Whittier 
choose to celebrate? Show that he makes even what was doubt- 
less hard or disagreeable seem pleasant. 
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3. What details of the home life have modern inventions done 
away with? With the gain have we also lost something? 

4, What lines should you like to be able to recall when you 
next are in a snowstorm? 

5. Note how the snow-bound family entertain themselves. 
Why do most of us today demand a great deal more of enter- 
tainment, especially more of variety? 

6. After reading the poem, select the character in it that is 
most vivid to you and note all the devices that Whittier has 
used to make you know him. Try to make this character real to 
the other members of your class, citing by memory all the 
details that the poet has given and adding any that your imagi- 
nation has supplied while you read. You have doubtless added 
many details, for a poet’s skill is shown quite as much by 
what he makes you contribute as by what he himself definitely 
says. 


HOME-THOUGHTS, FROM ABROAD 
ROBERT BROWNING 


Oh, to be in England 
Now that April’s there, 
And whoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning, unaware, 
That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 
While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England—now! 
And after April, when May follows, 
And the whitethroat builds, and all the swallows! 
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Hark, where my blossom’d pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops—at the bent spray’s edge— 
That’s the wise thrush; he sings each song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture! 
And though the fields look rough with hoary dew, 
All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 
The buttercups, the little children’s dower— 
Far brighter than this gaudy melon flower! 


Questions for Study 


1. What in this song makes you sure that Browning even in 
his beautiful Italian residence loved his old home in England? 

2. What changes in the poem would there need to be, if any, 
to make it truly represent the spring in your home? 

3. Tell why you think the selection of details such as the 
first tiny leafage and the whitethroat are good for the author’s 
purpose. 


THE RHODORA 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
On being asked, whence is the flower? 


In May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes, 
I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods, 
Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 
To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 
The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 
Made the black water with their beauty gay; 
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Here might the redbird come his plumes to cool, 
And court the flower that cheapens his array. 
Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 
This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 
Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then Beauty is its own excuse for being: 
Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose! 
I never thought to ask, I never knew: 
But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 
The self-same Power that brought me there brought 
you. 


Note 


Rho-do’ra: this plant blossoms before the leaves appear. 


Questions for Study 


1. Whether you know the Rhodora or not, describe in detail 
the picture that Emerson makes you see. 

2. Tell what you think the line ‘‘Beauty is its own excuse 
for being’’ means. Do you think it true? 

3. What do you think of Emerson’s reason why ‘‘this charm 
is wasted on the earth and sky’’? 
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TO THE DANDELION 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


- Dear common flower, that grow’st beside the way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold, 
First pledge of blithesome May, 
Which children pluck, and full of pride uphold, 
High-hearted buccaneers, o’erjoyed that they 
An Eldorado in the grass have found, 
Which not the rich earth’s ample round 
May match in wealth, thou art more dear to me 
Then all the prouder summer-blooms may be. 


Gold such as thine ne’er drew the Spanish prow 
Through the primeval hush of Indian seas, 

Nor wrinkled the lean brow 
Of age, to rob the lover’s heart of ease; 

’Tis the Spring’s largess, which she scatters now 
To rich and poor alike, with lavish hand, 
Though most hearts never understand 

To take it at God’s value, but pass by 

The offered wealth with unrewarded eye. 


Thou art my tropics and mine Italy; 
To look at thee unlocks a warmer clime; 
The eyes thou givest me 
Are in the heart, and heed not space or time: 
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Not in mid June the golden-cuirassed bee 
Feels a more summer-like warm ravishment 
In the white lily’s breezy tent, 

His fragrant Sybaris, than I, when first 

From the dark green thy yellow circles burst. 


Then think I of deep shadows on the grass, 
Of meadows where in sun the cattle graze, 
Where, as the breezes pass, 
The gleaming rushes lean a thousand ways, 
Of leaves that slumber in a cloudy mass, 
Or whiten in the wind, of -waters blue 
That from the distance sparkle through 
Some woodland gap, and of a sky above, 
Where one white cloud like a stray lamb doth move. 


My childhood’s earliest thoughts are linked with thee; 
The sight of thee calls back the robin’s song, 
Who, from the dark old tree 
Beside the door, sang clearly all day long, 
And I, secure in childish piety, 
Listened as if I heard an angel sing 
With news from heaven, which he could bring 
Fresh every day to my untainted ears 
When birds and flowers and I were happy peers. 


How like a prodigal doth nature seem, 
When thou, for all thy gold, so common art! 
Thou teachest me to deem 
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More sacredly of every human heart, 
Since each reflects in joy its scanty gleam 
Of heaven, and could some wondrous secret show, 
Did we but pay the love we owe, 
And with a child’s undoubting wisdom look 
On all these living pages of God’s book. 


Notes 


El Dorado: an imaginary land of gold which the Spaniards 
hoped to find in the New World. 

Sybaris: an ancient Greek city whose inhabitants were noted 
for their love of luxury and pleasure. 


CORRINA’S GOING A-MAYING 
ROBERT HERRICK 


Get up, get up for shame, the blooming morn 
Upon her wings presents the god unshorn. 
See how Aurora throws her fair 
Fresh-quilted colours through the air: 
Get up, sweet slug-a-bed, and see 
The dew bespangling herb and tree. 
Each flower has wept, and bowed toward the east, 
Above an hour since, yet you not dressed, 
Nay! not so much as out of bed; 
When all the birds have matins said, 
And sung their thankful hymns: ’tis sin, 
Nay, profanation to keep in, 
When as a thousand virgins on this day 
Spring, sooner than the lark, to fetch in May. 
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Rise, and put on your foliage, and be seen 
To come forth, like the spring-time, fresh and green, 
And sweet as Flora. Take no care 
For jewels for your gown or hair: 
Fear not, the leaves will strew 
Gems in abundance upon you: 
Besides, the childhood of the day has kept 
Against you come, some orient pearls unwept. 
Come, and receive them while the light 
Hangs on the dew-locks of the night, 
And Titan on the eastern hill 
Retires himself, or else stands still 
Till you come forth. Wash, dress, be brief in praying: 
Few beads are best, when once we go a-Maying. 


Come, my Corinna, come; and coming, mark 
How each field turns a street, each street a park 
Made green, and trimmed with trees: see how 
Devotion gives each house a bough 
Or branch; each porch, each door, ere this, 
An ark, a tabernacle is, 
Made up of white thorn neatly interwove, 
As if here were those cooler shades of love. 
Can such delights be in the street 
And open fields, and we not see’t? 
Come, we’ll abroad, and let’s obey 
The proclamation made for May: 
And sin no more, as we have done, by staying: 
But, my Corinna, come, let’s go a-Maying. 
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There’s not a budding boy or girl, this day, 
But is got up and gone to bring in May. 
A deal of youth, ere this, is come 
Back, and with white-thorn laden home. 
Some have despatched their cakes and cream 
Before that we have left to dream: 
And some have wept, and wooed and plighted troth, 
And chose their priest, ere we can cast off sloth: 
Many a green gown has been given; 
Many a kiss, both odd and even: 
Many a glance, too, has been sent 
From out the eye, love’s firmament: 
Many a jest told of the key’s betraying 
This night, and locks picked, yet we’re not a-Maying. 


Come, let us go, while we are in our prime, 
And take the harmless folly of the time. 

We shall grow old apace and die 

Before we know our liberty. 

Our life is short, and our days run 

As fast away as does the sun: 

And as a vapour, or a drop of rain 
Once lost, can ne’er be found again: 

So when or you or I are made 

A fable, song, or fleeting shade, 

All love, all liking, all delight, 

Lies drowned with us in endless night. 
Then while time serves, and we are but decaying, 
Come, my Corinna, come, let’s go a-Maying. 
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Notes 


Aurora: the goddess of morning. 

Matins: morning devotions. 

Titan: a name of Helios, the sun god. 

Green-gown: a tumble on the grass. 

Flora: the goddess of Flowers and Spring. 

Few beads: a string of beads was used in telling or saying 
the prayers. 


Questions for Study 


1. Try to imagine this song sung outside one’s window at the 
dawn of a beautiful May-day. Which stanza would most 
urgently invite you to join in the revels? 

2. What quaint old May-day customs are mentioned in the 
song? Can you explain why they were possible in the days 
of which Herrick sung? 


FRANCE IN THE NEW WORLD 
FRANCIS PARKMAN 


The springs of American civilization, unlike those of 
the elder world, lie revealed in the clear light of History. 
In appearance they are feeble; in reality, copious and 
full of force. Acting at the sources of life, instruments 
otherwise weak become mighty for good and evil, and 
men, lost elsewhere in the crowd, stand forth as agents 
of Destiny. In their toils, their sufferings, their con- 
flicts, momentous questions were at stake, and issues 
vital to the future world,—the prevalence of races, the 
triumph of principles, health or disease, a blessing or a 
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curse. On the obscure strife where men die by tens or 
by scores hung questions of as deep import for posterity 
as on those mighty contests of national adolescence where 
carnage is reckoned by thousands. 

The subject to which the proposed series will be de- 
voted is that of ‘‘France in the New World,’’—the at- 
tempt of Feudalism, Monarchy, and Rome to master a 
continent where, at this hour, half a million of bayonets 
are vindicating the ascendency of a regulated freedom: 
Feudalism still strong in life, though enveloped and over- 
borne by new-born Centralization; Monarchy in the flush 
of triumphant power; Rome, nerved by disaster, spring- 
ing with renewed vitality from ashes and corruption, and 
ranging the earth to reconquer abroad what she had lost 
at home. These banded powers, pushing into the wilder- 
ness their indomitable soldiers and devoted priests, un- 
veiled the secrets of the barbarous continent, pierced the 
forests, traced and mapped out the streams, planted their 
emblems, built their forts, and claimed all as their own. 
New France was all head. Under King, noble, and 

Jesuit, the lank, lean body would not thrive. Hven com- 
merce wore the sword, decked itself with badges of nobil- 
ity, aspired to forest seigniories and hordes of savage 
retainers. 

Along the borders of the sea an adverse power was 
strengthening and widening, with slow but steadfast 
growth, full of blood and muscle,—a body without a head. 
Each had its strength, each its weakness, each its own 
modes of vigorous life: but the one was fruitful, the other 
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barren; the one instinct with hope, the other darkening 
with shadows of despair. . 

By name, local position, and character, one of these 
communities of freemen stands forth as the most con- 
spicuous representatives of this antagonism: Liberty 
and Absolutism, New England and New France. The 
one was the offspring of a triumphant government; the 
other, of an oppressed and fugitive people: the one, an 
unflinching champion of the Roman Catholic reaction; 
the other, a vanguard of the Reform. Each followed its 
natural laws of growth, and each came to its natural 
result. Vitalized by the principles of its foundation, the 
Puritan commonwealth grew apace. New. England was 
pre-eminently the land of material progress. . Here the 
prize was within every man’s reach; patient industry 
need never doubt its reward; nay, in defiance of the four 
Gospels, assiduity in pursuit of gain was promoted to 
the rank of a duty, and thrift and godliness were linked 
in equivocal wedlock. Politically she was free; socially 
she suffered from that subtle and searching oppression 
which the dominant opinion of a free community may 
exercise over the members who compose it. As a whole, 
she grew upon the gaze of the world, a signal example 
of expansive energy; but she has not been fruitful in 
those salient and striking forms of character which often 
give a dramatic life to the annals of nations far less 
prosperous. 

We turn to New France, and all is reversed. Here was 
a bold attempt to crush under the exactions of a grasping 
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hierarchy, to stifle under the curbs and trappings of a 
feudal monarchy, a people compassed by influence of 
the wildest freedom,—whose schools were the forest and 
the sea, whose trade was an armed barter with savages, 
and whose daily life a lesson of lawless independence. 
But this fierce spirit had its vent. The story of New 
France is from the first a story of war,— of war, for so 
her founders believed, with the adversary of mankind 
himself; war with savage tribes and potent forest com- 
monwealths; war with the encroaching powers of Heresy 
and of England. Her brave, unthinking people were 
stamped with the soldier’s virtues and the soldier’s 
faults; and in their leaders were displayed, on a grand 
and novel stage, the energies, aspirations, and passions 
which belong to hopes vast and vague, ill-restricted 
powers, and stations of command. 

The growth of New England was a result of the aggre- 
gate efforts of a busy multitude, each in his narrow circle 
toiling for himself, to gather competence or wealth. The 
expansion of New France was the achievement of a 
gigantic ambition striving to grasp a continent. It was 
a vain attempt. Long and valiantly her chiefs upheld 
their cause, leading to battle a vassal population, war- 
like as themselves. Borne down by numbers from with- 
out, wasted by corruption from within, New France fell 
at last; and out of her fall grew revolutions whose influ- 
ence to this hour is felt through every nation of the 
civilized world. 

The French dominion is a memory of the past; and 
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when we evoke its departed shades, they rise upon us 
from their graves in strange, romantic guise. Again 
their ghostly camp-fires seem to burn, and the fitful light 
is cast around on lord and vassal and black-robed priest, 
mingled with wild forms of savage warriors, knit in close 
fellowship on the same stern errand. A boundless vision 
grows upon us; an untamed continent; vast wastes of 
forest verdure; mountains silent in primeval sleep; river, 
lake, and glimmering pool; wilderness oceans mingling 
with the sky. Such was the domain which France con- 
quered for Civilization. Plumed helmets gleamed in the 
shade of its forest, priestly vestments in its dens and 
fastnesses of ancient barbarism. Men steeped in antique 
learning, pale with the close breath of the cloister, here 
spent the noon and evening of their lives, ruled savage 
hordes with a mild, parental sway, and stood serene 
before the direst shapes of death. Men of courtly nur- 
ture, heirs to the polish of a far-reaching ancestry, here 
with their dauntless hardihood, put to shame the boldest 
sons of toil. 

—From ‘“‘The Pioneers of France.’’ 


Notes 


Feudalism, monarchy, Rome: these terms are here used to 
represent a government by central authority, as opposed to 
democracy, which is government by all the people. 

New France: the possessions of France in America. 

Jesuit: a member of the Society of Jesus, which among other 
things, did much missionary work among the Indians in the 
New World. 
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Questions for Study 


1. This selection is included largely because it is such an 
inviting preliminary sketch of the book to which it became the 
introduction and also because it is a magnificent piece of English 
rhetoric. That you may appreciate this, read the paragraphs 
aloud, trying to make your voice express not only the micemane 
hut also the beauty of the style. 

2. Compare Liberty and Absolutism as sketched here. What 
strength has each? Why was one destined to failure, the other 
to success ? 

3. What heroic adventures are suggested in the last 
paragraph ? 


POLONIUS’S ADVICE TO LAERTES 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportion’d thought his act. 
‘Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel, 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch’d unfledged comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel; but being in, 
Bear’t, that the opposed may beware of thee. 
Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice: 
Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not express’d in fancy; rich, not gaudy, 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man; 
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And they in France of the best rank and station 
Are of a most select and generous chief in that. 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be, 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
This above all: to thine own self be true, | 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


—From “‘The Tragedy of Hamlet.’’ 


Notes 


Unproportioned: unsuitable. 

His: its. 

Familiar: friendly. 

Vulgar: common, cheap. 

Do not dull . . . unfledged comrade: Do not blunt thy 
feelings by admitting every new acquaintance to the intimacy 
of friendship. 

Censure: expressed opinion. 

Husbandry: thrift. 


Questions for Study 


1. After finding out exactly what Polonius meant in each 
item of advice that he gave his son, tell what you think of this 
speech of farewell to a young man going abroad. Compare the 
advice given to Tom Brown when he set out for Rugby. 

2. Which parts of this advice do you think need qualifica- 
tion? Which parts are sound today? 

3. Why is this selection so often memorized and quoted? 
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RECESSIONAL 
RUDYARD KIPLING 


God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle line — 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


The tumult and the shouting dies — 
The Captains and the Kings depart — 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget —lest we forget! 


Far-called our navies melt away — 

On dune and headland sinks the fire — 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 

Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


Tf, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe — 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use, 
Or lesser breeds without the Law — 
Lord God of Hosts be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 
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For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard — 

All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard, 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy Mercy on Thy People, Lord! 


Notes 


This poem was written in celebration of the 60th anniversary: 
of Queen Victoria’s reign. The Times remarked: ‘‘At this 
moment of imperial exaltation Mr. Kipling does well to remind 
his countrymen that we have something more to do than build 
battleships and multiply guns.”’ 

Ninevah and Tyre: ruined cities of ancient Assyria and 
Phoenicia. 

Gentiles: unbelievers. 

Shard: shell. 

Tube: cannon. 


Questions for Study 


1. Which parts of this poem are appropriate only to the 
closing of the jubilee held in honor of Queen Victoria when it 
was written? Which parts contain a prayer that we need often 
to utter? 

2. What in our own lives is it that we need help ‘‘lest we 
forget’’? 
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ON DUTY 
JOSEPH CONRAD 


‘‘Next day it was my watch on deck from eight to 
twelve. At breakfast the captain observed, ‘It’s won- 
derful how that smell hangs about the cabin.’ About ten, 
the mate being on the poop, I stepped down on the main- 
deck for a moment. The carpenter’s bench stood abaft 
the mainmast: I leaned against it sucking at my pipe, 
and the carpenter, a young chap, came to talk to me. 
He remarked, ‘I think we have done very well, haven’t 
we?’ and then I perceived with annoyance the fool was 
trying to tilt the bench. I said ecurtly, ‘Don’t, Chips,’ 
and immediately became aware of a queer sensation, of 
an absurd delusion,—I seemed, somehow, to be in the air. 
I heard all round me like a pent-up breath released—as 
if a thousand giants simultaneously had said Phoo!—and 
felt a dull concussion which made my ribs ache suddenly. 
No doubt about it—I was in the air, and my body was 
describing a short parabola. But short as it was, I had 
the time to think several thoughts in, as far as I can 
remember, the following order: ‘This can’t be the car- 
penter—What is it?—Some accident—Submarine vol- 
cano?—Coals, gas!—By Jove! we are being blown up— 
Everybody’s dead—I am falling into the afterhatch— 
I see fire in it.’ 
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‘The coal-dust suspended in the air of the hold 
had glowed dull-red at the moment of the explosion. 
In the twinkling of an eye, in a very brief fraction of a 
second since the first tilt of the bench, I was sprawling 
full length on the cargo. I picked myself up and 
scrambled out. It was quick, like a rebound. The deck 
was a wilderness of smashed timber, lying crosswise like 
trees in a wood after a hurricane; an immense curtain 
of soiled rags waved gently before me—it was the main- 
sail blown to strips. I thought, ‘The masts will be top- 
pling over directly’; and to get out of the way bolted 
on all-fours towards the poop-ladder. The first person 
I saw was Mahon, with eyes like saucers, his mouth open, 
and the long white hair standing straight on end round 
his head like a silver halo. He was just about to go 
down when the sight of the main-deck stirring, heaving 
up, and changing into splinters before his eyes, petrified 
him on the top step. I stared at him in wnbelief, and 
he stared at me with a queer kind of shocked curiosity. 
I did not know that I had no hair, no eyebrows, no eye- 
lashes, that my young mustache was burnt off, that my 
face was black, one cheek laid open, my nose cut, and 
my chin bleeding. I had lost my cap, one of my slippers, 
and my shirt was torn to rags. Of all this I was not 
aware. JI was amazed to see the ship still afloat, the 
poop-deck whole—and, most of all, to see anybody alive. 
Also the peace of the sky and the serenity of the sea 
were distinctly surprising. I suppose I expected to 
see them convulsed with horror. . . . 
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‘“There was a voice hailing the ship from somewhere 
—in the air, in the sky—I couldn’t tell. Presently I 
saw the captain—and he was mad. He asked me eagerly, 
‘Where’s the cabin-table?’ and to hear such a question 
was a frightful shock. I had just been blown up, you 
understand, and vibrated with that experience,—I wasn’t 
quite sure whether I was alive. Mahon began to stamp 
with both feet and yelled at him, ‘. .. Don’t you see 
the deck’s blown out of her?’ I found my voice, and 
stammered out as if conscious of some gross neglect of 
duty, ‘1 don’t know where the cabin-table is.’ It was 
like an absurd dream. 

‘Do you know what he wanted next? Well, he wanted 
to trim the yards. Very placidly, and as if lost in 
thought, he insisted on having the foreyard squared. 
‘I don’t know if there’s anybody alive,’ said Mahon, 
almost tearfully. ‘Surely,’ he said, gently, ‘there will 
be enough left to square the foreyard.’ 

“<The old chap, it seems, was in his own berth, winding 
up the chronometers, when the shock sent him spinning. 
Immediately, it occurred to him—as he said afterwards 
—that the ship had struck something, and he ran out 
into the cabin. There, he saw, the cabin-table had van- 
ished somewhere. The deck being blown up, it had 
fallen down into the lazarette of course. Where we had 
our breakfast that morning he saw only a great hole 
in the floor. This appeared to him so awfully mysterious, 
and impressed him so immensely, that what he saw and 
heard after he got on deck were mere trifles in com- 
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parison. And, mark, he noticed directly the wheel 
deserted and his bark off her course—and his only 


thought was to get that miserable, stripped, undecked, — 


smoldering shell of a ship back again with her head 
pointing at her port of destination. Bankok! That’s 
what he was after. I tell you this quiet, bowed, bandy- 
legged, almost deformed little man was immense in the 
singleness of his idea and in his placid ignorance of 
our agitation. He motioned us forward with a com- 
manding gesture, and went to take the wheel himself. 

‘‘Yes; that was the first thing we did—trim the yards 
of that wreck! No one was killed, or even disabled, but 
everyone was more or less hurt. You should have seen 
them! Some were in rags, with black faces, like coal- 
heavers, like sweeps, and had bullet heads that seemed 
closely cropped, but were in fact singed to the skin. 
Others, of the watch below, awakened by being shot out 
from their collapsing bunks, shivered incessantly, and 
kept on groaning even as we went about our work. But 
they all worked. That crew of Liverpool hard cases 
had in them the right stuff. It’s my experience they 
always have. It is the sea that gives it—the vastness, 
the loneliness surrounding their dark, stolid souls. Ah! 
Well! We stumbled, we crept, we fell, we barked our 
shins on the wreckage, we hauled. The masts stood, but 
we did not know how much they might be charred down 
below. It was nearly calm, but a long swell ran from 
the west and made her roll. They might go at any 
moment, which way no one could foresee. ' 
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‘‘Then;we retreated aft and looked about us. The 
deck was a tangle of planks on edge, of planks on end, 
of splinters, of ruined woodwork. The masts rose from 
that chaos like big trees above a matted undergrowth. 
The spaces within that mass of wreckage were full of 
something whitish, sluggish, stirring—of something that 
was like a greasy fog. The smoke of the invisible fire 
was coming up again, was trailing, like a poisonous thick 
mist in some valley chocked with dead wood. Already 
lazy wisps were beginning to curl upwards amongst the 
mass of splinters. Here and there a piece of timber, 
stuck upright, resembled a post. Half of a fife-rail had 
been shot through the foresail, and the sky made a patch 
of glorious blue in the ignobly soiled canvas. <A por- 
tion of several boards holding together had fallen across 
the rail, and one end protruded overboard, like a gang- 
way leading upon nothing, like a gangway leading over 
the deep sea, leading to death—as if inviting us to walk 
the plank at once and be done with our ridiculous 
troubles. And still the air, the sky—a ghost, something 
invisible was hailing the ship. 

“‘Someone had the sense to look over, and there was 
the helmsman, who had impulsively jumped overboard, 
anxious to come back. He yelled and swam lustily like 
a merman, keeping up with the ship. We threw him a 
rope, and presently he stood amongst us, streaming with 
water and very crest-fallen. The captain had surren- 
dered the wheel, and apart, elbow on rail and chin in 
hand, gazed at the sea wistfully. We asked ourselves, 
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What next? I thought, Now, this is something like. 
This is great. I wonder what will happen. O youth! 

‘‘Suddenly Mahon sighted a steamer far astern. Cap- 
tain Beard said, ‘We may do something with her yet.’ 
We hoisted two flags, which said in the international 
language of the sea, ‘On fire. Want immediate assist- 
ance.’ The steamer grew bigger rapidly, and by-and-by 
spoke with two flags on her foremast, ‘I am coming to 
your assistance.’ 

‘Tn half an hour she was abreast, to windward, within 
hail, and rolling slightly, with her engines stopped. We 
lost our composure, and yelled all together with excite- 
ment, ‘We’ve been blown up.’ A man in a white helmet, 
on the bridge, cried, ‘Yes! All right! all right!’ and 
he nodded his head, and smiled, and made soothing 
motions with his hand as though at a lot of frightened 
children. One of the boats dropped into the water and 
walked towards us upon the sea with her long oars. 
Four Calashes pulled a swinging stroke. This was my 
first sight of Malay seamen. I’ve known them since, 
but what struck me then was their unconcern: they came 
alongside, and even the bowman standing up and hold- 
ing to our main-chairs with the boat-hook did not deign 
to lift his head for a glance. I thought people who had 
been blown up deserved more attention. 

‘CA little man, dry like a chip and agile like a monkey, 
clambered up. It was the mate of the steamer. He gave 
one look, and cried, ‘O, boys—you had better quit.’ 

‘‘We were silent. He talked apart with the captain 
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for a time,—seemed to argue with him. Then they went 
away together to the steamer. 

‘When our skipper came back we learned that the 
steamer was the Sommerville, Captain Nash, from West 
Australia to Singapore via Batavia with mails, and that 
the agreement was she should tow us to Anjer or 
Batavia, if possible, where we could extinguish the fire 
by scuttling, and then proceed on our voyage—to Ban- 
kok! The old man seemed excited. ‘We will do it yet,’ 
he said to Mahon, fiercely. He shook his fist at the sky. 
Nobody else said a word. 

‘At noon the steamer began to tow. She went ahead 
slim and high, and what was left of the Judea followed 
at the end of seventy fathoms of tow-rope,—followed 
her swiftly like a cloud of smoke with mastheads pro- 
truding above. We went aloft to furl the sails. We 
coughed on the yards, and were careful about the bunts. 
Do you see the lot of us there, putting a neat furl on 
the sails of that ship doomed to arrive nowhere? There 
was not a man who didn’t think that at any moment 
the masts would topple over. From aloft we could not 
see the ship for smoke, and they worked carefully, pass- 
ing the gaskets with even turns. ‘Harbor furl—aloft 
there!’ cried Mahon from below. 

‘“‘You understand this? I don’t think one of those 
chaps expected to get down in the usual way. When 
we did I heard them saying to each other, ‘Well, I 
thought we would come down overboard, in a lump— 
sticks and all—blame me if I didn’t.’ ‘That’s what I 
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was thinking to myself,’ would answer wearily another 
battered and bandaged scarecrow. And, mind, these 
were men without the drilled-in habit of obedience. To 
an onlooker they would be a lot of profane scallywags 
without a redeeming point. What made them do it— 
what made them obey me when I, thinking consciously 
how fine it was, made them drop the bunt of the foresail 
twice to try and do it better? What? They had no 
professional reputation—no examples, no praise. It 
wasn’t a sense of duty; they all knew well enough how 
to shirk, and laze, and dodge—when they had a mind 
to it—and mostly they had. Was it the two pounds ten 
a month that sent them there? They didn’t think their 
pay half good enough. No; it was something in them, 
something inborn and subtle and everlasting. I don’t 
say positively that the crew of a French or German 
merchantman wouldn’t have done it, but I doubt whether 
it would have been done in the same way. There was 
a completeness in it, something solid like a principle, 
and masterful like an instinct—a disclosure of something 
secret—of that hidden something, that gift, of good or 
evil, that makes racial difference, that shapes the fate 
of nations.’’ 


From “‘Youth.’’ 
Notes 


The speaker as a young sailor on his first voyage had shipped 
on the bark Judea, bound from Liverpool to Bankok. After a 
remarkable series of misfortunes came the incidents that he nar- 
rates here. 
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Look up in the dictionary only those nautical terms that you 
need to know to appreciate the sketch or those others that for 
some reason interest you. 

Bankok (Bangkok) : city of Siam. 

Lwerpool: English city, where the crew had shipped. 

Singapore: British island, south of the Malay Peninsula. 

Via: by the way of. 

Batavia: city of Java. 

Two pounds ten: two pounds ten shillings of English money. 


Questions for Study 


1. In what state of mind did the explosion leave everyone on 
board the vessel? Tell why you think the narrator does, or 
does not, report true pictures of life. 

2. Explain why the captain wanted the ‘‘yards trimmed,’’ 
and why the sailors did it with such care. 

3. In what way does this sketch of rough sailors carefully 
doing their duty in the worst of situations with hardly a hope 
of harbor change your notion about men in general? 


LOCHINVAR 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 


O young Lochinvar is come out of the west, . 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best; 
And save his good broadsword, he weapons had none, 
He road all unarm’d, and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love, and dauntless in war, 

There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 


He staid not for brake, and he stonp’d not for stone, 
He swam the Hske river where ford there was none; 
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But ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late; 
For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 
Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 


So boldly he enter’d the Netherby Hall, 

Among bride’s-men, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all; 
Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his sword, 
(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word), 
‘‘Q come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar?’’ 


‘‘T long woo’d your daughter, my suit you denied; 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide— 
~And now am I come, with this lost love of mine, . 

To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 

_ There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar.’’ 


The bride kiss’d the goblet; the knight took it up, 

He quaff’d off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
She look’d down to blush, and she look’d up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 

He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar— 
‘‘Now tread we a measure!’’ said young Lochinvar. ~ 


So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace; ~ 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume; 
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And the bride-maidens whisper’d, ‘‘ ’T'were better by far, 
To have match’d our fair cousin with young Lochinvar.’’ 


One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 

When they reach’d the hall-door, and the charger stood 
near; | 

So light to the croup the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung! 

“<She is won; we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur; 

They’ll have fleet steed that follow,’’ quoth young 
Lochinvar. 


There was mounting ’mong Graemes of the Netherby 
clan; 

Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they 
ran; 

There was racing and chasing, on Cannobie Lee, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see. 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar? 


—From ‘‘Marmion.’’ 


Questions for Study 


1. Look up solway, galliard, croup, scaur. 

2. Select words and phrases used to inspire admiration for the 
hero of the ballad. 

3, From what do we get our idea of the bridegroom? 
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THE ONE THING NEEDFUL 
CHARLES DICKENS 


‘‘Now, what I want is, Facts. Teach these boys and 
girls nothing but Facts. Facts alone are wanted in life. 
Plant nothing else, and root out everything else. You 
can only form the minds of reasoning animals upon 
Facts: nothing else will ever be of any service to them. 
This is the principle on which I bring up my own chil- 
dren, and this is the principle on which I bring up these 
children. Stick to Facts, Sir!”’ 

The scene was a plain, bare, monotonous vault of a 
schoolroom, and the speaker’s square forefinger empha- 
sized his observations by underscoring every sentence 
with a line on the schoolmaster’s sleeve. The emphasis 
was helped by the speaker’s square wall of a forehead, 
which had his eyebrows for its base, while his eyes found 
commodious cellarage in two dark caves, overshadowed 
by the wall. The emphasis was helped by the speaker’s 
mouth, which was wide, thin, and hard set. The emphasis 
was helped by the speaker’s voice, which was inflexible, 
dry, and dictatorial. The emphasis was helped by the 
speaker’s hair, which bristled on the skirts of his bald 
head, a plantation of firs to keep the wind from its 
shining surface, all covered with knobs, like the crust 
of a plum pie, as if the head had scarcely warehouse- 
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room for the hard facts stored inside. The speaker’s 
obstinate carriage, square coat, square legs, square 
shoulders,—nay, his very neckcloth, trained to take him 
by the throat with an unaccommodating grasp, like a 
stubborn fact, as it was,—all helped the emphasis. 

‘‘In this life, we want nothing but Facts, Sir; nothing 
but Facts!’’ 

The speaker, and the schoolmaster, and the third 
grown person present, all backed a little, and swept with 
their eyes the inclined plane of little vessels then and 
there arranged in order, ready to have imperial gallons 
of facts poured into them until they were full to the 
brim. 

Thomas Gradgrind, Sir. A man of realities. A man 
of facts and calculations. A man who proceeds upon the 
principle that two and two are four, and nothing over, 
and who is not to be talked into allowing for anything 
over. Thomas Gradgrind, Sir—peremptorily Thomas— 
Thomas Gradgrind. With a rule and a pair of scales, 
and the multiplication table always in his pocket, Sir, 
ready to weigh and measure any parcel of human nature, 
and tell you exactly what it comes to. It is a mere 
question of figures, a case of simple arithmetic. You 
might hope to get some other nonsensical belief into the 
head of George Gradgrind, or Augustus Gradgrind, or 
John Gradgrind, or Joseph Gradgrind (all suppositi- 
tious, non-existent persons), but into the head of Thomas 
Gradgrind—no, Sir! 

In such terms Mr. Gradgrind always mentally intro- 
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duced himself, whether to his private circle of acquaint- 
ance, or to the public in general. In such terms, no doubt, 
substituting the words ‘‘boys and girls,’’ for ‘‘Sir,”’ 
Thomas Gradgrind now presented Thomas Gradgrind to 
the little pitchers before him, who were to be filled so 
full of facts. 

Indeed, as he eagerly sparkled at them from the cel- 
larage before mentioned, he seemed a kind of cannon 
loaded to the muzzle with facts, and prepared to blow 
them clean out of the regions of childhood at one dis- 
charge. He seemed a galvanizing apparatus, too, 
charged with a grim mechanical substitute for the tender 
young imaginations that were to be stormed away. 

‘‘Girl number twenty,’’ said Mr. Gradgrind, squarely 
pointing with his square forefinger, ‘‘I don’t know that 
girl. Who is that girl?’’ 

‘<Sissy Jupe, Sir,’’ explained number twenty, blushing, 
‘standing up, and curtseying. | 

‘Sissy is not a name,’’ said Mr. Gradgrind. ‘‘Don’t 
call yourself Sissy. Call yourself Cecelia.’’ 

“‘Tt’s father as calls me Sissy, Sir,’’ returned the 
young girl in a trembling voice, and with another 
curtsey. 

‘Then he has no business to do it,’’? said Mr. Grad- 
grind. ‘Tell him he mustn’t. Cecelia Jupe. Let me 
see. What is your father?’’ 

‘‘He belongs to the horse-riding, if you please, Sir.’’ 

Mr. Gradgrind frowned, and waved off the objection- 
able calling with his hand. . 
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‘“We-don’t want to know anything about that, here. 
You mustn’t tell us about that, here. Your father breaks 
horses, don’t he?’’ 

“If you please, Sir, when they can get any to break, 
they do break horses in the ring, Sir.’’ 

“You mustn’t tell us about the ring, here. Very well, 
then. Describe your father as a horsebreaker. He doc- 
tors sick horses, I dare say?”’ 

“Oh yes, Sir.”’ 

“Very well, then. He is a veterinary surgeon, a 
farrier, and horsebreaker. Give me your definition of 
a horse.’’ 

(Sissy Jupe thrown into the greatest alarm by this 
demand.) 

‘“Girl number twenty unable to define a horse!”’ said 
Mr. Gradgrind, for the general behoof of all the little 
pitchers. ‘‘Girl number twenty possessed of no facts, 
in reference to one of the commonest of animals. Some 
boy’s definition of a horse. Bitzer, yours.’’ 

The square finger, moving here and there, lighted sud- 
denly on Bitzer, perhaps because he chanced to sit in 
the same ray of sunlight which, darting in at one of the 
bare windows of the intensely whitewashed room, irra- 
‘diated Sissy. For, the boys and girls sat on the face of 
an inclined plane in two compact bodies, divided up the 
middle by a narrow interval: and Sissy, being at the cor- 
ner of a row on the sunny side, came in for the beginning 
of a sunbeam, of which Bitzer, being at the corner of a 
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row on the other side, a few rows in advance, caught 
the end. But, whereas the girl was so dark-eyed and 
dark-haired, that she seemed to receive a deeper and 
more lustrous color from the sun, when it shone upon 
her, the boy was so light-eyed and light-haired that the 
self-same rays appeared to draw out of him what little 
color he ever possessed. His cold eyes would hardly 
have been eyes, but for the short ends of lashes which, 
by bringing them into immediate contrast with some- 
thing paler than themselves, expressed their form. His 
short-cropped hair might have been a mere continuation 
of the sandy freckles on his forehead and face. His skin 
was so unwholesomely deficient in the natural tinge, that 
he looked as though, if he were cut, he would bleed white. 

‘‘Bitzer,’’? said Thomas Gradgrind. ‘‘Your definition 
of a horse.’’ 

“‘Quadruped. Graminivorous. Forty teeth, namely 
_ twenty-four grinders, four eye-teeth, and twelve incisive. 
Sheds coat in the spring; in marshy countries, sheds 
hoofs, too. Hoofs hard, but requiring to be shod with 
iron. Age known by marks in mouth.’’ Thus (and 
much more) Bitzer. 

‘‘Now girl number twenty,’’ said Mr. Gradgrind. 
‘*You know what a horse is.’’ 

She curtseyed again, and would have blushed deeper, 
if she could have blushed deeper than she had blushed 
all this time. Bitzer, after rapidly blinking at Thomas 
Gradgrind with both eyes at once, and so catching the 
light upon his quivering ends of lashes that they looked 
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like the antenne of busy insects, put his knuckles to his 
freckled forehead, and sat down again. 

The third gentleman now stepped forth. A mighty 
man at cutting and drying, he was; a government officer ; 
in his way (and in most other people’s too), a professed 
‘pugilist; always in training, always with a system to 
force down the general throat like a bolus, always to be 
heard of at the bar of his little Public-office, ready to 
fight all England. To continue in fistic phraseology, he 
had a genius for coming up to the scratch, wherever and 
whatever it was, and proving himself an ugly customer. 
He would go in and damage any subject whatever with 
his right, follow up with his left, stop, exchange, counter, 
bore his opponent (he always fought All England) to 
the ropes, and fall upon him neatly. He was certain to 
knock the wind out of common sense, and render that 
unlucky adversary deaf to the call of time. And he had 
it in charge from high authority to bring about the great 
public-office Millennium, when Commissioners should 
reign upon earth. 

‘‘Very well,’’ said this gentleman, briskly smiling, and 
folding his arms. ‘‘That’s a horse. Now, let me ask 
you girls and boys, Would you paper a room with repre- 
sentations of horses?’’ 

After a pause, one half of the children cried in chorus, 
“Yes, Sir!’? Upon which the other half, seeing in the 
gentleman’s face that Yes was wrong, cried out in chorus, 
‘No, Sir!’’—as the custom is, in these examinations. 

“‘Of course, No. Why wouldn’t you?’’ 
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A pause. One corpulent slow boy, with a wheezy man- 
ner of breathing, ventured the answer, Because he 
wouldn’t paper a room at all, but would paint it. 

“You must paper it,’’ said the gentleman, rather 
warmly. 

‘‘You must paper it,’? said Thomas Gradgrind,‘ 
‘‘whether you like it or not. Don’t tell ws you wouldn’t 
paper it. What do you mean, boy?’’ 

‘‘T’ll explain to you, then,’’ said the gentleman, after 
another and a dismal pause, ‘‘why you wouldn’t paper 
a room with representations of horses. Do you ever see 
horses walking up and down the sides of rooms in reality 
—in fact? Do you? 

“Yes, Sir!’’ from one half. ‘‘No, Sir!’’ from the 
other. 

‘“‘Of course, No,’’ said the gentleman, with an indig- 
nant look at the wrong half. ‘‘Why, then, you are not 
to see anywhere, what you don’t see in fact; you are not 
to have anywhere, what you don’t have in fact. What is 
called Taste, is only another name for Fact.’’ 

Thomas Gradgrind nodded his approbation. 

‘‘This is a new principle, a discovery, a great discov- 
ery,’’ said the gentleman. ‘‘Now, I’ll try you again. 
Suppose you were going to carpet a room. Would you 
use carpet having a representation of flowers upon it?”’ 

There being a general conviction by this time that 
‘“No, Sir!’? was always the right answer to this gentle- 
man, the chorus of No was very strong. Only a few 
feeble stragglers said Yes: among them Sissy Jupe. 
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‘‘Girl number twenty,’’ said the gentleman, smiling 
in the calm strength of knowledge. 

Sissy blushed, and stood up. 

‘So you would carpet your room—or your husband’s 
room, if you were a grown woman, and had a husband— 
with representations of flowers, would you?’’ said the 
gentleman. ‘‘Why would you?’’ 

“‘Tf you please, Sir; I am very fond of flowers,”’ 
returned the girl. 

‘‘And is that why you would put tables and chairs 
upon them, and have people walking over them with 
heavy boots?”’ 

“Tt wouldn’t hurt them, Sir. They wouldn’t crush 
and wither, if you please, Sir. They would be the pic- 
tures of what was very pretty and pleasant, and I would 
fane a? 

““Ay, ay, ay! But you mustn’t fancy,’’ cried the 
gentleman, quite elated by coming so happily to his 
point. ‘‘That’s it! You are never to fancy.’’ 

“You are not, Cecelia Jupe,’? Thomas Gradgrind 
solemnly repeated, ‘‘to do anything of that kind.”’’ 

‘‘Mact, fact, fact!’’ said the gentleman. And ‘‘Fact, 
fact, fact!’’ repeated Thomas Gradgrind. 

‘‘You are to be in all things regulated and governed,”’ 
said the gentleman, ‘‘by fact. We hope to have, before 
long, a board of fact, composed of commissioners of fact, 
who will force the people to be a people of fact, and of 
nothing but fact. You must discard the word Fancy 
altogether. You have nothing to do with it. You are 
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not to have, in any object of use or ornament, what 
would be a contradiction in fact. You don’t walk upon 
flowers in fact; you cannot be allowed to walk upon — 
flowers in carpets. You don’t find that foreign birds and 
butterflies come and perch upon your crockery; you can- 
not be permitted to paint foreign birds and butterflies 
upon your crockery. You never meet with quadrupeds 
going up and down walls; you must not have quadrupeds 
represented upon walls. You must use,’’ said the gentle- 
man, ‘‘for all these purposes, combinations and modifi- 
eations (in primary colors) of mathematical figures 
which are susceptible of proof and demonstration. This 
is the new discovery. This is fact. This is taste.’’ 
The girl curtseyed, and sat down. She was very 
young, and she looked as if she were frightened by the 
matter-of-fact prospect the world afforded. 


From “‘Hard Times.’’ 


Questions for Study 


1. Why did Dickens name the schoolmaster Gradgrind? 

2. How does the description of the first speaker help us to 
understand what he says? 

3. Why does the author picture Sissy and Bitzer as opposite 
types? 

4. If parts of plants are used in wallpaper or carpet designs, 
how should they be treated ? 
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